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PREFACE TO BULLETIN NO. 2. 


The first Bulletin of the Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies was introduced to the world by His 
Excellency Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, Governor of 
Assam, 1927-32. Our second Bulletin makes its appearance 
under similarly august auspices, being accompanied by the 
blessings of the present Governor of Assam, His Excellency 
Sir Michael Keane, in whom we have a friend as solicitous 
of our welfare as his predecessor in that exalted office. 
The encouragement of the Department’s activities by two 
successive heads of the Province is impetus enough to its 
honorary workers and to students of Assam history. 

This Bulletin is primarily a departmental report. But 
a r6sum6 of the work of a humanistic organization like the 
D H A S. IS entitled to some latitude in treatment to escape 
from the customary frigidity of blue-books Hence the 
canvas round the central picture has been splattered with a 
few animated touches to convey a proper impression of the 
atmosphere and background and of the luminous horizon 
in the far-off distance In addition to the enumeration of 
our objects, activities and limitations, we have indicated the 
extensive possibilities of historical research in Assam, as 
well as the lines on which investigations should be conducted 
in order that they may receive the approbation of the 
critical world We only hope that greater interest will 
rally round the activities of our Department and the cause 
of historical research in the Province. The reader should 
not lose sight of two important factors : our Department is 
in its formative period, recently emerged from the swaddling- 
cloths, and its Directorate can devote to it limited time 
which can be squeezed out of their professional pre-occupa- 
tions , and the time fluctuates with the character and season 
of the legitimate duties which give them bread and 
sustenance 

Our Province enj’oys an honoured position in the 
republic of letters for taking the lead in liamtaining a 
Government department for the advancement of historical 
pursuits Lt-Col Sir Wolsely Haig, the reputed editor of 
the third volume of Cambridge History of India, has, in the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, enj'oined 
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upon other provinces of India to follow in the footsteps 
of Assam in pursuing the objects with which our Depart 
ment is concerned. A leading periodical of Onttack has 
specifically demanded that 'the new Onssa Government 
when created will immediately create such a department 
That will be a dark day in the history of Assam when a 
whisper will be raised to rob the Province we love so well, of 
this unique prestige and dignity 

This Bulletin has come out on the eve of a great change 
in the life of the Department Onr work has elicited the 
generous response of our country's premier patron of litera 
ture and history —Bat Bahadur Radhakanta Handiqui of 
Jorhat has made a novel and munificent donation to endow 
the Department with a building of its own to bo named after 
his Wife Mrs Narayaul Handiqui As we have said else 
where <we can reasonably expect that with Rai Bahadur 
Handiqui 8 example and inspiration at onr command no 
cherished project of the Deportment will remain nnfnlQUcd 
for want of financial assistance 

In the retirement of Mr A. H W Bentinck, our first 
Honorary Provincial Director we have lost a wise and 
sympathetic fnend to whom the interest of the Department 
was always a matter of moment in spite of his engrossment 
in highly responsible administrative duties Tho appoint 
ment of Manlavi Abul Fori 5yed Ahmed ns Honorary 
Assistant Director for the Brahmaputra Volley Division has 
placed at our disposal inlonsivo ond critical knowledge 
of the Islamic langnagcs which will be helpful in elucidating 
and interpreting tho Persian sources of the history of 
Assam. 

I record with satisfaction the assistance rendered by 
members of the Departments stalT Brijnt Basudev Mlsro, 
BA. and Srijut Madhabchandra Barooah In the compilation 
of this Bollotin. 


Cotton College 1 S K. BIltTYAK 

Qanbati, Assam. > if^ ^ 7 > Vt nh* #/ w 

r<hniary 23 1934 ) ^ 
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INTRODUCTION TO BULLETIN NO. 2 


By His Excellency Sir Michael Keane, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., IX.S., B.A., Governor of Assam. 


HE interest aroused both within and without 
the Province of Assam by the publication 
of the first Bulletin of the Department of 
Historical and Antiquarian Studies is amply 
illustrated by the appreciations quoted in the 
second Bulletin which itself contains a striking 
record of achievement. Despite the financial diffi- 
culties of the intervening period the Department has 
not only -published several books of great interest to 
the student of Assam — among which Prof. S. K. 
Bhuyan’s ‘ Tungkhungia Buranji ’ deserves special 
mention — but has broken a great deal of ground in 
the collection and preparation of numerous old 
manuscripts. Not the least proof of the Department’s 
fair prospects for a long career of increasing utility 
IS to be found in the promise, which it has secured 
so early in the day, of funds for a permanent home 
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from the generous hands of Rai Bahadur Radha 
kanta Handiqui * 

The semces of the first Director, Mr A H W 
Bentinck, C I E , whose wise organization ensured so 
successful a beginning, have been lost by retirement, 
but m Prof S K Bhuyan the Department has found a 
successor of unusual diligence and enthusiasm, with 
a capacity for making dry bones live Under his 
guidance, and with the assistance of his corps of 
willing workers, I have every confidence that it will 
carry on the fair promise already shown, and will 
continue to attract the support, m labour and money, 
of all who have the storied past and the hopeful 
future of Assam at heart 


Government House, 
SHILLONG, 
/5lh February, 1934 


M KEANE, 
Governor of Assam 


Aft,T the line* were lerltten hj Hii CjcrJtncr Ril tUSiijT 

Hiehihinu ll*nd,stil h«t m Ffhnwy n I9J1 drliWM to Ih Cetftn 
mmt of Amro • cbos«e foo ten thonienj mi Oenefien foe f-e ee eetjon 

of M peerotnent boCOinp foe the Peportroent cl l!Ii efieel inl Aneirttettn 
Studjfi.— 5 A D 
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BY HIS EXCELLENCY SIR EGBERT LAURIE LUCAS HAMMOND. 

RCSI, CBE, LCS. BA (OXON ), GOVERNOR OF ASSAM. 

1927-1932 

The first bulletin of the Departmeut of Historical 
and Antiquarian Studies, Assam, will, I hope, be 
followed m due course by many more. It should 
arouse interest in the past history of a very interest- 
ing province and, let us hope, induce others to follow 
in the footsteps of Sir Charles Lyall, Sir Edward Gait, 
Colonel Gurdon, Srijut Hemchandra Goswami, Rai 
Sahib Golapchandra Barua, Srijut Tarmicharan 
Bhattacherjee and others including Professor S K. 
Bhuyan, the Honorary Assistant Director, to whose 
enterprise, encouraged by Mr. J. R Cunningham, 
lately Director of Public Instruction, Assam, and Mr 
A W Bentinck, C.I E , the present Commissioner of 
the Assam Valley Division, this first publication is 
mainly due. 

In Assam the preservation of the antique, whether 
in the shape of buildmgs or records is a difficult task 
Jungle obliterates the traces of buildings which m the 
past housed notables : the climate destroys old records, 
containing the history of those who helped to make 
x^ssam what it is, and whose labours necessarily limit 
or expand our opportunities to-day. 

The Department of Historical and Antiquarian 
Studies hopes to rescue as much as possible before 
the curtain of time drops and the movements of the 
actors are lost for good and all It deserves the 
support of all sections of society whether in the supply 
of funds or in active assistance in research 

I wish the Department and its honorary workers 
every success. 


Government House, 

Shillong, \ Laurie Hammond. 

lyth February, 1932. J 
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This first Bulietm of the Department of Histoncal and 
Antiquanan Studies Assam represents our first attempt at 
pnbhaty The public are not much nu'are of n-hat the 
Department is what jt is for and what it is domg though 
in the meantime we have succeeded in consolidating its 
activibes and acquiring the interest and s> mpatliy of scholars 
and pubhosts alike With the pnbhaty now afforded to the 
aims and activities of the Department we hope to enter into 
a fresh lease of useful life with redoubled vigour and 
enthusiasm attended b> the helpful co-operation of tho-^e 
who seek to promote investigations into the past lustorj of 
Assam which in the words of the Calcutta Univcrsit) 
Commission is a distmct province with languages peculiar 
to itself and with a distinctive set of economic «oaaI and 
ethnological problems 

The establishment of tlic Department of Histoncal and 
Antiquanan Studies is the culminating factor of n long encs 
of measures which the Government of Assam liavc m ^pite 
of Its himted resources adopted from tunc to time since the 
da>s of Major General Francis Jenkins for tlie advancement 
of the knowledge of tlie history nnd anthropolog> of the 
vanous races and peoples of the provnnee As far os wc arc 
aware ours is the onI> provnnee m India which possesses a 
distinct Government department speaficnilv cntriLStctl with 
the pursuit of histoncal and antiquanan re^rch over nnd 
above t?ic one engage<l in cthnogrnplnnl invcsti^Tti >n« 
We onlv hoj>e tint this unique feature of our miscalled 
benighted province wall continue to be it^ pnde and 

Tlie Department owes its on^m to the cfTorl’ of 
Mr J R Cunningham formerh Director of I uhlic reetjn- 
A <aro who realircd the vast po'^ihilitiri of a Go>c:rrr«t 
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orgamzatioii for tlie furtherance of research work as con- 
stituting the nearest approach to a University of which 
unfortunately we are devoid at present The Department 
has received its letters patent from His Bxcellenc}’’ Sir Egbert 
Eaune Eucas Hammond, Governor of Assam, dimng the 
admimstration of the educational portfolio by the Hon'ble 
Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, now Finance Member 
to the Government of Assam The new features of His 
Excellency’s regime faU withm the legitimate bounds of 
pohtical history But the historical zeal of His Excellency 
mamtamed durmg a period of unprecedented disasters in the 
shape of floods, earthquakes and all-round economic distress, 
and manifested m the construction and eqmpment of an 
up-to-date fire-proof bmldmg at ShiUong for the safe depositmg 
of Government records, the imtiation of measures for the 
compilation of a catalogue of the North-East Frontier Agency 
records of the Assam Secretariat, and the foundation of the 
Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, will ever 
be mentioned with grateful remembrance m the cultural 
annals of Assam His Excellency has further evinced his keen 
interest m the promotion of historical research and in the 
well-being of the Department by contnbutmg a foreword to 
this first BuUetm of ours for which the workers of the 
Department as well as students of Assam history are profoundly 
grateful 


Cotton Coeeege, 

^ Gauhati, Assam I 
February 22, 1932 J 


S K BHUYAN, 
Hono}ary Assistant Director, 
Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies, Assam 





§a[raii«r UnnbJijui’s goimliou 


gat Sahalint gnbjaknnln gianbiqui of ^orht 
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(Coantif, (i.is path fo fjt Cobtramtnf of ^ssam 
a bouafton of taptts ftn Iboiisaob for l[ft crttfioa 
of a pttanacnt bailbmp for |ltpatlmtnl of 
gtsfonnl aab ^nfiqnanan Slnbits inilb 
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Ijanbiqnt gutonrai Ifastilalt’ ^bis qintroas 
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aaliqntlits of fbt Prebiort i 


OliuhiU SflfJn 
23 1934 


S f\ jj^apan 

Jl^ffratarj pratinlal D/rirtfr 
tibiae niun. 




DEPARTMENT OF HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN STUDIES, ASSAM 

BULLETIN NO. 2 


PART I. 

Historical Research in Assam. 

1 ‘PEERLESS ASSAM’ — No place-name has been 
subject to such variation in meanmg and etiology as the 
term by which we designate our provmce But the consensus 
of opmion IS m favour of interpreting Assam or Asama as 
bemg eqmvalent to ‘ uneven ’ or ‘ peerless ’ For uneven it 
IS, undoubtedly, and its peerlessness has sprung from the 
unique possibihties emanating from the god-given combmation 
of mountains and valleys The vigour of our primitive 
tribes has served as a complement to the subtilty of the 
mteUectual Aryans The dwmdhng vinhty of the ease- 
lovmg plainsfolk has been reinforced by the elemental energy 
of the hillmen, whose muscles and smews are at our eternal 
command whenever we project any enterprise of valour 
The proper marshallmg of these two elements of our popula- 
tion, and the rapprochement necessitated by their proximity 
and contact have permeated the culture, civilization, rehgion 
and soaety of the people of our provmce 

The natural resources of our provmce, its numerous rivers 
and streams, its fisheries, its petroleum and coal mmes, its 
lime quarries, its virgm forests, combmed with the richness 
and variety of its soil, constitute an econoimc asset of the 
highest importance These different factors available for 
buildmg up the wealth of the provmce, if properly utilized 
and explored, will earn for it the epithet of the Rismg Sun m 
the Bast, speakmg m terms of the Indian contment , and the 
old-time labels (and libels too) ‘ Bemghted ‘ Cmderella 
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and Sleepy Hollow will only accentuate the rapidness with 
which we shall chmb the Bverest of Glory 

2 ASSAM A, VIRGIN FIELP FOR RESEAROfl — 
Assam is a small provmce on the north-east frontier of India, 
It has an area of 67 334 sq miles and a population of 9 247 857 
Mountams valleys and nvers constitute its superficies and 
someone appropnately suggested Arva Flumtna Afoiifes — 
cultivated plains nveis and mountains — as a motto for a 
coat-of arms for the provmce * Its population include highlj 
enhghtened Aryan races as well as most primitive hiUmen 
presentmg the different grades of civilization through which 
mankind have passed m order to reach their present culnuna 
tion Some of the hill tnbes— each divided mto numerous 
septs and phratnes — are still pursuing their pnmordial customs 
and manners while others have accepted the humamzing 
processes of modem civilization As^m has within its 
borders speakers of no less than 120 languages Austnc 
Xibeto-Chmese Dravidian and Indo-European and each 
exercises a hving vital force among the people to whom it 
bdongs To the student of anthropology no province will 
provide such vaned data for investigation as Assam- 

The valleys and nver banks have been the home of Arj an 
settlers from ages past The ongmal Ar>an stock has been 
strengthened from time to tune by immigrants from the 
plains of Northern India The neighbourmg hill tribes lm\c 
been brought within the influence of Hindu cii’ijization 
accompanied by their preference for the softer 'vallej’s to their 
sturdy moimtam passes The gradual enervation of the 
Aryan settlers has been followed by the establishment of the 
supremacy of the non Aryans who asserted their might from 
withm the province or by entering it from outside The 
non Aryan conquerors gradually came under the influence of 
the culture and civilization of the conquered races necessitat 
mg the evolution of a religion and a code of customs whidi 
would accommodate the vigorous demands of tlic animistic 
entrants Assam thus presents an mstnictivc spectacle of 
the compromise between Aijan orthodoxy and the so-called 
heterodoxy of the tnbcsmen Aryan and non Aryan arc the 


1 Mr C. S. Mullan— C«i«* 193* P 4 
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twin pulses of that whole gram of the civilization — nhich we 
may name ' the avilization of Assam ’ ^ 

To Indologists working m a wider field Assam is a new 
mme for exploration Apart from the fusion of the Aryan 
and non-Aryan elements, and their co-extensive, parallel or 
separate developments traceable in the social, religious and 
pohtical institutions of the people, the rums and remnants 
of its anaent arclutectuie and icoiiograph}' will help us to 
re-mterpret those of other parts of India The recorded 
materials of Assam will throw light on the lustory of ancient 
and medieval India There sprang up here a new school of 
Smntis or laws ansmg from the pecuhar conditions or usages 
of the provmce Its astronomy and astrology evolved new 
prmaples which ma}’’ supplement the knowledge we have of 
those subjects The Ahoms preserved and mamtamed a vast 
treasure of rehgious literature Their earliest religious treatises 
are impregnated with Buddhistic leamngs This Ahom 
Buddhism thus re-entered India through Northern Burma 
where their first germs were spread It is interesting to study 
how far this imported Buddhism resembles the Buddlusm of 
the ongmal soil The study of the Assamese sources and 
materials will enable us to write a new chapter m History — 
the contribution of Kamarupa towards the civilization of 
India 

A land of such fertihty and wealth of natural resources 
could not but exate the cupidity of ambitious conquerors 
The pages of its history record the ascendency of one dynasty 
and its expulsion by another who had at their command 
fresh energy and valour Rums of anaent capitals and 
forts meet our eyes at rapid mtervals, and the ummtiated 
spectator is bewildered at the amazmg variety of their structure 
and contents There are rums without names while others 
are duly mentioned in recorded history 

The spade of domestic labourers, of the enterpnsmg 
planters, and of the tramed but casual excavators, have 
brought out many an mscnbed copperplate, stone-slab and 


1 Mr ' K P J ayaswal said in his speech as President of the Seventh 
All-India Oriental Conference, held at Baroda in December 193^, — ‘ Iraman 
and Hmdu are the tivin pulses of that whole grain which is known as Aryan 
civihzation ’ 
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boulder from under the earth or disclosed them to pubhc 
view They have enabled ns to weave out a connected historv 
of many dark penods and have thrown new lights on subjects 
already within the purview of our knowledge There are 
besides inscribed pieces which have not yet dipped helow the 
surface of the earth The utilization of the alreadj discov ered 
inscriptions and the institution of organized efforts to redeem 
othem from their destmed burial are invitmg the attention 
of all mvestigators What Henry Thomas Colebrooke said 
more than a hundred years ago deserves repetition here 

In the scaraty of authentic matenals for the modem 
history of the Hindu race importance is justly attached to 
all genuine monuments and speaally inscriptions on stone 
and metal which are occasionally discovered through % anous 
accidents If these be carefully preserved and diligently 
examined and the facts ascertained from them judiaously 
employed towards eluadatmg the scattered information which 
can yet be collected from Sie remains of Indian literature 
a satisfactory progress may be finallj made m investigating 
the history of l^e Hindus 

Assam is a most inexhaustible mine of recorded matenals 
In addition to the mscnptions tve have m the country a large 
mass of documents and records as an oil shoot of the Instoncal 
mstmets of the Assamese people The Ahom conquerors 
and settlers and their Assamese compatnots mamtained a 
ngorous system of reduemg everythmg to wnting Every 
event that happened withm the land and even outside it 
was duly recorded and was ultimatcl> incorporated in the 
volummous chronicles of the government whicli vicrc knoun 
as Btiranps Thej have conserved the language customs 
institutes oflBcial and judicial procedures social and religious 
usages and the intricate details of the state machincr> 
One would be justified in sa>’ing — Give me the Buranjis 
of Assam and I wall say what the people are The Buranjis 
are our strengthening tic to bind us with the past and maintain 
the sohdantj of the Assamese people and protect us from 
anv threatened erosion of our nationalism 

Long before the Library Movement was started in onj 
part of the world the Assamese adopted the s>-stcm of havnng 
a considerable quantitj of useful literature in cverj farnib 
A duster of manuscripts whose number increased vuth tlie 
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social position, religious or intellectual heights of the possessor 
concerned, formed the usual heirloom and heritage transferred 
by a paterfamihas to his successor Bvery Assamese family 
of some distinction or antiqmty had in its possession a small 
library of manuscripts Even to-day, after centuries of 
pohtical revolutions, fires, earthquakes and floods, almost 
every Assamese fanuty has retained its ancient archive of 
manuscripts The manuscripts did not he mute with their 
sibylline leaves The illiteracy of the possessor or of the 
householder was not an mipediment to his knowledge of their 
contents The family-priest, or the village pandit, or a 
literate neighbour or relative, was always at hand, and the 
manuscripts were frequently read and their contents explained 
to the audience of household members and their friends 
Thus knowledge was driven into the minds of the audience, 
if not through their eyes, at least through their ears, both of 
which are equally effective mediums of transmission Thus 
in Assam and among the Assamese we come across the peculiar 
phenomenon of ilhterate hteracy 

But the facihties of the prmtmg press and the gradual 
curtailment of rehgious observances have led to the breakmg 
up of the fanuly store of manuscripts In a few more decades 
old manuscripts m possession of Assamese fanuhes will be 
lare Ever}'’ family was anciently a repository of manuscripts 
and we have to collect them m a central place applying to 
this work all the technique and methodology which have 
been developed on the subject of saentific preservation of 
manuscripts Eike British heirlooms dnftmg mto the hands 
of American plutocrats we also receive occasional reports of 
Assamese manuscripts leavmg the frontiers of the province 
through the active mediation of enterpnsmg visitors and 
sojourners from neighbouring lands In this connection we 
may lepeat the words of Mahamahopadhyaya Dr Ganganath 
Jha 

India IS subject to such ravages of fire and water that 
each year we are losing in the shape of manuscripts, burnt or 
washed or crumbled away, an amoimt of treasure, which 
could not be replaced in the future even at the expenditure 
of miUions of rupees , and the callousness which the public 
displays towards this would be appalhng an3rwhere else except 
111 this unfortunate coimtry 
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It IS gratifying to note that Mr (afterwards Sir) Charles 
James Lyall while offiaatmg as Chief Commissioner of Assam 
recorded m a Note dated Julv i8 1894 pomtmg out that 

The time had come for a sustained and systematic 
endeavour to arrest the process of destruction of such histoncal 
manuscnpts as still survived m the province that the Bttranjxs 
m the Assam Valley distncts and similar matenals for history 
m other parts of the provmce might either be acquired or 
accurate copies made of them and that arrangements might 
be made for the translation of the Ahom -puthis manj of 
which were behe\ed to be of histoncal value Mr L>all 
noted that the euqmry might profitabl> be extended to the 
libranes of the Sairas or re^gious establishments of the great 
Gosains of Upper Assam but he was of opmion that the 
first and most important work to be done was to catalogue 
and rescue from obhvion the histoncal records of Assam * 
Assam with its wealth of matenals is of umque importance 
to historical mvestigators This is a virgm soil and few 
workers have been m the field uptil now This possibility of 
extensive work was admitted by the Calcutta Universit> 
Commission who wrote in their Report 

There has been much talk of the need for establishing a 
university m Assam and although the proposal has not > et 
reached ^e stage of being senously considered b> Go\ emment, 
it was strongly advocat^ by several of the witnesses whom 
we mtervie^ed durmg our \isit to the pro\nncc and as 
strongly deprecated by others The assumption which seems 
to be in the mmds both of those who adiocate and those 
who oppose the step appears to be that a Univ’crsitj of 
Assam must necessanlj be of the nfGLating typo and must 
brmg together under a single academic control the \anous 
colleges of the provmce At the same time the argument 
most often adduced m fa\our of the change uas that Assam 
IS a distinct province with languages pccubar to itself and 
with a distincti\e set of economic soaal and ethnological 
problems and although this consideration was not \cr> 
dearl> put before us by most of the witnesses it seemed to 
be imphed that a univcrsitj was necessary in order that 
these problems might be sacntificallj investigated and in 
order that the curricula pursued bj the students might be in 
some degree adopted to tlie spcaal needs of the countrj • 

I Jlr (•iterwards Sir) E A Gait — Rtport on Iht Progrttt of Hntm at 
Restarch tn Astam 1S97 P i 

* Tht Repo t of the Calcutta Vmvtrstly Cemmtsaon 1 <>> 7 -I 9 'o*- 
Part II Chapter >..XX\ Section 56 
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Historical research, besides, being an agenc}’- for stimulat- 
ing intellectual curiosity serves useful purpose m admmistrative 
matters The knowledge of the customs and usages of a 
particular set of people is an essential prehmmary to their 
good government The importance of anthropology to 
adnumstration was discussed at length by Dr J H Hutton m 
a paper read as President of the Anthropological Section at 
the Fourteenth Session of the Indian Science Congress Ford 
Crewe, a former Secretary of State for India, beautifully sums 
up the importance of historical research to administration 
when he writes 

The advancing steps of Indian government, aided as time 
goes on by the guidmg hand, rather than by the all-sustainmg 
arm of Britam, are a matter of concern to milhons of Britons 
who will never see India It is our duty, therefore, to admit 
into the recesses of an obscure and difficult enqmry all the 
hght which can be thrown upon them by comparative study 
of past annals ^ 

lyord Ripon in his after-dmner speech m the Centenary 
Celebrations of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, held on J anuary 
15, 1884, expressed similar views emphasizmg the importance 
of historical knowledge for purposes of adnumstration 

To me as a pubhc man, it is pecuharly interesting to see 
that the founders and the first members of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, most of them administrators and judges or men 
with official duties, approached the problem of Government 
from one of its most important sides and sought to obtain a 
real and substantial comprehension of the feehngs and gemus 
of the people among whom their lot was to be cast 

3 PROGRAMME OF RESEARCH — Research activities 
in Assam fall distinctly into two divisions, — museum andhterary 
work In the museum section attempts will be made to collect 
m one place, and make arrangement for scientifically exhibiting 
old rehcs, remams and specimens throwmg hght on the history, 
customs, arts, geology, mmeralog^^ fauna and flora, etc of 
Assam The museum section will thus collect and preserve 

(1) Inscriptions on brass, copper, stone and other substances. 

(2) Ancient monuments, Mhhammadan or Hindu, which 

can be removed from their original sites 


1 Foreword to Prof Radliakumud Mookerji’s Local Government tn 
Ancient India 
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(3) Anaent corns and tokens of cnrrenc> 

(4) Instruments of war peculiar to Assam 

(5) Articles of dress and ornaments used by the \anous 

tribes and races of Assam 

(6) Instruments of music. 

(7) The vessels used m religious ceremomes 

(8) Implements of native art and manufacture etc 

(9) Anim als peculiar to Assam dried or preser\ ed 

(10) Skeletons of particular bones of animals peculiar to 

Assam 

(11) Birds peculiar to Assam stuffed or preserved 

(12) Dried plants fruits etc 

(13) Minerals or vegetable productions peculiar to Assamese 

pharmacy 

(14) Ores of metals 

{15) Native alloys of metals 

(16) Mmerals of every descnption 

(17) Specimens of ancient costumes 

(r8) Articles and belongings assoaated with historical persons 

(19) Specunens of anctent pamtang penmanship etc 

(20) Autograph wnbngs of celebrated personages 

(21) Rare printed boote and newspaper cuttings of Instoncal 

significance 

The hterary section will be engaged in the collection 
classification and reconstruction of wntten matenals It will 
also encourage the compilation of treatises and monograplis on 
subjects on which more hght is needed The work of the 
literary section can be stated as follows 

(1) Compilation of a Bibliography of Assam Histon 

(2) Collection of anaent puthts and manuscripts 

(3) Collection of manuscnpt Assam Buranjisor chronicles 

(4) Sxanunation of the East India Company s records 

(5) Examination of the records dep>osited m Goiernment 

archi\ es m Assam and the adjoining Bengal Distncts 

(6) Collection of ballads folk songs and folk tales traditions 

etc 

(7) Compilation of a descnptive list of the arcliTological 

remains of Assam preferably photographs 

(8) Comptlauon of treatises on otiicr histoncal rtlics and 

cunos 

(9) Anthropology of the \anous tnbes and races liiing in 

Assam 

(10) Preparation of tlie texts of anaent copperplates anil 

rock inscriptions 

(11) History of towns and other historical places tojiography 

and toponomy 
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(12) Accounts of foreign traxcllers 

(13) Persian accounts 

(14) References to Assam in Sanskrit, Pali. Prakrit Tibetan 

and Chinese literaturcb 

(15) Compilation of treatises on paleolithic implements, 

niineralog\ , fauna and flora of Assam 

(16) Treatises on cannon and uarlike implements, costumes, 

etc 

(17) Records relating to the historj of tnc tea industry 111 

Assam 

(15) Records of the various Christian Missions in Assam 
For the convenience of intending uorkeis ue note below 

few subjeets which can be taken up for in\ estigation 

(1) Geographic and climatic condition of Assam 

(2) The fauna and flora of Assam botanical aspects ol the 

country , elephant-catching in Assam 

(3) The mineralogical and geological features of the countr}* 

(4) The Assamese their racial characteristics, habitat and 

affinities 

(5) Ar5*an migration into Assam ancient Kamarupa 

(6) Assam in the ejiics, classics, Puranas, Tantras, etc 

(7) Buddhist influence 111 Assam 

(8) Assam in the pre-Aliom penod 

(g) The Ahoms in Assam short historj of then reign , 
wars wath foreigners 

(10) The fusion of Shan and Assamese culture 

(11) The Ahom sj^stem of government state of the country 

dunng Ahom rule 

(12) The Bara-Bhuyans in Assam 

(13) The Koch, Chutia, Jaintia, Kachan kings of Assam, 

Manipur 

(14) The Muhammadans in Assam their laws, customs, etc 
{15) Foreigners’ accounts of Assam 

(16) The archaeological remams in Assam 

(17) History of the Assamese language and literature 

(18) Assamese art, music, painting, sculpture, pottery, 

weaving, wnckenvork, etc 

(19) Extinct and existmg Assamese industries 

(20) The rehgious institutions of the Assamese people 

Satras , festivals, etc 

(21) Assamese social customs, pastimes, recreations, marriage, 

Bthus, etc 

(22) Assamese village-life Namghar, Bhawana, Khel, 

Panchayat, etc 

(23) Assamese agriculture, crops, cattle, etc 

(24) Great men and women of Assam 

(25) Specimens of Assamese folklore 
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(26) The economic condition of the Assamese people. 

(27) The border tnbes of Assam. 

(28) Christian Sessionary -worL m Assam 

(29) Tea industry m Assam 

(30) History of education in Assam. 

4 RESEARCH ACTIVITIES UNDER GOVERNMENT 
-^The province of Assam had been a rentable terra incognita 
during the da>s of the East India Company It was the onl} 
province which sjstematicallj resisted the impenahstic designs 
of the Mogul Emperors Its wealth and resources were known 
all over India but an intimate knowledge of the province or 
its resources was a matter of very difficult acquisition The 
Assam kings ngidl> protected their country from the penetrat 
mg glance of foreigners Tavernier Bernier Manuca Ralph 
Fitch Stephen Cacclla T Cabral Bartholomew Plaisted 
Sebastmo Mannque wrote disjointed accounts of Assam and 
the> nere characterised by the credulitj and uncntical 
absorption of ail traveliers tales The first senous description 
of Assam and its inhabitants was embodied m the Loss of the 
Ter Schelhng written b> a camp-follower of Mir Jumla and 
published by Glamus in 16S2 

One Jean Baptiste Chevalier who plaved an important 
part m the Anglo-French rdations of the latter half of the 
eighteenth centurj paid in 1757 * an uuw elcome visit to the 
Ahom King Rajeswar Singha His object was to consolidate 
the Assam trade of the French East India Company from 
their headquarters at Goalpara He collected some informa 
tion relative to the geography of Assam but his attempts were 
frustrated bv the timely intervention of the agents of the 
Ahom King Major James Rennell the geographer traversed 
la 1763 the area where the Bengal distncts end and Assam 
began but there he wntes w ith regret — But I was not 
permitted to go anj higher * 

The English East India Companj obtained the desired 
opportunitj of acquinng information about Assam when a 
Bntish detacliment had to be «ent m 1792 at the express 
invntation of the Ahom King Gaunintli Singha I^rd 


ISC nni lo Th ee 1 rmckmen ot Btn^af *nd J P W tde Mcrilx 
Che\aller’* visit to i 57 ''lajor Rennell to 17G3 

* Rennell « Vemotr d a lfef> 0/ JfiuJusUn jrd eOJll n 17PJ p 
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Cornwallis, Governor-General of India, v’xote to Captain Thomas 
Welsh, the commander of the expedition 

However extraordinarjat ma^’- appear to people lu Europe, 
we are under the necessitj’- of admitting that owing to the 
unrenuttmg jealousy which the chiefs of this country have 
hitherto shown to the English, we know httle more of the 
mtenor parts of Nepal and Assam than of the interior parts 
of China, and I therefore think that no pains should be spared 
to avail ourselves of so favourable an opportunity to obtain 
good sun^eys and to acqmre every information that may be 
possible both of the population, and of the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, as well as the trade and manufac- 
tures and natural productions of countnes with which it 
must ever be our interest to maintain the most friendly 
communication ^ 

As a result of Eord Cornwallis’s injunction Captain Welsh 
despatched lengthy accounts about the government, customs 
and products of Assam , while Ensign Wood, the surveyor of 
the expedition, prepared maps of the country, and Dr 
J P Wade wrote historical and geographical accounts of 
Assam Dr Wade admitted that ' strangers of every descrip- 
tion were scrupulously demed admission mto Assam ’ 
Captam Welsh’s expedition had to retire from Assam m July 
1794 , but the first-hand information gamed about Assam 
discovered the province to the vigilant mterest of the East 
India Company The commercial relations between Assam 
and the East India Company w^ere placed on a sound and 
secure footmg, and there took place frequent interchange 
of embassies between the two territories The records of the 
East India Company between 1792 and 1826 supply ample 
evidence of their earnest attempt to collect information about 
Assam In 1809 the mdefatigable Franas Buchanan-Hamilton 
collected mformation about the government and commerce of 
Assam, as part of his survey of the territories of the East 
India Company on which he was employed by the Company, 
but even this he had to do from his camp at Rungpoor in 
Bengal 

Since the establishment of British supremacy in Assam 
m 1826 the compilation of treatises and reports on the various 


1 Captain Welsh's Expedition to Assam by Lt -Col J Johnstone, 1912, 
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aspects of Assam -was vigorondy conducted imder Government 
auspices Most of them are embodied in offiaal despatches 
unknown at present except to the archivistic explorer while 
some have seen the hght of day through the pages of the 
contemporary oriental journals and the penodicallj published 
selections from Government records David Scott s despatches 
to the Company s headquarters at Calcutta contamed the 
first official impressions of the Bntisb about Assam and the 
neighbouring hill tracts In 1832 Captain Jenkins was 
deputed to Assam by Lord Wilham Bentinck to report on its 
resources and products Dunng the administration of Upper 
Assam by Purandar Stngha 1833-38 Colonel Adam White 
Pohtical Agent r^ident at Biswanatli prepared a digest of 
information on the resources and history of Assam The chief 
Assamese informant of Jenkins and White was Mamram 
Dewan Jenkins s reports are mainly huned in the volumes 
of official records and onlv a few were published m the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal In 1838 Captam Jenkins 
visited Upper Assam in order to obtain first band information 
about Piuandar Singhas administratiou His impressions 
have been recorded m his Diary of a Tour tn Upper /Issaw ’ 

The labours of Colonel Jenkins were supplemented by 
those of Hannay Peal Foster Robinson Pemberton Dalton 
etc Through their umted efforts Ass-im became mdely 
known throughout India and elsewhere 

From 1826 Assam was a Division of Bengal and its 
Commissioner was also designated os Agent to the Governor 
General of India on the North East Trontter The records 
of the penod are huned in the archives of the Governments 
of Bengal and Assam 

Since the constitution of Assam into an independent 
provmce m 1874 under a Chief Commissioner efforts m the 
acquisition and dissemination of knowledge about the provnocc 
tool a more systematic turn The administrative reports of 
the vanous departments the pcnotlic Census Reports 
monographs on special subjects came out in quick succession 
But it must be admitted that all this work was necessarv 

1 The Drpartment of Hbtorjnl and Antlquariao hai f rtun^Jjr 

obtained possession of the original Tolume of Colonel WTiltes Jlannierlpt 
Notes and Colonel Jenkins a Diary 
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from the adnumstrative pomt of view, and though it disclosed 
judgment and penetration lustoncal scholarship was not the 
mamspnng of action ' 

5 ETHNOGRAPHY DEPARTMENT ESTABLISHED, 
1894 — ^The first attempt to conduct investigations into the 
history of Assam under direct Government auspices w'as made in 
1894 The measure was imtiated in J uly 1894 by Sir William 
Ward, Chief Commissioner of Assam, at the mstance of JVIr (now 
Sir) Bdward Gait who suggested ‘ that in Assam enquiries nught 
be made mto the ancient histoi^’- of the piovmce ’ Mr 
(afterwards Sir) Charles James Lyall while officiating as Chief 
Commissioner gave practical shape to the measure proposed 
by Sir Wilham Ward and Mr Gait The Department of 
Bthnography was established to give effect to the scheme and 
a grant was made from the provincial revenues from the year 
1894-95 In September 1894 Mr Gait summarized the 
action proposed to be taken m conducting historical research 
m Assam, as follows 
Corns — 

(1) Old Ahom coins to be read, and a search to be made 

for the coins of kings not yet collected A complete 
catalogue to be made of later Ahom corns, and any 
new ones thus brought to hght to be acqmred 

(2) A thorough search to be made for coins of the Koch 

kings and earher dynasties, if any such can be found 

(3) A collection and descnption of Manipun corns to be 

undertaken under the auspices of the Pohtical Agent, 
Manipur 

Inscnphons — 

(4) A search to be made for copperplate grants by Jaintia 

and other Sylhet rulers 

(5) Ahom land-grant plates to be collated 

(6) Ahom temple mscriptions to be collated 

(7) Inscnptions on rocks at Tezpur and at Maibang and 

elsewhere to be photographed, and rubbmgs of the 
same to be taken and sent to some competent 
scholars for decipherment. 

Ristoncal documents — 

(8) The klampur State records to be copied and translated. 

(9) The Ahom histoncal putlns to be copied and translated 

(10) A thorough search to be made for other historical 

documents 
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Quasi htsioncal wrthngs — 

(11) Vamsavali of Laksmmarayana to be copied and 

translated 

(12) Vamsavali of Prasiddhanarayana to be copied and 

translated 

(13) Anmatta s puiht to be copied and translated 

(14) A copj of the Kumara haran to be purchased if 

available 

(15) A search to be made for other similar documents and 

a catalc^e of those found to be made in the same 

form as that adopted m Bengal by the Asiatic 

Soaety 

Religious works — 

(16) Copies to be purchased of all old Assamese rehgious 

works which have been printed 

(17) A search to be made in the hbranes of the Sairas 

with a view to ascertaining if they contain any 

works of a histoncal nature 

Traditions — 

(18) Traditions to be recorded whenever heard of ^ 

Mr Gait left the province m 1897 after having published 
his Report on the Progress of Histoncal Research in Assam 
The Report contained a digest of the ongmal sources 
inscriptions on copperplates stones cannon etc. corns 
histoncal and quasi histoncal manuscnpts and other sources 
of information A bibhography of all papers and books 
relating to Assam including even unpubhshed sources was 
appended to the Report This Report was a document of 
great importance as it served to awaken vide-spread interest 
m histoncal investigations in Assam The raatenals collected 
by Sir 'Edward Gait were utilized b> him in lus History of 
Assam which was first published in 1906 

Sir Edward Gait was succeeded b\ Lt Col P R T 
Gurdon m the Provincial Directorship in the Ethnography 
Department The study of aiitbropolog> for which Assam 
proved to be a fnutful field was gradually gaming greater 
importance all over tbe world. In 1904 Mr (afterwards Sir) 
Bampfjlde Fuller inaugurated a scheme for the compilation of 
a senes of monographs on the hill tnbes of A.ssam and «^icral 


1 E A G»lt Report on tXi Progrftt o/ Untorieal RtuartS m 
PP * 2 
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were published between 1904 and 1920, when Colonel Gurdon 
retired from Assam bemg succeeded by Dr J H Hutton 
It was durmg Colonel Gurdon’s regime that the late Srijut 
Hemchandra Goswarm conducted m 1912-13 a systematic 
search for Assamese manuscnpts Thus during this period 
there was a blending of historical and literary activities with 
anthropological investigations 

The pressing demands of anthropological studies in 
consequence of the rapid disintegration of the customs of the 
pnmitive tribes diverted for the time being the importance 
of pure historical research The demands of both anthro- 
pology and history became too unwieldy for management 
under one official head, and this was one of the reasons which 
necessitated the estabhshment of a separate department for 
the advancement of historical and antiquarian studies m the 
provmce On Dr Hutton’s translation to Delhi as Census 
Comnussioner for India, Mr J P Mills was appointed m 1930 
Honorary Provincial Director of Ethnography 

In addition to the actmties of the Ethnography Depart- 
ment the Government of Assam have, durmg the last few 
decades, pubhshed a senes of books on the languages and 
mdustnes of the provmce In spite of the limited resources 
of our provmce, more so m view of its constant exposure to 
floods and earthquakes, the Government have done all they 
can to promote histoncal mvestigations A glance at the 
Catalogue of Assam Government Pubhcations will convince 
readers that our Government have not shirked their obhgation 
to promote and stimulate a correct appreaation of the vanous 
languages, customs, mdustnes of the diverse races placed under 
their charge and control 


We all acknowledge wth gratitude that in the field of Indology European 
scholars have been the pioneers, though they have had many worths 
successors amongst Indians — Sir Astitosh Mookherjee’s Address at the Annual 
Meeting of the Behar and Orissa Reseat ch Society, held at Government House, 
Patna, on March 15, 1^23 



PART II 

Department of Historical and Antiquarian 
Studies 

Its origin, objects and activities 

1 ORIGIN— To realize the importance of the Depart 

ment of Historical and Antiquanan Studies and the reasons 
which led to its establishment one has to remember the fact that 
Assam has no Umversity of its own The educational destmy 
of our provmce is roped m with the Umversity of Calcutta 
which IS controlled by the Government of Bengal Hence 
research activities m A^am have to be conducted bj individual 
workers m the face of enormous difficulties u hiJe m a Umversity 
they receive ah the necessary facihtjes from the permanent 
and stable organizations mamtamed for the purpose 
Iu\ estigations into the past history of India or of a particular 
provmce form part of the normal activities of a Umversit> 
Higher academic degrees promotions and even contmuance 
in an academic position cannot be esqiected without some 
mtnnsic achievement m the field of ongmal research Tame 
and preferential treatment accompamed b> material gam 
supply the necessary incenti\e for onginol v-ork m all 
provinces blessed uith Universities In ever> centre of 
learning there is an atmosphere of sdiolarship and frequent 
consultations between co-workers can be held thus avoidmg 
unnecessarj loss of time in going through the spade-work 
Treatises compiled by scholars arc published at the expense 
of the Universities in the usual course of business Materials 
are collected under Univ ersity auspices for uluch the individual 
worker ma> even expect some remuneration 

Piutarcli the prmce of biographers whose observations 
are e\en for modem times an object of indestructible 
interest had so earlj as the firbt centurj A v realized tlic 
ad\ antages of a big cit\ for the purpose of lustoncal in\ cstiga 
tion Thus he ivntcs m the life of Demosthenes 

The first requisite to happiness is that a man be l>om 
m a famous atj As he (the ivnltr of history) lias 
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materials to collect from a variety of books dispersed in 
different bbranes, bis first care should be to take up his 
residence in some populous town which has an ambition for 
literature There he will meet with many cunous and valu- 
able books , and the particulars that are wanting in writers, 
he may, upon inqmry, be supphed ivith by those who have 
laid them up in the faithful repository of memory This mil 
prevent his work from being defective 111 any material pomt ^ 

But here in Assam the research worker is hampered by 
endless disadvantages He works single-handed Half his 
life is spent in domg the spade-work The loan of books or 
records from distant hbranes mvolves mtermmable cor- 
respondence He collects his matenals at his own expense, 
prepares transcnpts and digests at his own expense too 
The reading pubhc being generally imacquamted with the 
importance of serious treatises are indifferent to his toilsome 
compilations Besides, his activities, however mdefatigable 
they may be, do not form part of any institutional or 
dejiartmental programme Not infrequently he is subjected 
to mlsgl^angs for transcendmg the needs of Ins bread-earnmg 
avocation He rums himself financially, and as the major 
j)art of his labours is spent m providing a hbrary and a 
workshop at his own home, or pormg over work which can be 
performed by mechamcal assistants, he is m a position to 
contribute but httle to the advancement of leammg In 
advanced countries the eqmpment of a historical investigator 
IS regarded as a national asset , and the nation provides him 
facihty and time to mterpret and reconstruct its past The 
pubhc here bemg better regaled with the romancmgs, 
inventions and exaggerations of uncritical history-wnters are 
not tramed to appreciate the serious and scientific reconstruc- 
tions of academic workers 

The present writer and his comrades engaged m the 
wearisome and spendthrift busmess of original research have 
constantly realized the extreme difficulty of their situation 
The University is not to come soon, and at times pessmusm 
and even suspicion about their own wisdom constantly harass 
their mmds But the moral obhgation that we few who have 
some pretence of education and enlightenment have to 


1 Translation published by Messrs Blackie & Son, Vol III, pp 170-1,. 
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contribute our mite to the cultural regeneration of our land 
has served as the silver hning behind the cloud and saved 
us at times when less vigorous souls would ha\e succumbed 
to the depressmg gloom of the surrounding atmosphere 

Tortunately for us and for the future of Assam there 
was Mr John Richard Cunnmgham at the helm of the educa 
tional affairs of the provmce The persistent rvorship of 
culture which he conducted between mtervals of office files 
enabled him to realize our difficulties and m January 1928 
he submitted formal proposals to the Government of Assam 
for the establishment of a department for the prosecution of 
histoncal and antiquarian studies to be raamtamed out of 
grants from provmcial revenues This timely measure of 
Mr Cuntungham Director of Pubhc Instruction Assam 
1912-31 IS brimful of limitless possibilities and his move m 
this matter wiU be one of the many bloodless trophies which 
Bntisheis have annexed m the remote comers of their far 
flung Empire 

In June 1928 Mr Cumungbam s proposal was accepted 
by Government His Escelleniy Sir Laune Hammond gave 
his sanction to the establishment of the Department and a 
Circular was issued to all Heads of Departments and the 
leadmg Government officers of the province cxplainmg the 
objects of the new Department with a request that all possible 
assistance should be rendered to the officers appointed to 
direct its activities 

During the administration of the province by His 
Excellency Sir Eaune Hammond the Department enjojed 
the steadj patronage of the Government Trom the grants 
made to the Department a large part of the scheme inaugurated 

byJIr H C Barnes and the late Snjut Hemch-uidra Gosu ami 

Was brought to completion Aflwfflrnhm tntilra bj the late 
Snjut Hemchandra Goswami Alwm B«ran;i b> Rai Salnb 
Golapchandra Bania G/Jora mdan by Snjut Tnnmchiran 
Bhattacliarjce each provided witli an English translation 
and I»Ir Goswamis DetcripUie Catalogue of Assamne 
Manuscripts were published Prof S K Bhnjans 
Tuiig^Aungia Buranjt with English translation was sent to 
the press and Prof U K Gosi^mi s translation of 
Svearganarayan Janmachant was accepted for publication 
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Sir Laune Hammoud further evinced Ins anxiety foi the 
preservation of the old records of the province by constructing a 
commodious and up-to-date Record Room at Slnllong He also 
initiated measures for the compilation of a catalogue of the 
Agency Records of the Assam Government, 1823-74, and for 
tins purpose the present writer was deputed for a period of 
•two months, April and May 1930, to make a prehminary 
survey, and his report embod3ung schemes for the compilation 
of the catalogue and preservation of records has been printed 
as an official memorandum The work of the catalogue had 
to be postponed for the present on account of the depleted 
finances of the province, aggravated by a succession of earth- 
quakes and floods His Excellency Sir Eaune Hammond had 
materially encouraged the cause of historical research m the 
province by writing a Foreword to our first Bulletin, which 
His Excellency concluded by saymg 

The Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies 
hopes to rescue as much as possible before the curtain of time 
drops and the movements of the actors are lost for good and 
all It desen^es the support of all sections of society whether 
m the shape of funds or m active assistance 111 research 

2. OBJECTS — ^As we said before the object of the 
Department is to promote historical research in Assam so 
that a more detailed and mtimate knowledge of the past 
history of the province m all spheres of life may be diflused 
It IS primarily concerned with the work contemplated in the 
literary section of the programme of research, formulated in 
the first part of this Bulletin The Department fully 
recognizes the fact that for the furtherance of historical 
research m the province we have to make full use of the 
available written records, in the shape of source materials, 
contemporary treatises, official documents and chronicles, 
etc , m order that sufficient data may be provided for work 
on constructive lines A part of the spade-w^ork has been 
already done by our ancestors whose compilations and dis- 
sertations, however crude they may appear to present-day 
scholars, afford an mvaluable mme for exploration We also 
rehlize that the present lustones of Assam are mere dry- 
bones though presented m a systematic form The customs, 
feelings and aspirations of the people come out better m the 
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human sketches recorded in our old chromcles and source- 
books The narratives episodes and annals that fill the 
pages of Assamese chromcles -will provide the necessan 
themes for creative and artistic treatment m hterature W e 
remember fully that the compilation of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chromcle by King Alfred was an achiev ement as glonous as 
his expulsion of the Danes and also that the historical p]a>s 
of Marlowe and Shakespeare would not have been possible 
but for tbe labours of the chromclers Hohnshed and Hall 
By takmg up the work of publishmg the anaent chronicles 
of Assam compiled by emment statesmen nobles and scholars 
we hope to disseminate Imou ledge of the past m the language 
of the past The existence of a large mass of original source- 
books will check the hast} conclusions of theorists vieuing 
and mterpreting the past through the deflecting pnsm of 
their emotions andanj inaccuracy unwarranted observation 
and even prejudice that nught lurk m their presentation 
of facts will at once be detected and exposed if the> do not 
find any basis m the contemporarv documents Synthetic 
work IS thus rendered possible accompanied bv the nccessarj 
safeguard prerentmg sweeping generalizations being made on 
msnfB aent data These chronicles are specimens of rac\ 
Assamese prose aud the} preserve intact the structure and 
vocabular} of the Assamese language and as such the} suppl} 
the needed data for philological and phonological mv estigations 
The compUatioa translation and publication of ancient 
histoncal classics do not constitute the onl} object of tlic 
Department. We hav e taken them first because the chronicles 
are readil} available and the} represent the starting pomt 
from whicli we hav e to march forward on the patli of histoncnl 
research Reconstruction is a question of dehy and equip 
ment but tbe cliromcles can be published rcadil} and made 
available to all mtenduig synthesii^rs 

The Department of Histoncal and Aiitiquanan Studies 
will search for histoncal raamiscnpts as well as other manos 
enpts which are also histoncal m the sense that thc> represent 
a definite phase of our ancient avalization and culture If m 
the course of a search for the antiquities of the provance thv 
Department comes to know about relics in stfii or movable 
rehes other than manusenpts and copperplates it mil inal.e 
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over the information to the museum section of our province’s 
research organization, and if the Department’s helji be needed 
in examining or acquiring them it will most gladly ofTcr its 
helping hand The Department vill, bc'^idcs, arrange to 
compile treatises on subjects on which information is desired 
b}^ the public, or w'hicli will be helpful m stimulating histoncal 
research 

In addition to the work contemplated in the preceding 
paragrajihs the Deparlinent will be a publishing sj-ndicate. 
We know well that there were and there arc still numerous 
stores of manusenpts But m tlie absence of a well-organized 
agenc}* for publication, the useful knowledge and information 
consecrated m their crumbling fohos, have been lost to the 
world It wall not do simply to collect manuscripts , efforts 
on proper lines must be instituted to bnng their contents to the 
knowledge of the public, in stnet conformity with the demands 
of accuracy and scientific aud constructive editing of old classics 
There are scholars who have sufficicut attainments to wTite 
books, but not sufficient money to publish them, and speaall}’’ 
historical books have a few^ favourers The Department wall 
come to the rescue of individual scliolars if their compilations 
deserxx publication out of the public funds 

The work of the Department is not going to end after a 
few decades or centuries The progress of liiunan knowledge 
will ehcit enhghtenment on all aspects of the past, and we 
can well imagme that branch offices wall be established at 
different places in Assam ministered b}’’ the expenence of the 
estabhshment at the Department’s headquarters 

We admit the futiht}^ of reduciug our programme to a 
cut-and-dned one We admire the encyclopedic vision of 
Sir Wilham Jones w^heu m January 1784 he formulated the 
objects of the proxiosed Asiatic Society of Bengal 

The bounds of the investigation of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal will be the geographical limits of Asia , and wathin 
these limits its enquines will be extended to whatever is 
performed by man or produced by nature 

What Edward Young uttered on a sinular purpose m his 
Night Thoughts may be reproduced here 

Had our age been coeval with the sun 
The patriarch-pupil would be learning stiU 
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We formulated a wotkmg plan of the Department of 
Historical and Antiquarian Studies where its functions were 
stated as follows and we reproduce it from Bulletin I p 6 

(r) Search for recovery and acquisition of anaent histoncal 
dassics 

(2) Search for recovery and acquisiboa of modem histoncal 
works compiled by hving or dead authors 

{3) Compilation of histoncal works bj pnv ate scholars under 
arrangement with the Department of Histoncal and 
Antiquarian Studies 

(4) Compilation of histoncal works departmentalh b> the 

staff of the D H.A S 

(5) Receivnng of information on histoncal subjects from 

officers and pnvate gentlemen and the collation of 
such information received from one or more sources 
in a presentable form 

(6) Editing and publishing of histoncal vrorks mentioned 

above as far as funds permit 

(7) Sale of the pubheations of the Department 

(8) Direction of research work undertaken b> individual 

investigators if the assistance of the Department be 
desired 

(9) Appointment of Corresponding Members consisting of 

gentlemen and ladies interested in historical research 

(10) An> other work which should legitimate!} form part of 
a histoncal and antiquanan orgamration m order to 
advance the objects mentioned abov e 

Professor Allen Johnson has classified histoncal sources 
into two mam divisions records and remains 

Records are documents designed to transmit infonnation 
in order either to perpetuate traditions and the nicmorv of 
events or to serve immediate practical jmrpobcs while remains 
are mere inanimate vestiges of human life Mjths folk 
tales ballads and songs mav be records ns well as anecdotes 
genealogies memoirs biographies pnntings and sculptinrj 
annals chronicles and histones thougli their value for 
histoncal purpose wall vary grcatl} \mong records too 
must be included all those pubhc and qtnsi public doaimcnts 
which have a utflitanan purpose such os prochmations hirs 
treaties ordinances court records legislative records diplo- 
matic papers tax lists maps ond cliarts charters coqwralio i 
records canon laws and ecclesiastical records of all *orts 
And finall> such pnvate records ns diancs letters commcrcjal 
papers walls convejanccs and inventories have an imjwrtuit 
place among histoncal sources Remains on t!i< o lur 
hand may include the tangible evidence of the wavs of human 
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society, such as sepulchre*', icniplcs, arms and armor, utensils, 
tools, clothing, adonnnents. wciglits and measures, coins, 
vehicles, houses, roads, bridges, and literature in general, a*? 
uell as those intangible mental habits rc])rescnted bj language 
and its idioms, b\ names and by pro\erbs, and those social 
institutions %\hich are summed up in the tcims worship, 
magic marriage, and labor ^ 

It wall be seen that the object of the D H A vS , ns laid dowai 
in the previous paragraphs, is to investigate into and work 
upon the sources falling under Professor Johnson’s definition 
and enumeration of records as far ns conditions m Assam 
permit, wliile those included under remains form legitimate 
part of museum activities 

3 VOLUME OF WORK — Since the publication of our 
first Bulletin m February 1932 the Department’s activities 
have increased to a considerable extent We have brought 
out altogether seven publications, and in each case the work 
of editing and seeing the book through the press, and the 
necessar,' correspondence with the printing firms conccnied 
have put a severe strain on the Directorate and the staff 
The sale of books has to be pushed foriiaid with vigilance and 
circumspection so that it may yield a fair revenue to the 
Government We have collected a large number of fresh 
manuscripts from different centres, and the more valuable 
ones in our collection have been transenbed or tj^pewritten 
by the office staff Our sale proceeds are regularly deposited 
at the Gauhati Treasuiy*, and stnet accounts are kept of our 
disbursements necessitating frequent correspondence W’lth the 
controlling authorities at the provincial headquarters We 
have to correspond with gentlemen supplying information on 
ancient records, seeking perimssion for nisertmg excerpts from 
our pubhcations, or soliciting the Department’s assistance 
and direction m conducting their independent research w^ork. 
We have, besides, to correspond with manuscript owners. 
We have also to correspond with oriental scholars of inter- 
national repute who desire information on our activities The 


1 The Historian and Historical Evidence, by Allen Johnson, Professor 
of American Plistory, Yale University, pp 4-5, New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1926 Prof Johnson’s distinction between remains and records, 
substantially corresponds to our classification of the activities of the museum 
section and hterary section respectively, set forth in Part I, ante. 
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letters received during January 7 1932 to February 22 1934 
numbered 385 and our issues both letters and packets 
during July 15 1929 to February 22 1934 came up to l 805 

4 OFFICE STAFF — The Department of Histoncal and 
Antiquanan Studies was established on June 25 1928 An 
allotment was made in the Budget for 1929 30 and the 
Department began to function from July 15 1929 A regular 
office was established at Gauhati under the control and 
supervision of the Honorary Assistant Director for the 
Brahmaputra Vallej Division and three temporary Assistants 
were appomted dunng the first year We have at present 
two Assistants Snjut Basudev Slisra BA appointed on 
August 13 1929 and Snjut Madhabchandra Barooah on 
April 16 1931 and they have been given a regular grade on 
a nsmg scale of pay with effect from Apnl i 1932 

The work done by the Departments Assistants falls 
distmctly into two divisions vi hterarj and dencal Their 
literary work compnses transcnption of manuscnpts com 
panson of transcnpts and proofs r\ith onginals rewsion 
and correction of proofs collation of texts from tuo or more 
manuscnpts m bnef they render all the mechamcal assistance 
necessary for editmg texts Thej also scrutmiae assort 
label and number manuscnpts and transcnpts and maintam 
a regular descnptive list with the names of oumers and the 
conditions of the loan or gift The clerical portion of tlieir 
labours includes the receiving of letters tjqicwntmg and 
despatching of the correspondence of the Department 
despatching of proofs sale of books locall> executing orders 
for books from mofussil customers and despatclimg the same 
byVPP preparation of bills and challans keeping accounts 
of the monej recci\ed from the Go\cmment and the amount 
realized from tlic sale of books As sucli the uork of tlic 
staff IS unremitting and incessant and tlicir hands arc s<nrccl> 
free 

5 THE DIBEOTOEATE. — Thc/lsmw Ga ette of June 13 
192S notified the appointment of tlic officers of the Dcpirtnicnt 
\[r A H W Bcntinck CIE ICS MA (Oxon) 1 U G S 
Commissioner of the Assam Valfej Division wis appointc<] 
Honorarj Provincial Director Two Honorarj As istint 
Directors were appomted for the two villcj's of tlic jirovincc 
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I^Ir J. P. I C S , i\r A (Oxon), then Deputy Coniinissioner, 
Cachar, for the Sumia Valle3' Dnusion, and Snjut 81113 3'akuniar 
Bhu3*an, i\I A , B L , Professor, Cotton College, Gauhati, for 
the Brahmaputra Valle}’ Division During i\Ir Bentinek's 
leaveforeightveeksfrom August 12, 1931, Prof 8 K Bhuyan 
was appointed to officiate as Honorar}’- Promiicial Director 
On jMr Bentmck's retirement from office on December 6, 
1933, Prof 8 K Bhin'an has been appointed Honorary 
Provincial Director of the Department I\Iaulavi Abul Pazl 
S3’^ed Ahmad, jM A (Cal and Dae ), Lecturer in Islamic 
8tudies, Cotton College, Gauhati, has been appointed to succeed 
Prof Bhu3’an in the office of the Honoraiy* Assistant Director 
for the Brahmaputra Valle}’^ Division 

Sir Wolsel}^ Haig’s remarks deser\^e to be quoted in 
this connection, — ‘ The Department is organized on the most 
economical prmaples The work of those who conduct its 
actmties is a labour of love ’ ^ The workers of the Depart- 
ment have accepted and followed the ideal fliai ihc office 
which they hold is to he looked upon not as an oinaincni io them- 
selves, hut as an instrument of seivice to the cause of learning 
and scholai ship 

6 MR BENTINCK’S RETIREMENT —Mr. A H. W 
Bentmck, the first Honorary Provincial Director of the 
Department, retired on December 6, 1933 Though engrossed 
in highly responsible admmistrative duties as Commissioner 
of the Assam Valley Division he found time to gmde, supervise 
and vigilantly guard the mterest of our infant Department All 
schemes of expansion received his prompt and sympathetic 
support Besides discharging the offiaal responsibhties he 
revised several English manusenpts taken up for pubhcation 

During his five years’ assoaation with the Department he 
tried to give it a defimte shape, so that its scope and object 
might be of a prease character In one place he defined its 
w^ork in a very succinct form by saying, — ‘ The work of the 
Department is to collect histoncal manusenpts anaent and 
modem, to transenbe them, to edit and collate them and 
prepare them for the press, correct the proofs, arrange for the 


1 Bulletin of the School of Onental Studies, London, Vol VI, Part 4, 
p 1085 
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sale of the printed books and cany on the necessary corres 
pondence arising at each stage This pohc> formulated ir 
precise terms by the first offiaal head of the Department haf 
been and will be our guiding pnnciple of action As we said 
in our first Bulletin Recovery and pubUcation will be the 
gmding aim of the Department 

Mr Bentmck eiqiressed his desire to continue in charge 
of the Department during the few months of his sta\ in India 
after his retirement and he proposed to take up the work of 
prepanng the much needed histoncal map of Assam on uhicli 
he had planned to work for seieral >ears past But Tate 
ordamed it otherwise and Mr Bentmck had to alter his plan 
for continuance m India He has promised to shower on us 
his blessings from the sanctuary of his well desen ed rest 
His guidance and watchfulness were our strong bulwark 
and their absence has only imposed greater responsibilities 
on our shoulders Under his tenderness and care our 
Department has learnt to stand and walk and his motherls 
caressings have infused a vitaUtv into its limbs whicli mil 
enable it to storm aU weather in future fair or foul 

7 HIS EXOGIiENOy THE GOVERNORS VISIT — 
In Ma> 1932 Sir Laune Hammond laid down lus rod of ofilce 
being succeeded b> His ExceUenc> Sir Micliael Keane K C S I 
CIE ICS BA The Department of Histoncal and 
Antiquarian Studies is speciall> fortunate m ha\Tng m our 
present Governor a true fneud and patron of <cholar!hip 
During His Excellencj s first official visit to Gauhati His 
Excellenc> proposed to pa> a \nsit to the Department of 
Historical and Antiquarian Studies on "March 2O 1933 
as His rbjcellenc) had to go back to Shillong after n few 
hours sti3 at Gauhati His E-vcclIencj s engagements Ind to be 
cancelled except one or two which could bt, rii'shcd tlirougli 
dunng the limited time at His Excellencj s disposal Tow ards 
the end of June 1933 His Excellencrv was plcascil to grant an 
inteiaacw to the Honorarj Assistant Director for the Brahma 
putra Vallcj Dmsion at Shillong dunng which His 1 xcclkncx 
examined some of the manusenpts m pos«e«sion of the 
Department of Histoncal and Antiquanan Studies His 
Excellcnc) showed keen interest and s>nipith> m the worl 
of the Department 
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On November 14, 1933, His Excellency the Governor of 
Assam visited the ofhcc of the Dcpaitment of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies All the manu^'Cripts, tianscniils and 
publications of the Department vcrc laid on table for His 
Excel 1 cnc\ 's inspection A cop\ of the 7 tosgkhungw Hmavp, 
English Translation, iicv h arm ed from the jiross w as jircsented 
to His Excellency as a souvemr of his august \ isil His 
Excellenc\ expressed his satisfaction at the rich collection made 
by the Department IIis h/xccllcnc\ was accompanied by 
the Hon'blc Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Bariia, B L , I^Imistcr 
for Local Self-Goveniment, Lieutenant A J Landner-Clarkc, 
Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency, I\rr A H W Bentmck, 
Commissioner of the Assam Valley Division, 3 fr C »S I\Iullan, 
ICS.MA (Dublin), Deput} Commissioner of ICamrup, and 
]\Ir. B H Routledge, I P , Supcmitendent of Police, Kanmij). 

The Hon’ble 3 Iaulavi Abdul Hamid, B L , Educational 
I\Imister to the Goveniment of Assam, paid a visit to the 
Department on Februar\' 15, 1933, and examined its collection 

Jlr Kasmath Dikshit, M A , vSupenntcndent, Archaeo- 
logical Sun’e}' of India, \nsited the ofhee of the Department 
on March 5, 1933, and purchased a complete set of the 
Department’s publications 

8. PUBLICATIONS — ^\Ve published only two chronicles 
up to Februar}'^ 1932, vjz , Assam Bwanji and Kamiupa) 
Bnranp The first book has been presenbed as a text-book 
in Assamese vernacular at the Intermediate Arts and Science 
Examinations of the Calcutta Umversit}'’, and Kamuipar 
Bwanji for the B A Examination of the same Universit}' 
We have published during the penod under re\uew^ four 
more books, viz, Tnngkhnngia Bwanji, Deodhai Asain 
Bw'anji, Asamar Padya-Bwanji and Tnngkhnngia Bwanji, 
English Translation, besides our first Bulletin 

We are glad to note that our publications have been well 
received The}' have been used almost in all lustoncal articles 
and treatises since published We have received tangible 
evidence of a general feeling that no discourse on Assam 
history can avoid exaimnation of the souice-books published 
by our Department Srijub Jvotiprasad Agarw'ala, the 
producer of the first Assamese historical film, has made ample 
use of our publications, and also of our direction and guidance. 
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Tvith regard to the setting of the story of the martyred prmcess 
Jaymati Kuann 

The Assam Bamya Sama] in a sittmg held on August 5 
1933 under the presidency of Snjut Hameshchandra Das 
M.A B 1 / passed a resolution thanking the authonties of the 
Department for publishing Kalt-bkarai Bttranjt ' by Dutiram 
Swamahar Hazanka a member of their conunimity The 
resolution took the shape of an address sent to Prof Bhuyan 
the editor of the said metrical chromcle. Rai Sahib Sonadhar 
Das Senapati the Secretary of the Assam Bamya Samaj has 
further shown his mterest m the Department s work by 
presenting us other manuscripts written bv Dutiram Hazanka 
and placmg at the disposal of the Department information 
which we had sohated from him 

On account of the finanaal stringency of the Government 
our publication work has been stayed for some time We arc 
utihzmg this interval by transcnbing and editing some of our 
histoncal classics so that they can be sent to the press T\hea 
finances improve We espect that some pubhc-spinted donor 
will come to the rescue of the Department m our present 
^ difficulties 

Almost all our pubhcations are m Assamese But v\e 
have tned to make them useful to the Dnghsh reading public 
by inserting prefaces and introductions in English In our 
Deodhai Asam Buranji and Tungkhungta Buranji (Assamese) 
the Enghsh mtroductions embody a cntical synopsis of the 
chromcles In Asamar Padya Buranjt or a metrical chromdc 
of Assam an elaborate synopsis m English has been inserted 
at the end in addition to the usual introduction m English 
We are glad to note that Artliur Probstham the well 
known oriental book seller of 41 Great Russell Street Eondon 
has arranged to stock our publications for sale \\ c ma> be 
permitted to reproduce here Sir Probstham s most cncourig 
mg words in this connection and wc clicnsh them the more 
as thej come from a person who is most intimate!) acquainted 
with all phases of achievement in Oncntolog) I have 
noticed with considerable interest witlun recent jcirs tlic 
great advimce in scholarslup on sound European hne^ m 

t I elt-iha at Buranji lora$ the firjt part o ! our Asamof PaJ)a Pu a ]i 
pp 1 u 
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India, and in spite of it your Bulletin came as a great surprise 
to me, being of exceptional^ liigli standard The biblio- 
graphical work IS absolutel}’’ perfect ’ 

Through the courtesy of j\Ir R C Goffin, I\I A , I E S 
(Retired), General ]\Ianager, the Oxford University Press took 
up the publication of our Tnuglihungia Binnnji, English 
Translation The book has been prejiared to meet the lugh 
standard of scholarship attached to all publications associated 
wTttli the name Hmnphre}’’ jMilford This book will get the 
advantage of the well-established net-work of sales organiza- 
tions connected ivitli the Oxford Umvcrsit}' Press ; and is 
thus expected to secure greater iiubhatj’’ to our Department 
and to our iirovmce, as well as a good return 

Twiglihungia Bioanjt, Enghsh Tianslation, has evoked 
general interest amongst the reading public It was favourably 
review^ed m the Statesman of December lo, 1933 Even the 
inimitable Kwi has made reference to this book soon after 
its pubhcation, in the Hoc and Thoe column, m successive 
issues of the Statesman 

9 SALE OF PUBLICATIONS.— The Department of 
Historical and Antiquarian Studies is not a mere expending 
Department It brings revenue to the Government m the 
shape of the sale proceeds of its publications, w^hereas no 
other provincial Government m India enjo}'^ any financial 
return for the grants made to Universities and other learned 
bodies In addition to the promotion of historical studies 
we are developing the D H A S as a sound busmess proposi- 
tion, so that it may m course of time hghteu the burden on 
our provincial revenues We have deposited at the Govern- 
ment Treasury a sum of Rs 946-10 which we have reahzed 
by the sale of our pubhcations up to February 22, 1934 We 
may repeat what we said m our first Bulletm, — ' If money be 
the barometer of sympathy we may be flattered into the belief 
that there is a demand for historical compilations, which is 
not surpnsmg when we remember Assam's traditional love of 
historical learning ' With better organization of sales we 
expect to 5aeld a more substantial revenue to the Government 

Our first two publications, Assam Buranji and Kamrupar 
Buranp, have become text-books in Calcutta Universit}’’, 
which will help to raise our sales figures Advertisements have 
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"been inserted in the leading Assamese penodicals Awahan 
Assamtya and Baion We have also pnnted a Descriptive 
List of PitbUcaitons in English which has been -mdely 
orctilated Advertisements have also been inserted at the 
end of our publications 

Our sale proceeds are regularlj deposited at tlie Gauliati 
Treasury With a separate building for our Department 
admitting free access to the pubhc our sales are bound to have 
marked improvement 

10 INTERNATIONAL INTEREST IN THE D H A-S — 
It IS extremelj gratifying to note that the Department of His 
toncal and Antiquarian Studies in spite of the hmited publiatj 
rendered by it has evoked the interest and s^mipatlij of 
scholars in the British Isles France Gennanj Holland 
Amenca and even China Sir Wolseley Haig the reputed 
editor of the third volume of Cambridge History of India 
reviewed our Departments activities in the Bulletin of tlic 
School of Onental Studies London Vol VI Part 4 p 1085, 
where he wrote 

In the preface to this admirable publication it is modcstli 
admitted that Assam has not hitherto been classed m popular 
estimation among the most progressne of tlic provinces of 
India Other provinces would howc\cr do well to follow in 
Its footsteps m pursuing the objects xvith which the 
Government Department which publishes this its first 
Bulletin IS concerned The origin and objects of the 
Department are «iet forth at length in Part I of the BidUttn 
and may be briefly epitomized as the prescr\ation of what is 
perishable and the careful classification and studj of c\ ctytbing 
perishable or imperishable which can throw nn> light on the 
history the archaxilogy and the anthropology of a most 
interesting and certmrUj no longer benighted province 
M Louis Finot Chev de la Legion d honiieur Professor 
Oillege de France Toulon Var France WTOte to us after 
leading our first BuUctm 

I was delighted to hear of this nen departure in the field 
of Assamese studies taken wntli an excellent programme and 
the best hopes of substantial results It requires a true 
courage to launcli a scientific series m these tmhappj da>'S 
Va^ Uio success reward jour gallant enterprise 

Wc have received encouraging tnessagos from Prof 
Dr M Wallcsor Lt Col L A Waddell ZIr F J Rapson 
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Mr C K A W Oldliam, Sir George A Gnerson, Sir William 
Foster, and the three retired Assam officers. Sir Edward Gait, 
Lt -Col P R T Gurdon and Mr J R Cunningham 

Dr Frank W Padelford, D D , an educationist of New 
York, visited the Department’s office on February’’ 5, 1933, 
and expressed Ins satisfaction after having examined our 
collection of manuscnpts ‘ Its value is untold ’, said Dr 
Padelford, animated by the natural zeal for scliolarship which 
distmgmshes the alumnies of continental and American 
Universities 

The Kem Institute of Reydeii, Holland, have honoured 
our Department by sending it regularly their publication 
Annual Bihhogi apliy of Indian AtcJnvology 

It IS interesting to note that our Department's activities 
are watched with interest m far-off China The Director of 
the National Library of Peipmg (Peking) has placed himself 
in commmucation with us This contact with Chmese scholar- 
ship can be made immensely beneficent to historical investiga- 
tions, m tracing the ongins and affinities of the Mongoloid 
tribes of Assam, and m eluadating from Chmese sources many 
a dark chapter of the ancient history of Assam 

11. BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY —The foreign pohcy 
of the kmgs of Burma had an important effect upon the destmy 
of Assam , and the forces of the Assamese and Burman kmgs 
had confronted each other more than once durmg the eighteenth 
and nmeteenth centuries, culmmatmg m the conquest of 
Assam by the Burmese and the carrying off of 32,000 Assamese 
captives to Burma The student of Assam history is anxious 
to see how these events have been recorded m the voluminous 
Burmese chronicles commonly known as Yazawins or Rajawins 
We wrote on this subject to Prof U P Maimg Tin, M A , 
B Litt , I E S , Vice-President of the Burma Research Society, 
and translator of the Glass Palace Chronicle Through Prof 
Maung Tm’s instrumentality we have received twenty-one 
volumes of the Journal of the Burma Research Society, since 
its pubhcation m 1911 One hundred years ago, through the 
atroaties comnntted by the camp-followers of Mmgimaha 
Bandula, J\lmgimaha Nand Kroden, Mmgimaha Tilowa Baju, 
Kamim Phukan, Sham Phukan and Sajati Phukan, the name 
Burma, or Man m the parlance of the Assamese, was a 
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dread to our countrymen This attempt to institute cultural 
contact forebodes happ\ augunes m the future 

Burma has become absorbmgly mterestmg to the Assamese 
m view of the numerous settlements m that provmce composed 
of the descendants of the captives earned off more than a 
hundred years ago Snjut Pninakanta Buragoham has 
written a senes of articles in the Assainiya on the Assamese 
settlers in Burma. He has also discovered there a large 
number of Assamese manusenpts preserved till now as familj 
heirlooms among the Assamese sojoumers there 

12 PUBLICATION OF BURANJIS OROHRONIOLES — 
The pubhcation of the chromcles which we have already collec 
ted will alone keep us busy for > ears The trend of narratives 
m old chromcles cannot be followed b> unimtiated readers 
on account of the multiphatj of facts of a similar character 
mz wars mtngues and diplomatic negotiations etc. Con 
siderable difficulties also arise from the archaic character of 
the language from the long stnngs of toponomous and 
patronymic appellations to indicate the identitj of histoncal 
personages generally aggravated by the mmng up of words 
and sentences as there ate no signs separatmg them The 
reduction of the chaotic mass of matenals full of unfamiliar 
names and expressions to a presentable form mthoub at the 
same time making any alteration in the text is obvnously a 
matter of delay and reqmrcs long practice discretion and 
judgment •nhich can be attained onlv by a close and intimate 
knowledge of the mmutice of Assam lustory 

The follomng processes arc invohed before a chronicle 
wntten on the folios of a sanchtpai manusenpt can be placed 
on the desk of a reader as a finished ready made maclimc 
product — transcription of the ongmal companion of the 
transenpt with the ongmal to guarantee accuracy grouping 
of the transenpt into paragraplis and cliapters wth nppropnitc 
headings collation of the text in the o\ent of there being 
two or more chronicles containing the same version *'0 tliat 
no important detail or expression liaving anv philological 
interest may be left out from the final v crsion correction of 
orthographical errors nhicli reveal scnbal idiosyncrasy rather 
tlian a svstem ngidly avoiding any correction uliicli Anil 
involve phonetic alteration preparation of a fresh copy fo 
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the press if the transcript has been subjected to heavj’’ altera- 
tions and corrections, numbering of the paragraphs, correc- 
tion of the galley proofs by comparison nath the original 
manuscript so that inaccuracj’- in the transcript undetected 
m previous comparisons may have one more chance of bemg 
detected, correction of the page-proofs once, tnuce and even 
thnce, by companson with the corrected galley proofs and 
with press-copies and even originals where necessary , com- 
pilation of the title-page, table of contents, preface, errata, 
etc , and their transcription and proof-reading We are 
havmg a constant eye on the mtroduction of shorter methods 
as far as they are compatible with hterary accuracj’’, and the 
approved traditions of scientific editing of ancient texts 

We have reframed for the present from annotatmg and 
commentmg on the text which can be better accomplished 
when a sufficient quantity of ongmal sources of information 
will be pubhshed facihtatmg the indication of references 

The pubhcation of the Assamese Bm anps, when completed, 
will place at the disposal of students of history a large mass 
of materials throwmg light on the foundation, growth and 
dechne of Ahom power m Assam , on the history and traditions 
of the Mongoloid tribes who constituted themselves mto 
important political umts such as the Cachans, Jayantias, 
Chutias, Koches, Naras, etc , on the numerous pnncipahties 
and frontier chieftams, who accepted the sovereignty of the 
Ahoms , on the conflicts between Assam and the mvadmg 
forces of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi The Buranps will also 
supply desultory glimpses mto the history of pre-Ahom Assam 
which will indicate the broad hnes of mvestigations mto a 
comparatively unknown field of study Events of the Court 
of Delhi were not excluded by the Assamese Buranjists, and 
in the class of chromcles known as Padshah-Buranps we have 
very mterestmg episodes revealing the glamour and romance 
of the India of the days of the Muhammadan Sultans and 
Badshahs The Buranps have conserved the feelmgs, 
struggles, sacrifices, sorrows, joys, customs, manners and 
mstitutions of the people of Assam, and couched as they are 
m a natural and racy prose style they constitute an unrivalled 
monument of national hterature which few other peoples of 
India possess To scholars working m a wider field of research. 
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these Buranps have a pecohar significance inasmuch as they 
reveal the processes by which the constructive forces of A15 an 
idealism permeated the institutions of the non Aryan races of 
the North East Erontier of India as well as the reverse one of 
the primitive vigour of the Mongoloid tribes leavmg their 
traces on the humanizing and all-embracing tendencies of 
Aryan culture and avihzation ' 

It IS because we realize the extreme importance of these 
existing anaent historical treatises commonly known as 
Buranjts m the compilation of which the nobles and hterati 
of the Assam Court had to pore o\er voluminous masses of 
state-papers documents and despatches that we hav e under 
taken their pubhcation first m our hands knowmg at the 
same tune that modem histoncal compilations on scientific 
lines will be possible only when the mvaluable sources of 
information stored in the dilapidated pages of the Buranjts 
are fully utilized The Department also contemplates to 
publish English translations of the Assamese chronicles when 
funds and opportumties permit 

Prof Allen Johnson m his book The Hxstonan and 
Historical Evidence has thus set forth the importance of veil 
edited records 


A first rate historian will wish to go to ongmal sources of 
information Histoncal research has been gTeatJ> 

facilitated too by the collection and editing of records cither 
by private iiutiati\e or by the aid of «oaeties There is a 
type of scholar hardly known to the general public without 
whom the wnting of historj would be irell nigh impossible 
It is he who has separated the cba0 from the wheat in anaent 
and mediaj^al manuscripts who has estabhshod correct 
texts who has collected fugitive materials who has dated 
and located inscriptions and manuscripts and w ho has 
collated and edited those great collections which arc mdi-^pcns 
able to the historian of anaent and medi'CN'd times 


1 For further information regarilio;; Assamtsc Dura»]tt $tt I*rof 
S K Bbnyani — (j) Assamese Ilitfortuit L^Uralu e pubUihrd In IndUn 
Hlitorlcal Qaartaly for Scplemhcr stf 0 (s) cn 1 /cfu/ InJ « 

/rom Assamese Sources Inti^artJoo published In The lalamlc CttUOfe 
Hyderabad D«rcan for July 19 8 pp 3 4 - 7 (3) TV 

and(4)lItstory of tMs Pngnof RafesvarSmsAa Cbapterlir \oI 

sjsdaiooTAs Annual DibltografMy of India AreMtns jy \ot III , 

by the Kem Institute Leyden Holland entry No 3J4 — _ 

that only one Du a ;i haa been publUhed lo far but that the Ai»a 
Coremment htee taken atep* to arrange for further publication* 
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13 LOCATION OF THE OFFICE. — Tlie venue of the 
Department's office has shifted from time to time, though 
for a major portion of the penod since its establishment it 
lias been located m the pnvate quarters of Prof. S. K Bhuyan 
It was first started m the office-room attached to the 
quarters of the Supennteiident, Block No I, Cotton Hindu 
Hostel, rvhen Prof Bhuyan held charge of the Hostel Durmg 
November and December 1929, ivhen the thatched roof of 
tlie Hostel vas replaced bj' comigated sheets, the office was 
slnfted to a room 111 the quarters of the Supennteiident, Cotton 
IVIoslem Hostel, through the courtesy of I\Iaulavi Abul Fazl 
Syed Ahmad On Prof Bliiij’an’s retirement from the 
Supenntendentslnp of the Cotton Plindu Hostel in Apnl 1930, 
the office was held m the drawng-room of his residence at 
Company Bagan Road, Uzanbazar In the beginning of 1931 
the office vas transferred to Prof Bhu3*an’s newl}^ constructed 
house in the immediate neighbourhood of his old quarters 

In the meautirae a small room was allotted in the office 
of the Commissioner, Assam Valley Division, and the 
Department's office was shifted thereto on February I, 1932, 
where it continued till November of that year, after which it 
was slufted to its old habitation in Prof Bhuyan's new house 
Durmg the hot weather of 1933 the office was held in 
Commissioner’s office-room as Prof Bhuyan’s new house is 
not fitted with electnc fans Dunug the second week of 
November 1933 the office was brought again to Prof Bhuyan’s 
house on the eve of His Excellency the Governor’s visit, and 
it is located there till now 

These constant shiftmgs have been necessitated by the 
advantage of the proxirmty to the Assistant Director’s own 
work-room The early part of the day up to 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon is reserved for College work, and as things are 
situated at present the afternoon hours, hohdays and any 
portion of the earher hours of the day that can be fortmtously 
squeezed out of a heavy programme, afford the only 
opportumty for carrying on the work of the D H A S The 
proximity referred to above enables the Assistant Director, 
or the Honorary Director as the case may be, to carry on his 
own work and at the same time render supervision and 
direction in the work of the D H A S The room m the 
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Co mmiss ioner s office for the use of which we are grateful to 
the authonties is not large enough even to accommodate all 
our almirahs and tables a portion of which ha\ e always to be 
stocked elsewhere even when the office is held m that room 
The room is convement for file and correspondence work 
but the work of the D H A.S requires a reference hbrarj 
always at hand and a considerable amount of seclusion and 
repose The work of the D H A S is of a character which 
requires sufficient accommodation and pubUaty We have to 
secure the interest and sj^npathy of the learned pubhc. We 
have to sell our books and so our office has to be made 
accessible to the pubhc 

The problem of space has engaged our serious attention 
during recent years The finanaal position of our Government 
like that of all governments in the world at present is far 
from satisfactory We have to keep the flag flying without 
putting undue pressure on Go\ eminent s capaat^ for pa\ 
ment Hence in our peroration m Bulletm I we issued an 
appeal 

The work w hich the Department is doing at present will 
form part of the legitimate activities of the research section 
of the future Umversitj of Assam where they will render 
the necessary incentive to teachers and students for tlie 
attainment of higher degrees and academic laurels Till 
then histoncal research m Assam will be confined to a handful 
of scholars who have natmal aptitude for the same liaving 
realized the unhnuted field of histoncal mvesUgoUons jet 
unexplored As for some jears to come thej me going to 
be a practicallj unprofitable concent from the stnctlj economic 
point, oi view the mumficciiee ol the State and of pwvate 
gentlemen will hav e to come to the rescue of historical pursuits 
But we arc fallen on cml days Tlic finanaal embarrass 
ments of the Government have cnppled our activities to o 
great extait and will do so for jears to come 

In our misfortune maj vre not count upon tlic sjTnpathj 
of the generous pubhc of Assam in our exertion to resusatatt 
the past historj of the land? W»cn we remember that 
histoncal investigations have thriven onlj under the patronage 
of the wealth} in the l^ost as well as in the West wc liop>. 
our countrvnneu will come and help us in wndmg through the 
present period of financial stnngcncj 

W^c want moncj to acquire for tlic Dcpirtinent a local 
habitation of its own where we can deposit our lustorictl 
documents and in whose secluded and rti>oscful rooms private 
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scholars as well as the hterary workers of the Department 
may carry on the work of research and compilation 

14. BUILDING FOR THE D.H.A S.— The increased 
demand for a permanent habitation of the Department sufficient 
to accommodate its collection of manuscripts and transcripts, 
stock of prmted books and its office, with a cluster of rooms 
for the officers and mtendmg research workers was a 
great problem The financial difficulties of the Government 
do not pernut the taking up of any building scheme at 
present 

The first effort m this direction was made by the 
Department when Raja Bahadur Hanharprasad Narayan 
Smgha, O B B , M B C , Raja Bahadur of Amawan and 
Tikan, stayed for two weeks at Gauhati durmg Apnl 1933, m 
the new house of Prof Bhuyan The Raja Bahadur was 
formally requested to make a donation for a building for the 
Department We concluded our appeal by sa5ung 

I need not add that this gift will be a fittmg souvemr 
of your visits to Assam and it will ehat the gratitude of the 
Government and people of Assam , and the name of the 
Raja Bahadur of Amawan and Tikan wiU be resounded 
throughout the length and breadth of India as a promoter 
and patron of learning and scholarship , and the land of 
Kamarupa and Magadha will be united as of old in one bond 
of fellowship and good-wiU 

The Raja Bahadur expressed Ins sympathy with our 
work, but on a closer scrutmy of the present finances of his 
estate on his return to Patna, he found it impossible to make 
any donation at present But we are mvmcible m our 
optnmsm, and we look upon the enhghtened Raja Bahadur, 
a premier Zammdar of Bihar, with reputation for generosity 
all over India, as a potential benefactor of the Department 
We only wish, the depression which has retarded (and also 
accelerated) human progress will find a qmck solution 

The honour of bemg the first donor of the Department 
was, however, reserved for a countryman of ours Rai 
Bahadur Radhakanta Handiqm has already shown his earnest 
sohatude for the cultural uplift of his coimtry by the gift 
of the Chandrakanta Institute at Jorhat, where the central 
office of the Assam Sahitya-Sabha is located, and by the 
endowment with the help of which the Chandrakanta Ahhidhan 
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has been compiled and published He has besides erected a 
buildmg at a cost of nearly 40 000 rupees for the housing of 
the hbraty and study of his eldest son Mr Knshnakanta 
Handiqui who after obtammg his well-deserved laurels in the 
University of Calcutta embellished them by an Oxford degree 
and by several jears of residence in the well knowu 
Universities of Europe to give a finishing touch to his hnguistic 
attainments RaiBahadurHandiqms third son Mr Lakshmi 
kanta Handiqui pursued a course of study in agnculture at 
Glasgow Their mother Mrs Narayam Handiqui has the 
reputation of bemg an idea! Assamese matron to which she 
combmes an ammated and generous sympathy for matters^ 
cultural The patnotic donor intends to associate Mrs 
Handiqui s name with the Department s buildmg 

The life of the Rai Bahadur is itself a stud> of supreme 
value to his country men From a humble position in life he 
rose to be an eminent and trusted official of the Government 
He has besides reared a tea garden which due to the careful 
supervision and management of the propnetor has mamtamed 
its solvency even m these da>s of crisis The Rai Baliadur 
beheves that the resources of a nealtli> man are for 
the benefit of the pubhc and his numerous pubhc spmtcd 
actions offer a tangible evidence of his philanthropic intent 
He has loosened his purse-stnng for the advancement of tlie 
hterature and historj of his countiy and his name will serve 
as an inspiration to the wealthy section of our countomcu 
who are also endowed with the noble desire to promote the 
cultural well bemg of their motherland \\ e can reasonablv 
expect that with this example and inspiration at our command 
no cherished project of the Department will remain unfulfilleil 
for want of financial assistance 

Arrangements are being made for acqiunng a suitable site 
for constructing tlie buildmg There will be accommodation 
in the budding for the office of the Department sale room 
stock of printed books and collection of manuscnpls ofiicers 
rooms research workers rooms Iibrarj and visitors onto- 
rooms It is desired that the budding wdl form part of tlie 
premises of the future Assam Univcrsitj in order that it ma> 
have the advimtage of the permanent as’«>aation control and 
supervision of the Unn ersit j s academic bodj 
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15 LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT.— During the 
'few years of its existence the Department has been able to build 
up a small hbrary of its own, through the generosity and 
courtesy of private owners and learned societies Now that 
we hold a sufficient stock of our own pubhcations we hope to 
persuade institutions estabhshed with the object of promotmg 
studies m Onentology to present us with copies of their 
journals and books 

We are grateful to Mr TPM O’ Callaghan, C I B , 
Inspector-General of Pohce, Assam, for havmg presented a 
number of mterestmg and valuable books to Prof Bhuyan for 
' complete personal disposal — ^to retam or present to anj'- 
nstitution or person to whom they would be of interest 
The books were sent m three mstalments, and they have 
reached our hands through the courtesy of Mr B H Routledge, 
I P , Superintendent of Pohce, Kamrup, and Major J B 
Donnelly, MB,ChB,MCh,IMS, Civil Surgeon, Kamrup 
Piof Bhuyan has m his turn presented them to the D H A S. 
Library 

16 CORRESPONDING MEMBERS— To expand the 
scope and activities of the Department, several gentlemen mter- 
ested m historical research have been appomted Correspondmg 
Members of the Department Their duties have been generally 
defined as follows 

We trust that Corresponding Members will be ready to 
help the Department with their advice and suggestions from 
time to time , that they ivdl keep us informed of any historical 
relic 01 manuscript, the acqmsition of which is, m their 
opmion, desirable, and that they will bring to the notice of 
the Department any unpublished histoncal manuscript, 
inscnption or sumlar object, the pubhcation of which will 
contribute to the advancement of histoncal knowledge, 
specially with regard to our provmce , that m short the 
Department and its Corresponding Members wiU represent an 
assoaation of scholars all workmg for the objects with which 
the Department was estabhshed 

The foUowmg gentlemen have kmdlj^ expressed their 
wulhngness to act as Correspondmg Members of the Depart- 
ment — 

I. Sir Edward Gait, K C S I , ICS. (Retired), The Croft 
Park Hih, Ealing, W 5 , England 
2 Snjut Dakshminath Bezbarua, B A , Sambalpur, B N R 
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3 U Col P R T Gordon IjV (Retued) CSI Spnng 

Grove Marden Rent Rngland 

4 Dr J H Hutton I OS Mji. DSc CJJE Census 

Commissioner New Delhi 

5 Rai Bahadur Padmanath Goham Barua AI RJi S 

Government I#iteraiy Pensioner Tezpur 

6 Snjut Hiteswar Barbarua PO SuUatanga, Upper 

Assam 

7 Snjut Raliram Medhi Extra Assistant Com 

missioner Dhubn 

S Snjut Benudhar RajUiowa B A. Evtra Assistant 
Commissioner (Retired) Dibrugarh 
9 Rai Bahadur Anandacbandra Aganvalla I P (Retired) 
Tezpur 

10 Snjut Saratchandra Goswami B-A B T Inspector oJ 

Schools Jorbat 

11 Snjut RajaniLanta Bardaloi B A Extra Assistait 

Commissioner (Retired) Dibnigarh 

12 Snjut Rajanikumar Padmapati Government Pcnsion<r 

Tezpur 

13 Rai Sahib Bharatchandra Cbaudhury Supennteodert 

Normal Traimng S<diool (Retired) Silchar 
74 Babu Bhubanmobaa Sen 21 A Professor of Histoi} 
Cotton College Gaubati ^ 

15 Maulan Mudzuddin Ahmed Hazonlca Go\emment 

Literarv Pensioner Dibrugarh 

16 Khan Bahadur Dewan Mahammad Wasil Chaudhun 

Deputy Inspector of Schools (Retired) and Zeminder 
Habiganj Sjlhet 

17 The Honorary Secretary KamarupaAnusandhanSamiti 

Gauhati 

18 Snjut Benudhar Sarma P O Channg Sibsagar 

ig 3 fr Knshnakanta Handiqui Af A (Oxon and Cal ) 
Pnacjpal Jorhat College Jorhnt 

20 The Honorary Secretarv Assam Sahit>a Sabha Jorhat 

21 Snjut Hannarajan Datta Barua Teacher j^ormnl 

Traimng School Jorhat 

22 Snjut Banikanta XaLau Professor Cotton CoUogc 

Gauhati 

23 Snjut Sonomm Cbaudhur> Go\ eminent Pensioner 

Rangmabal Ivorth Gauliati 

24 Snjut Sanesivar Kotaki Sub-Inspector of Schools 

Gauhati 

25 The Honble Afaulaii Taiznur Ah President of the 

Assam lATgisJaUvcCounal Dibnigarh 

26 Snjut Kshetradhar Bargohain BA S D C Dibrugarh 

27 Snjut Chmtaharan Patgiri Head Afostcr Bamagar 

AfX. School P O Sarbhog 
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28 Snjut Ambikaiiath Borah. A , Lecturer 111 Assamese, 

Calcutta Universit3’-, Calcutta 

29 Snjut Kirtinath Barclaloi, Jorliat 

30 Snjut Nilmani Pliukan, B A , Jorhat 

31 Snjut Uinakaiita Gosuami, 1^1 A , B L , Professor, Cotton 

College, Gauliati 

32 Snjut jMathuranath Goswann, ]M A , B L Lecturer, 

Cotton College, Gauhati 

33 Mr R R Thomas, M A , B L , P R S , Professor, 

Cotton College, Gauhati 

34 IMr Wahengbam Vumjao Smgh, Iniphal, INIanipur 

35 Snjut Padmadhar Chdiha, I\I A , B L , Gauliati 

36 i\Iaulavi Ataur Ralimau, !M A , Assistant to the DPI, 

Assam, for ^ruhainmadan Education, Shillong 

The Department has m contemplation the holding of an 
annual meetmg of all the Corresponding i\Iembers where 
papers will be read, manusenpts and other Instoncal rehes 
exlnbited and the general programme of the Department's 
activities formulated The literary meetings will be opened 
to the public while the business meetings dealing mth the 
Department’s programme vnll be confined to the Correspondmg 
and Co-opted Members The venue of the meetmg mil be at 
different parts of the province in order to stimulate interest 
in historical research at different centres At each session 
local gentlemen and ladies interested m Instoncal research 
null be appomted Co-opted Members for the purpose of the 
session Its proceedmgs mil be conducted on the lines of the 
annual sittmgs of the Indian Histoncal Records Comrmssion 
The financial difficulties through which we are passmg at 
present have not made it possible to carry out this chenshed 
project of ours 

17 ANTIQUARIAN SURVEY IN NOWGONG AND 
GOALPARA — ^In June 1933 the Department mitiated measures 
to collect mformation about the antiqmties of two distncts of 
Assam To stimulate interest in histoncal research the different 
distncts of Assam are proposed to be subjected to concentrated 
scrutiny An antiquanan survey of the terntones under the 
East India Company was undertaken m 1807-14 by Dr Erancis 
Buchanan-Hamilton His extensive reports, most of them m 
manusenpt, have been preserved in the India Office Library, 
London A portion has been mcorporated in Montgomery 
Martm’s Eastern India, 1838, where the editor’s eclecticism 
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has been senouslj questioned in raanj quarters Buchanan- 
Hamilton did not come to Assam but the report which he 
wrote about our province sitting m his camp in the Bengal 
district of Rungpoor bears evidence of his thoroughness 
and msight^ The volumes contaimng the results of anti 
quanan surve>s of Rajputana offer a valuable speamen for 
guidance m similar pro_^ects elsewhere 

We first selected Nowgong and Goalpara Thej are the 
two smallest districts of Assam and very httle has been done 
towards exploring the histoncal possibihties there We were 
fortunate m havmg two workers Snjut Birmchikumar Barua 
BA and Snjut Sarveswar Katala who volunteered their 
services for undertaking surveys of the two distncts 

The survey of Nowgong was limited down to the Kapih 
and Jamuna valleys which contam nuns and relics testif>Tng 
to the existence of a Hindu kingdom possiblj named Dai aka 
lu that area in ver> auaeut times 

After examining the proposals submitted bj Mr Barua 
and Mr Kataki the Department deaded to arrange for a 
preUimaar> survej of the two distncts and sanctioned an 
honoranum to be paid on the submission of their report 
contaimng the results of their survej The terms of the 
offer were laid dowm as follows 

The report is to embodj a suffiaent amount of fresh and 
accurate information acquired first hand The report is to 
contain hsts descriptions etc of all rehcs documents 
traditions legends etc and anj other thing of histoncal 
importance Among others mention is to be made of the 
ioUomng — 

(1) Archajological remains forts ramparts temples palaces 

rock inscnptions 

(2) Copperplate inscriptions witli copies or impressions 

where acquisition is impossible 


1 Buclianan namllton s Slaauicript Note on Aodent kamarupa com 
plletl daring hla aurrey hai been Inserted la our hamrvpar /Jri an/i tbroaslt 
the courtesy of the India Office Library London 

t The possibility of the present DavoVa In Nowrodr beinjf Identical 
with the Darika of Samudragupt* * Inscription was first pointed out by me 
in xav article Chmps f t Ike Histjry 0/ hamarupa fr:m tkt inunf^ 
of NorOum Indts publlshetl la the Assam Sabllya ‘tabha Tatrlka \oL II 

pp 175-6 The matter has now been takea tip serloudy 1 T other enqulref* 

—ShD 
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(3) Histoncal sites and places associated witli notable 

events of the past 

(4) Ancient manuscnpts written in any language and 

character with full particulars as to the owners' 
intention to permaiientlj’’ or temporarily part ivith 
them, and the price or consideration which they 
want for that purpose 

(5) Sanads and Firmans of the jMuhammadan Emperors of 

India or their deputies, vath copies where acquisition 
IS impossible 

(6) Ancient war materials and implements 

(7) Articles used as household furniture in ancient times 

(S) Ballads, folk-songs, folk-tales, legends and traditions 

(g) Coins, with facsimiles where acqmsition is impossible 

(10) Stone images and carr^mgs on stones 

(11) Old specimens of ivorj* and fihgree work 

All lists should be accompanied by descriptions of the 
objects referred to The report should be accompanied bj' 
photographs where possible 

The reports of ]\Ir Barua and ]\Ir Kataki have been 
meanwhile received and they are under exammation 

We admit we caimot at present imtiate a very mlensive 
and extensive survey for want of funds With our experience 
gamed from the districts of Nowgong and Goalpara we propose 
to extend our survey to other districts of Assam The various 
reports will be published subsequently m book-form when 
funds perrmt 

18 . MEITHI MANUSCRIPTS —On the recommendation 
made by Mr J C Higgins, C I E , I C S , while Pohtical Agent, 
Mampur, the Department decided to finance the compilation 
and pubhcation of some valuable Meithi manuscnpts brought 
to hght by the members of the Amencan Baptist Mission 
stationed at Imphal But the work has been held up at 
present as Rev W Pettigrew, who was entrusted with it 
has to remam absent from Manipur on account of the illness 
of Mrs Pettigrew Mr C Gimson, ICS, now Pohtical 
Agent, Mampur, is takmg great mterest m the work, and we 
hope it will be brought to completion withm the near future 
We are glad to note that Mr Wahengbam Yumjao Smgh, a 
Mampun scholar, is helping m the preparation of the above 
monograph 

Pandit Atam Bapu Vidyaratna of Mampur has submitted 
to the Department a treatise m English entitled Meitliai Harei 
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Maye or an accoant of the settlement of the Jfeithai race 
into Maniptir ■with ade-Iights of their ancient cnlture 

19 PREPAEATION OF A HIBTOBIOAL 3 HAP OF 
ASSAM — To properly understand the trend of narratives in our 
chronicles and historical treatises a map is of supreme import 
ance The march of an expedition the venue of a battle the 
distribution of the local admimstrators and mihtary comman 
ders occasional changes m boundanes etc cannot be fully com 
prehended without a map and it is high tune that such a map 
should be prepared -with the help of the existing topographical 
orcle district and provmaal maps supported by histoncal 
data The Statesman in reviewmg Tungkhungta Btiranji 
English Translation concluded bj saying — Will Professor 
Bhuyan some day give us a map of anaent Assam ^ One is 
very badly needed * The desirabihtj of compiling such a 
map has also been pointed out to us by Mr A- H W Bentinck 
Mr J P Mills and Mr H G Dennehy Xhe D H A S has 
taken up the work of prepanng sudi a map 

Some spade work has been done m this direction Major 
James Rermell s Map of 1765 will be a helpful basis In 1800 
Dr J P Wade compiled Geographical Sketch of Assam and 
the onginal manuscript is now deposited at the India OlTice 
This record was borroued m 1927 b> the Assam Go\cmmcnt 
through the initiative of Mr J R. Cunningham and was 
placed at our disposal The whole treatise— a ^CIy crude 
first draft — was edited by me with introduction and notes and 
published as a serial in the Assam Review for 1928 and 19^9 
under the heading Assam tn the Eighteenth Century Wc are 
also arranging to borrow from the India Office the unpublished 
document Topography of Assam compiled in 1824 bv 
Et Col r Wood and Geographical Plan of the North Cast 
Frontier of Bengal with part of Assam 

20 OUR DIPFiCULTIES-'Histoncal rcseardi presop 
poses the emplojunent of a critical lechnuiue and hence it is a 
matter for experts u ho also foresee tlie importance of things long 


1 Statesman s rote In the Us«e o! January t934 - 
icTiewlDR the booL Tungkhu gta Jiuran,, out J/. 

l^miented the tick of a good wap of oM Tho« 

such a map la <^bakf»rfart a HI toty of Upper Aium etc (MacTaCUn 

19*4 ) 
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before their lay coutemporanes can estimate their value In 
a province where the first full-fledged College came with the 
advent of the Century, winch has still no Umversitj’- of its own, 
and where the stud}'’ of provinaal lustorj’’ does not extend 
beyond the last two classes of the High School course, we do 
not expect that our work mil attain the populantj’’ we generally 
associate with Fleet Street femlletomsms and Vaudeville 
gaieties Our eyes are riveted on posterity whose gratefulness 
we shall share m proportion to the heritage we leave behmd. 
As for our contemporaries the active support of ' a fit audience, 
though few’ IS all that we count upon We are, however, 
trymg to effect a comproimse between techmcal appreciation 
and popular appeal It does not reqmre any prophetic pre- 
vision to declare that historical activities m Assam will attain 
durmg the course of another decade a legitimate place m our 
progr amm e of cultural uplift and national regeneration, as 
well as a guaranteed position m our educational syllabus 

There is a feehng that the study of the historj’’ of a small 
provmce like Assam is not so valuable as that of bigger states 
and empires Tins feehng, lamentable though it be, accounts 
for the omission of provmcial history m the Matriculation, 
Intermediate and B A Bxammations We do not hke to 
minimize the importance of the histones of Rome, Greece, 
England, Modem Europe or of India as a whole They 
certainly contnbute to the expansion of our mental outlook 
enabhng us to see thmgs m their proper perspective But 
they do not form any orgamc part of the post-university life 
of the mtelhgentsia of Assam, neither are they constantlj'’ 
refreshed, recalled and revived in the expenences of our 
countrymen durmg their professional careers, hence their 
value IS mainly hrmted to acadenuc necessity Character, 
wisdom and vigilance can be formed only by the application 
of what we have learnt in the college to surroundmgs m which 
we are placed m our stmggle for existence The officer or 
pubhast who has a masterly knowledge of the econormc 
condition of the Assamese ryats will be better able to deal with 
them with sympathy and understandmg than one who has 
on the tips of his fingers the wage returns or the vital statistics 
of New York and Manchester, but is bereft of any knowledge 
of our farmers and cultivators If he is thoroughly 
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conversant with the past history of Assam the peoples and 
places of the province wiU serve as constant reminders and 
reminiscent echoes of what he had learnt m the college. 

The extreme necessity of a knoTv ledge of local or provincial 
history has been most emphatically described by Mr J D B 
Grabble m the preface to his Htsiory of the Deccan 

I was first struck with the necessity of a work of this 
kmd by a conversation with the son of a Hj derabad Nobleman 
who had just fimshed his study in the Niram s College. I 
asked him who was the first of the Bahmanee Sultans of 
Gulburge and he said that he did not know there had been 
any He was equally ignorant of the fate of the last King 
of Golconda although the remains of the old royal fortress 
are within an hours dnve of the at> where he hied I In 
our Indian schools and collies we teach the broad outlines 
of Indian history but wepay lery httle attention to the details 
of the history of the different provinces Now it seems to 
me that it is as essential for a Deccan bo> to know something 
of the early history of that part of the countiy m whidi he 
hves os it IS for him to Imow about Albar Auraogzebc 
CUve or Warren Hastings In the same mti> a Poonah boj 
should be thoroughly grounded m the histor> of the Malirattas 
and a Bangalore boj in that of Mysore. In the schools of 
Europe a boy goes through a detailed course of the histoo of 
his own country and is onI> gi\cn a general outhne of tlio 
histor> of other nations In Indn the rcicrse seems to be 
the case. A general system is laid down for the whole of 
India which docs not embrace local and pro\nnaal histor) 
The present % olume therefore is an attempt to make Deccan 
readers more famihar with the history of their own counto 

Mr Iw. P Jajaswal m his speech deh\ercd as President 
of the Seventh Indian Oriental Conference held at Baroda in 
December 1933 emphasued tlic importance of pronnaal 
history when he said — Withm the last few j cars the attention 
of Indian histonans has been drawn towards composing text 
books on indivudual provinces or d>’nasties Tins scheme 
affords scope for intensive studies and our notions become 
more defimte 

The pubheabon of soiircc-booLs is a pioneering work 
and the spade-worker is doomed to sujxir^cssjon and obhvnon 
owing to tlie greater importance that is attached to con 
structivc works Hence some people rush to reconstruct the 
past without suffiaent evidentiary matcnals and data at Ihcir 
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disposal, wliicii amounts to putting the cart before the horse. 
The pioneer is a martyr to his cause but the fortunate scientific 
lustonan cannot achieve anj^thmg of enduring value without 
the matenals stacked and gathered by the pioneer’s labours 
The work of a lustonan is exposed to his himtations, mcludmg 
the four Idolas enunaated bj’^ Lord Bacon The existence 
of a mass of contemporary records affords the only safeguard 
to prevent the operation of individual sympathies and affi- 
liations, or what Becky says, ‘ the unfair distnbution of lights 
and shades ’ For some years to come historical activities 
in Assam should be directed towards the uuearthmg of the 
available data, thus making it possible for the architect to 
erect the huge edifice of our past Prof Fredenck J 
Teggart has, in his Theory of History, made a clear exposi- 
tion of the histonan’s work when he saj^s, — ‘ Histoncal 
work involves, first, the cntical exammation of the documen- 
tary sources of information, and second, history-wntmg or 
histonographj^ ’ 

' History makes man wise ’ ' Histoiy^ is philosophy 

taught by examples ’ These are at best half-understood 
trmsms, very few people realize the direction through which 
wisdom filters as a consequence of the study of history; or 
the manner m which war, bloodshed, dynastic overthrows 
and pohtical convulsions can approach the ethereal heights 
of pure philosophy 

The message which the past history of Assam bnngs to the 
door of us modems, will prevent the repetition of the blunders 
which we committed, the effects of which have permeated 
every artery of our present national life History will enable 
us to form a proper notion of our weakness and strength, and 
their elimination, reinforcement and compronuse will lead 
us onward m the path of progress At mtervals a nation 
should take stock of its achievements and failures , and these 
intervals, a century or a nullemum in the life of a nation, are 
like a day or a year m our mdividual existence Rightly has 
Fredenck Hamson observed, — ‘ All our hopes of the future 
depend on a sound understandmg of the past ’ 

In addition to the difl&culties ansmg from minimization 
or nusconception of the importance of provmaal history, 
we have expenenced numerous handicaps for pressure of 
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tune The scope for historical actaties is unhmited An 
mtelhgent study of the title-heads m the catalogues of Heffer 
Tuzac Probsthain Gallon aj and Porter Harrassomtz 
and of the Onental Societies spread over the uDrld mil 
acquaint us mth the numerous vanet\ of subjects nhich 
can be brought under historical scrutiny We have to educate 
our countrymen m the importance of historical studies in 
order that we may be able to keep pace mth or even form the 
rear guard of the advanced nations of the world In our 
attempt to execute even a fraction of the mental image of 
our desiderata we have been confronted mth the serious 
problem of tune Now for the first tune we realize wh> the 
ancestors of man conceived multi handed multi faced and 
hydra headed gods and monsters 

The Departments work inxolves two distinct sections — 
the running of the official machinen involving correspondence 
bookkeepmg pubhcity efforts etc and the scholarlj work of 
collating editing and compiling histoncaJ classics source- 
books and treatises At times we fear our mam purpose 
may be obscured bj the constant attention we have to paj 
to the routine. Besides the Directorate m spite of tlieir 
best zeal and self saenfice have to serve other mastcis for the 
maintenance of themselves and their dependents A solution 
of the problem of time will undoubtedly lead to the mtcnsificn 
tion of efforts for mcreasmg the activities of the Department 
The difficulties indicated m the above paragraplis have been 
fully stated m our estimate of the life-work of the late Snjut 
Hemchandra Goswanu prefixed to the first volume of Ins 
Typtcal Selections Jroni Assamese Literature 

Mr Goswatm s hterarj performance is m the main critical 
and cditonal though in Ins earlier j-ears be WTOtc verses with 
considerable ease and spontanatj He was cbiefij engaged 
in suppbnng the raw matenals mth the help of which cou 
stmctive and saentific cntiastn may lx. undertaken rn future 
when more materials wiU be forthcoming He was bewildered 
at the sight of the immense mine of sources and data for a 
historj of AsKun and of Assamese language and litcratun- 
Large numbers of manuscnpls rtprescnting the culture ami 
dvaUration of Assam are lying untraced and forgotten in tin. 
arduves of /\ssatnes4. fauuhea besides numerous inscriptiors 
and archrcorogieal relics scattered tliroughout this hoar) 
land of Kninarupa Tlit first task of tlie historical pioneer »n 
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Assam is to collect the data now readily available but 
will be effaced durmg the course of a few d 
Hemchandra’s performance has the nsk of bemg supt 
by the more critical, scientific and academic attempts of 
workers , but their value will he chiefly in the fact thi 
have been able to rouse and mamtam a sustamed inte 
historical mvestigations in Assam The achievement 
pioneer or spade-worker is as laudable as that of th 
structive histonau, the latter bemg impossible witho 
former The pioneer is a martyr to his cause wh 
fortunate reconstructor reaps the fruit of his earher 
finder's labours While the majority of his couni 
remamed deeply engrossed m worldly pursuits, Hemchj 
hfe was dominated by an overwhelming, if not fai 
zeal for research He had to create his own facihties 
arduous duties of a judiaal officer could not hold hiu 
from the performance of what, he thought, was hii 
mission He will hve m the grateful remembrance of poj 
not as an efficient revenue officer or magistrate, but 
earnest and zealous Assamese worker whose patnotis: 
pnmanly directed towards the revivification of the g 
past of his motherland The regrettable specta 
Hemchandra ponng over offiaal files or over the cont 
versions of deponents, — Hemchandra who by his i 
eqmpment and taste could have performed tasks of 
endunng and permanent importance — ^was nothmg sho: 
national calamity — Pubhshed by Calcutta University 


A young friend of mine, at the outset of his career and with hi' 
m part to be earned, i\ent for advice to Carl Schurz, who was very • 
him Uliat IS your aim?' asked Mr Schurz '1 purpose h 
histonau , was the reply ' Aha 1 ' laughed Schurz, ‘ you are adopi 

J^hi^ requires a rent-roll ’ — Dr Jame 
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Department’s Collection of Manuscripts 

I Maotscripts previously collected 

In Bulletin I pp 27—43 inserted a list of sixty*one 
man uscn pts and seventy seven transcnpts collected bj the 
Department between July 1929 and December 1931 The trans 
cnpts were prepared by the Department s staff and casual assistants 
from the Ofjgmal manuscnpts in our possession or from the original 
transcnpts obtamed from their owners A consohdated descnpti\ e 
list of all the manuscnpts collected to date is m preparabon We 
note below the important items from this old cohecbon 
The mantiscnpts included — 

(1) Twenty mne manuscnpts wntten In the practically obsolete 

AhoEQ language deolmg with history astrology oesmo 
gony rituals mantras and divination two of them 
were Ahom lexicons — Bar A mra from Ahom to Assamese 
and LaU Amta from Assamese to Ahom One of titese 
manuscripts was on Mnga cbth 

(2) Tldrty old Assamese monusenpt chronicles or Baranjis 

dealing wiUi the history of the Alioms their adminlstm 
bve STstem, Mogul wars relation with frontier tribes 
etc Their contents are supplementary in character and 
repetitions are rare Two of them were metrical 
chromcles 

The transcripts included — 

(1) Fort> four Assamese chromcles or Boranjfa some of them 

were complete histories while others dealt \^■itJl specISetl 
penods or subjects One of them was a clironJclc of the 
Emperors of Delhi 

(2) Two Ahom Assamese and Assamese-Ahom dictionaries 

Bar Amra ond LaU Atnra 

(3) Two volumes of historical letters interchanged between the 

Ahom and foreign courts 

(4) Colonel ^Vhite8 Historicol JUsccUany compiled In 1834 

It deals with the resources geographical dJvWons 
history and economic condition of the people 

(5) Several volumes of the Diary of the late Srijut ncmchoatlra 

Goswaml 

(6) IJast India Company s Records oblalnetl from India OfTicv 

Library and the Iniperial Record Department nr 
Buchanan Ilnmilton s General I letr cf ike ilitUrry and 
Manners oj hamaruta J P Wades AeeounI c/ Aitam 
and Geograpkieat Sketch of Assam Captain 
Beport on the AdmintsiraUce S^sUm of ike Akoms Klnc 
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Gaurmath. Smgha’s Treaty with the il^ast India Company, 
1794, Assam in 1792 and 1797 

(7) Two articles from oriental 3ournals, — Assam smce the 
Bspulsion of the Burmese, published m the Calcutta 
Review of 1853 , and Assam m 1837, pubhshed m Chinese 
Repertory 

2 Our New Cotuection oe Manuscripts 

The manuscripts noted below have been obtained from different 
places and individuals between January 1932 and January 1934 

A. OHANGCHOKI COLLECTION.— In July 1933 Srijut 
BasudevMisra of our Department’s staff was deputed to Changchoki 
village near Kampur Railway Station, A B R , on information 
about the existence of manuscripts there received from Srijut 
Bhubanchandra Phukan Mr Misra remained in the village only 
for two days, July 2 and 3, and he came back with forty 
manuscripts named below 

1 Erom Srijut Bhogram Gaonburah, Patiapam — 

(i) Ramayan, Patal-kanda and Swargarohan-kanda , {2) 
Ramayan, Lanka-kanda, etc 

2 Prom Snjut Laksheswar Saikia, Patiapam — 

(i) Yudhisthirar Raja-suya-yajna , (2) Gunamala , (3) Amrit- 
mathan Nat , (4) Dadhi-mathan Nat , (5) Sankardevar J anma- 
yatra Nat, (6) Syamanta-haran , (7) Bhojan-vyavahara Nat, 
(8) Bhusan-chantra , (9) Panjat-haran Nat , (10) Tamradhwaj , 
(ii) Gu-karati 

3. From Snjut Ganapati Dev Sarma, Changchoki — 

(i) Bhagavat-Gita , (2) Jyotish-ratnamala , (3) Adbhut , 
(4) Adbhut-charit , (5) Gita-Govmda, Sansknt , (6) Gita-Govmda, 
commentary, (7) Gita-Govmda m Bengah verse, (8) Mantra 
Puthi , (9) Ekodista Sraddha-bidhi , (10) Namghosha 

4. From Srijut Maheswar Saikia, Changchoki — 

(i) Kurmavali-badh , (2) Kumar-haran Nat 

5 From Snjut Chandrakanta Sarma, Changchoki — 

(i) Pad-Bhagavat , (2) Ratnamala Vyakaran 

6. From Snjut Divakar Ahom, Changchoki — 

(i) Markandeya Puran , {2) Kama-parva , (3) Vaishnava- 
mnt , (4) Uakslunau-saktisel 

7. From Snjut Bhibikanta Majumdar, Changchoki — 

(i) Hanschandra-upakhyana Nat , (2) Rash-yatra Nat , 
(3) Kulachal-badh Nat, {4) Panjat-haran Nat, (5) Smdhura- 
parva Nat , (6) Bhisma-parva Nat 

8. From Snjut Khageswar Majumdar, Changchoki — 

(i) Naradiya Piuran , (2) Baua-parva , (3) Bejah Puthi 
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B NAZIRA GOLIiROTION^ — On November 26 1933 Prof 
Bhuyan met Snjut Chidananda Bezbarna and his cousin Sniut 
Benudhar Bezbania at Naara. They are descended from Bisweswar 
Vaidyadhipa the author of the metrical chromcle Bthmarar 
Bttranp inserted m our Atamar Padya Buranjt and as the remnant 
of a powerful and cultured family they have preserved a good 
collection of Assamese manuscripts Some manuscnpts once in 
possession of their ancestors have been traced in the Assamese 
villages m Burma I am indebted to Snjut Kirtinath Bardaloi s 
kind mediation m obtaining the manuscnpts mentioned below 
from the Nazira Bezbania family Most of the manuscnpts are 
of a fragmentary character Some of them have only one or two 
fohos out of a much larger number of fohos m the corresj>onding 
ongmal manuscnpts The fohos themselves are incoherentl> 
scattered and they have since been assorted bv the Department s 
staff — 

(i) Sitala (2) Batuk (3) Norayon Kavach (4) Gajendra 
Stava (5) Sarvajaya K&vach (6) Pandav Gita (7) Jotimala 
(8) SLanda Puren (9) CbJkitM Samhlta (10} Nilakantlia 
Stotra (11) Banmara Mantra <12) Hor kata Mantra (13) 
Alalhanir Idantra (14) Nldan Samgraha (15) Siva rohosyn 
Samhlta (16) Astodosa puronar Sloka samUi) a (17) Nara 

smgha ifantra (18) Khetra Mantra (19I Navagraba Homa 
bldhi (20) Lagnaphala Vomoiia (21) Kidan (22) No\agnUm 
Puja biohi (23) Jotimala (24) Adbhut Sagar (25) Bondba 
Mantra (26) Vishnur Abheda Kavach (27) Sanlr Stotri 
(28) Durga stotra (29) Ratnomnin, Sandhi vlnyas {30) Swapno 
phal (31) Jyotish Path! {32) Dwadas-rnsir phal (33) Jatn 
nimaya (34) Dak-charit (35) Cbatnr*da3ango (36) Montn 
Putin (37) Kavach (38) Daravar Pnthl (39) Snana bldbl 
Proyoga (40) Gayatrir sapa mocban (41) Khetro markuchl} or 
Ou^adh oru Khetra kheda Mantra U-*) Samudrn laksJnn (43) 
Apadevotar Oushadh (44) Kbetrai ubnmbandha Slantra (45) 
Navagraba Puja bldhi (46) Mohantar adikatha {47) baroslnglia 
Kavach (48) Adbhut-darsoaamYugotpata (49) Swapnadhyaja 
(50) Jyotish (51) Adbhut (52) Jyotisli Sastro (53) Graliopuja 
TUtlTii and (54) some scattered foboa — Soboara sirsha puja 
Batuk Blj mantra, Navagrabor-dan Kbariko ban Dolvojnnr 
katba tbaka saptadas pustakar nam Khctrapalar Ooshadh Cltar 
Tatwa, Ganonar Puthl Slootra Puthl Kali yugar samkh>n 
Pancba pallav-dan (35) Assam Buranjl chronology from X4fS 
to 1753 

0 PURANIQUDAM OOLLEOTION.--On bovcrnUr "4 
1933 Prof S K Bhuyan on hisway to Jorhat, vnsiled tljc house of 
Snjut Baparam Sanna Thakur Pandit at noibargaon Puranigudam 
in thedistnct of Nowgong who was reported to have m posvritlon 
a large number of manuscnpts The owner made o\ er the follow 1 1 
manuscnpts to Prof Bhuyan on his wa> back to Gauhatt — 
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(i) Tithi-tatwa, Smnti-tatwa ; (2) Dasakarma Pungsaban, 
(3) Asouch-mmaya , (4) Batuk, Nilakantha-mahimna , (5) Tithi- 
tatwa, (6) Jyotish, (7) Knt, (8) Graha-jajna , (9) Gita. (10) 
Nandi-muldi, Vivaba-vidhi, Upauayana-vidlu, Graha-3a3tia , (ii) 
Sabasra-nama-mahimna, (12) Graha-stava, (13) Mangal-chowa , 
(14) Smnti-padma , (15) Prayascbitta-vidbi , (16) Vivaha-pad- 
dhati, (17) Prayaschitta-nirghanta, (18) Durga-sabasra-nam and 
Siva-sabasra-natn » 

D PANIPHUKAN’S MANUSCRIPT —During Prof 
Bhuyan’s stay at Sibsagar, October 9-12, 1933, be learnt through 
Srijut Benudhar Sarma that the Panipbukan family hvmg at Mathia- 
cbinga near Nazira possess a number of old Buranjis On Octo- 
ber II, he paid a visit to Mathiachmga m the company of Sn3uts 
Benudhar Sarma, Laksheswar Sarma, B A , B.A C , and Umakanta 
Sarma, B A , S D C Owmg to the absence of Snjut Mahendranath 
Phukan, the head of the family, his younger brother Snjut 
Chandrakanta Phukan was not in a position to say anything about 
the manuscnpts On November 26, Prof. Bhuyan agam visited 
Mathiachmga m the company of Mr Knshnakanta Handiqm, 
Snjut Kirtmath Bardaloi and Maulavi Abul Fazl Syed Ahmad 
Snjut Mahendranath Phukan bemg absent, his brother Snjut 
Chandrakanta Phukan handed over an old Assamese manuscnpt 
deahng with the diseases of hawks and their remedies Hawk- 
flight^ was a regular pastime of Ahom Rajas, and a special depart- 
ment known as the Senchowa khel, and numerous avianes or 
charai-clwngs were mamtained at State expense The present 
manuscnpt will thus be a valuable specimen of Assamese treatises 
on vetennary science, and the mdigenous medicmes prescnbed 
therein may be taken up in the treatment of birds, at least as an 
experimental measure 

E COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE COLLECTION —The 
scheme for editmg and translating old Assamese classics inaugurated 
by j\Ir H C Barnes and Mr H C Goswami was formerly executed 
through the Commissioner, Assam Valley Division, and several 
manuscnpts and transcripts had been deposited m his office They 
were made over to the Department dunng the penod under 
review, — 

(1) Hasti-vidyaniava, manuscnpt, (2) Hasti-vidyamava, 
transcnpt, (3) Hasti-vidyarnava, Bnghsh translation, abridged, 
by Prof U K Goswami , (4) Swarganarayan J anma-chant, 
transcnpt , (5) Swarganarayan J anma-chant, English translation 
by Prof TJ K Goswami, revised by Mr A H W Bentmck , 
(6) Kitavat Manjan , (7) Ghorar Oushadhar Pustak 


1 Vide Dcodhai Asam Butann, p xv of the Introduction, nnd po 117- 
142 of the text 
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T MANIBAM DEWAN S ASSAM BtTEANJI.— The 
Department acqmred from Snjut Trailokyasobhan Chandra 
Goswaim Samjana Dihmg Satradhilar of North Gauhati the 
OTgmal manuscript of the second part of ’Vfararam Dewans 
Buranjt Vweka Raina or Assam Buranjt compiled in 1838 ad 
T he book deals mainly with the following subjects 

1 Religion of Anaent Kamarnpa. Social customs Division 

of castes 

2 Establishment of the various Vaishnava Satras Propaga 

tion of Bhagavatism. 

3 Introduction of Saktaistn mto Assam Parvatia Mokah 

muna and Pahomana Gosams 

4 Origin of the hereditary Ahom noble families 

5 Ceremonies connected with the appointment and dismissal 

of Dangonas and Ringg 

6 Functions and duties of Danganas Barbarua Barphukan 

Phukans Baruas Rajkhowas Barbhandar ofScers 
Meldagia Phukans and Baruas the four Paniaias of 
Gauhati 

7 The King a ascension of Singarighar coining on the corona 

tron day 

8 Sankardeva and Madhabdeva then bres their doctrines 

and their Samhatxs the forms and ritnols of the four 
Samhatis uutiatiCT ceremonies. 

9 Bar mel or the Big Council of the King its procednre and 

deliberatioas 

10 History of Matak-danratmya or the Moomona insorrcc 

txon ongm and dcvdopment various phases and 
incidents 

11 Rise of the Tungkhudgta Family 

12 Enthronement and coroaotion of Ahom Kings 

13 Planting of Ao-bar or Ayu bar or the banyan tree of 

longevity 

14 The annual religious celebrations of the Alioms 

15 Gadadhar Smgbas wandenngs os a fugitive Ills rdgn. 

16 Origin of the JayantJo Rojos 

17 Ongm of the Kachori Rajas 

18 Ongm of the Meches or Kocbes Koch Bchar Darrang 

Bijni Beltola. 

19 Reign of Rudra Singba Siva Singha I*ramntta Singha 

Rojeswar Singha Laksbmi Suiglia GnurinnUi Singln 

20 Ongin of opium according to Brohmanda puran how it 

was brought to Assam bi I«angi Barphukan from W estem 
India obout 1O30 

21 Captain Welsh s expedition to Assam 

22 Ragn of Kamalesivor Singha 

23 Rituals of the Ritia Sect or Bmnacharf TantnX Pontlm 

24 Ragn of ChandroLanto Singha flight of Ila hinchanilra 

Ihimanancla s death Burmese atrocities 
23 Dai-id Scott lu Assam Col lUclmriU 
26 Useful Tables Sukanhas companion* Aliom Kinr* 
Bargohoins Buragouafns Barpatru Pohain 
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A transcnpt of the onginal manuscnpt prepared by Sn]Ut 
Upendrachandra ]>kharu, B B , was also acquired at the same time 
G PADMESWAR PHUKAN’S ASSAM BURANJI — 
Durmg Mr Bentinck’s stay at Sibsagar m April 1932 he was in- 
formed by us that Srijut Chandreswar Nao-baicha Phukan of that 
town has m his possession a volummous history of Assam compiled 
by his father the late Snjut Padmeswar Sing Nao-baicha Phukan 
Through the efforts of Mr A H S Fletcher, ICS, Sub -Divisional 
Officer, and Snjut Chandrakamal Bhuyan, E A C , the manuscnpt 
was obtained from Mr Phukan for the prehnunary exammation 
of the Honorary Provincial Director Mr Bentmck returned the 
manuscnpt, and it has been borrowed agam for exarmnation 
The book contains a large mass of mformation on Ahom history 
and alhed matters An expurgated edition of the Buranji will be 
valuable 

H. INDIA OFFICE MANUSCRIPTS —In September 1932 
the Department arranged to borrow from the India Office Library, 
London, the three Assamese manuscnpts mentioned in J F 
Blumhardt’s Catalogue of the Bengali and Assamese Manuscripts 
in the Library of the India Office, pp 17-18. They were retamed 
in our custody tih March 31, 1933, and were returned in due 
time after they were faithfully transcnbed by Snjut Mahendranath 
Phooquon, who also prepared m this connection an Assamese 
alphabet with the help of the various scnpts preserved in the 
manuscnpts The three manuscnpts were Ghorar Vyadhir Puthi 
or a treatise on the medicmes for the ailments of horses, Vocabularies 
of the Ashami and Camarupa Languages, 1810, by Ruchmath 
Kamrupi, and an Assam Buranp from the death of Jayadhwaj 
Smgha m 1663 A portion of the Assam Buranp has been inserted 
m our Deodhai Asam Buranp, paragraphs 286-290 

I SANKHACHUR-BADH. — ^This is a gorgeously illustrated 
Assamese manuscnpt m verse belonging to the private collection 
of the late Snjut Hemchandra Goswami, and was obtamed through 
the courtesy of his son Snjut Saratchandra Goswami, B A The 
book was written by the reputed court-poet of Assam, Kaviraj 
Chakravarti m 1648 Saka or 1726 A d under the orders of King 
Siva Smgha It contams pictures of Gadadhar Smgha, Rudra 
Smgha, Siva Smgha and his consort Phuleswan Devi, besides 
numerous love-scenes depicting the amours of Tulasi with her 
husband Sankhachur and Snknshna disgmsed as her husband, 
and battles between the Devatas and Daityas The two manus- 
cnpts Hasti-vidyarnava and Sankhachur-badh, both compiled under 
the orders of the same monarch, represent the two best Assamese 
manuscnpts discovered hitherto, judged from the mtnnsic quality 
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of the tart neat penmanship the nchly painted dlnstrabons 
depicting the court life of the sovereigns of A^am as well as their 
splendid colour-effect The pubhcabon of these two manuscnpts 
with the illnstrabons will involve an expenditure of at least one 
laldi of rupees 

J BAMGOPAL OHARIT — This nianoscnpt was obtained 
fromSnjutChmtaharanPfttgin HeadMaster BaraagarAf^ School 
It contains the life of the Vaishnava preacher Ramgopal who 
counted among his disciples Lachit Barphukan the great \nctor 
of Saraighat. The book was written m 1721 Saka or 1799 a d 
by one Jaynarayan It has been transcribed by Snjut Basudei 
Misra of the Department s staff 

K DUTIRAM HAZARIKA S MANUSORIPTS —Through 
the courtesy of Rai Saheb Snjut Sonadhar Das Senapab Registrar 
Assam Secretanat retired the Department has obtained possession 
of two manuscnpts by Dubram Hazanka whose metnca] chronicle 
of Assam consbtutes the major porbon of our Asamar Padya 
Buran]t The first one is a metncaj extravaganza depicbng the 
ongm and evils of the several drugs tobacco bhang or hemp 
opium dhutura or thorn apple Their first existence in heaven 
and their subsequent mtri^ucbon among mortals hav*c been 
described with hdanous fun The poem will be a useful instrument 
m the hands of temperance workers The second book is Bmha 
hhashva recording an imagmary conversabon between the great 
Vaishnava reformer Sankardev and his chief apostle Madhabdev 
on the subject of devohon to God 

L. HAEA GAURI SAMVAD —Tins manusenpt has been 
borrowed from the Kamanipa Anusandhan Samib It deals mth 
the geographical divisions of India followed by a short chronicle 
of ancient Ramarupa from Narakasur Dach Sanskrit verse of 
the book IS followed by an Assamese rendering The contents 
suggest hnes of enquiry but they can never be accejitcd ns 
conclusive historical evidence It has been transcribed hj Srijnt 
Basudev Misra 

M. DIARY OF A TOGP IN UPPER ASSAM 1838 — 
Capt. Franas Jenkins during his tour m Upper Assam in January to 
March 1838 maintamcd a regular diar> recording his obscrv atioiis on 
the admimstrabon of Rnja Purandor Singha and tlio economic con 
dition of the people Col Jenkins s nccurac> of obverv ation is lUus 
trated in passages like this — AU the vnUages round Jorchath haw 
a good number of betel nut trees but all arc of fuU growth or 
approaching to deca> as I do not observe anywhere 0 single >*(mng 
tree growing up to suppl) those which must soon pcnsli Tlte 
ncglecbng to raise young betel plants is one of tlic surest signs 
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we have that the pe6ple do not consider themselves comfortable ’ 
The volume was borrowed in June 1933 from the Assam Secretanat 
Record Room with the permission of Mr W A Cosgrave, then 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam A typewritten 
copy has been prepared for the Department by Snjut 
Madhabchandra Barooah 

N MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION — In addition to 
the above we have obtamed several manuscripts, — BtdJn-putJn m 
Ahom from Sri]ut Hiteswar Barbaraa , Janma-patnka from Snjut 
Dambarudhar Bardaloi , Bihu-patyika Gana^nci from Srijut 
Bangsidhar Bardaloi 

0 . HEMCHANDRA GOSWAMI COLLECTION —In 

addition to Sankhachur-hadh the Department has, through the 
courtesy of Snjut Saratchandra Goswami, B A , obtained possession 
of nmety manuscripts belonging to the private collection of his 
father the late Snjut Hemchandra Goswami Mr S C Goswami 
has, besides, made a free gift of the almirah where his father used 
to keep the manuscripts The manuscnpts are m Sanskrit and 
Assamese, and they represent different branches of Indian and 
Assamese hteratures, — drama, epic poetry, Pauramc poetry, lync 
poetry, erotics, metaphysics, aphonsms, homihes, ntuals, biography, 
medicme, arithmetic, astronomy, astrology, etc Two of the 
manuscnpts are in Unya character wntten on the usual palm- 
leaf fohos The manuscnpts are named below 

(i) S^ nkh achur-badh Nat , (2) Chor-chakravarti , (3) Gita- 
Govinda , (4) Hanschandra-upakbyan , (5) Patra-kaumudi , (6) 
Smdhura-parva , (7) Yogim-tantra , (8) Gita , (9) Gita-Govmda 
Tika , (10) Namghosha , (ii) Yogini-tantra , (12) Swatwat- 

tantra, {13) Sankhachur-badh , (14) Giaitanya-lila , (15) Yogim- 
tantra , (16) Gita-Govinda , (17) Durgotsav-bidhi , (18) Dipika- 
chanda , (19) Santi-parva , (20) Vaidya-sasbtra , (21) Sankar- 

cbant , (22) Chaitanya-mrnaya , (23) Abbishta-puran , (24) Sila- 
par\’-a , (25) Hara-Gaun Samvad , (26) Katha-Bbagavat , (27) 
Yogim-tantra , (28) Katba-Bbagavat, Canto X , (29) Snram- 
kirtan , (30) Sat-sampradayar Katba , (31) Prabodb-cbandradaya 
Natak , (32) Ankia Nat , (33) Gita , (34) Nrisnnha-kntya , (35J 
Swapnadbyaya , (36) Bbaktr-ratnavab , (37) Aswamedb-parva , 
{38) Dbarma-puran , (39) Bbagavat, Canto IX , (40) Swatwat- 
tantra , (41) Kalika Puran , (42) Gopal-Ata Cbant , (43) 

Santa-nirnaya , (44) Sivaratn-bidbi , (45) Mantra Putbi , (46) 
Gita-Goionda , (47) Guru-tatwa , (48) Annada-kalpa . (49) 

Vaidya-kalpadnun , (50) Daravar Putin , (51) Dak-bbamta , 

(52) Bbakti-ratnavab , (53) Bbagavat, Canto III , (54) Stn- 

paxva , (55) Kuruksbetra-yatra , {56) Bbavisbyat-samgraba , (57) 
Cbanak}^ , (58) Gita-Govmda , (59) Gita-Govmda , (60) Gita- 
Govmda Tika , (61) Rati-sasbtra , (62) Brabma-Vaivarta Puran , 
^3) Karma-pbal , (64) Nama-mdika , (65) Yogmi-tantra , (66) 
Brabma-Gita, (67) Santa-cbantra , (68) Barab-puran , (69) 
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( 71 ) Smarta-Sansiara HdU 
Mnl Kusadeva-chantra (74) Namghosla 

(79) AntarPuthi (So) Uttaia 
Jayadrath badh Nat (S2) Ablimimyu 
ba* Nat (S3) Damodm-chantra (84) Gang^al-Salamm 
Nirnaya (85} Gita samgraha (86) Hara Gann Samvad “(87) 
JyobA^liramaM (88) Driya PutU (8g) Unya PntU (00) 
Vaidlt Samyadmi Postlka, luua igoj 


P NAZIHA OOLLEOTWN SUPPLEMENTARY -In 

addition to the manuscnpts mentioned m paragraph B above the 
following have been obtained from the Nazira Bezbama family — 
(i) Swapnadhyaya (a) Jyobsh (3) Aynrveda (4) CMfat 
sarnava (5) Jyotish sara samgraha (6) Amarkosh 


Enonnons amonnti of material aUll await dfacoverr In varkmi o-1 1 
comers of India It Is »ad I think bow not hnndrcds hut thouisalj of 
neglected mannscripCs are in possesion ot people who hare not perpcloslrd 
the learning and attalntncnta of tbtit anetstor*. Injects the Iwrcr aa ! 
the whlte-ant are the sworn enemies of all this lilernture and so are the 
monsoon and its attendant mfidew and wobture I very year they destroy 
a vast amount of the ancient literature of the country llappHy within the 
last few decades private fnatitutfonal and rovemm nt ageweiej bare 
started to collect the manuscripts in earnest hut funds are often InsuEcictit 
spedaDy when It is a question of stepping In at the right moment to jier 
important books at a comparalfrely smaH outUy — tfe ycist la Va / 
Gen/ral Sec elaey cf Ott Jiial e Swely c/ Demfot 



PART IV. 

Opinions and Remarks. 

Str Edward Gait, KCSI ,CIE . author of ‘ A Hzsiory of Assam 

I am delighted to leam that the Department of Histoncal and 

Antiquarian Studies has been estabhshed in Assam, and hope it will 
prove a real success I shall be glad to give every help in my power 
as a Correspondmg Member — ^May 5. 1930 

The Department of Histoncal and Antiquanan Studies is domg 
very valuable work m pubhshmg the Buranjis and similar old records 
and m stimulatmg the mterest of the people of Assam m the past 
history of their country — June 26, 1933 

The Hon’ble Maidavi Saiyid Str Muhammad Saadulla, Ki , M A , 
B L , Finance Member to the Government of Assam — ^Many thanks for 
your Assam Buranji kmdly presented to me I hope the estabhsh- 
ment of the Department of Histoncal and Antiquanan Studies wiU 
ennch the Provmce m hterature and history — Jime 16, 1930 

Mr J R Cunningham, C I E , Director of Public Instruction, 
Assam, 1912-31 — Kamrupar Buranji seems to be an excellent piece 
of work I hope that it wiU be appreciated m Assam and that the 
Department of Histoncal Studies will be encouraged to further enter- 
pnse Your reference to me is most kind ^ But I was only the 
instrument of one, Suryya Kumar Bhuyan — ^December 8, 1930 

I have been very much mterested by the perusal of the first 
BuUetm of your Department — an impressive record — and appreciate 
the fnendly spint which led you to credit me with so promment a 
part m its estabhshment , the fact is of course that had it not been 
for one S K Bhuyan, the Department would never have come mto 
bemg, and were it not for the abihties and devotion of the same 
S K Bhuyan it would have had but httle to record in the way of 
accomplishment — ^Apnl 5, 1932 

Mr J Barooah, Barnsier-at-Law, Principal, Earle Law College, 
Gauhati — acknowledge with many thanks tibe receipt of a copy of 
Assam Buranji and a copy of Kamiupar Buranji sent by you for tbiQ 
library They are valuable additions to our history and hterature — 
December ii, 1930 


1 Reference was made to Mr Cunningham in the Preface to Kamrupar 
Buranp, pp v-vi, — ' I shall fail in my duty if I do not record m this con- 
nection tlie gratitude of all students of Assam history to Mr J R Cunmngham, 
CIE, Mhose imbative and mstmmentahty brought the Department mto 
bemg’— S K.B 
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S,r Jadunalh Sarh:,r Kl CJ E formerly Vuc Chmultor of 
Calcutta Unwmtiy —Kamrupar Buranji of which yon have pnbhshcd 
a scholarly edition, will be ray useful to students of Assam history 
Md to a luaited extent to those of the history of the Mughal Empire 
I shall use your Kamrupar Buranjt when I have occasion to prepare 
the next edition {^th)of my Htsioryo/ Aurangtb Vol III which deals 
wth Assam — April 3 1931 


JVfr Johan Van Manen CIE General Secretary Asiatic Socuty 
of Bengal — 1 was glad to have >our letter and delighted to hear that 
you have succeeded m collecting a large number of Ahom manusenpts 
especially as a qualified Deodhal has been engaged to assist In transla 
tion and descnpttom This is indeed of importance and gratifying— ^ 
Aprils 1931 


Lt Col P R T Gurdon CSI lA {Retd) someittne O^cxaiing 
Chief Cotnmtsstoner of Assam — Your Department has done and is 
doing much good work and it is a great satisfaction to me to learn 
that the work of historical research in the Province commenced by 
Sir Edward Galt and continued during my time by the late Snjot 
Hemchandra Goswami, and yooiself amoa^ others is making such 
really good progress — June 7 1931 

I write to acknowledge with very many thanlj receipt of > our 
mteresting Bulletin of the Assam Bepoitaent of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies from whidi it is evident that yon and your 
Department are not letting the gross grow under your feet That the 
Governor Sir Laone Hammond has been good enough to contribute 
a Foreword is a specially gratifying feature It seems that the 
Governor has taken a great personal interest In historical and 
antiquarian research work so it b all the more to be regretted that 
he 13 so soon to leave the Province. We must hope that tlie next 
Governor will be equally mterested in the work.— -March 21 1932 

Srijut Rohtnthumar Chaudhun B L Advocate Calcutta High 
Court and Member of the Assam Legtslatne Council -^1 acknowletlge 
iTith grateful thanks the receipt of a copy of Assam Btiranjt and 
Kamrupar Buranji I have found them verj useful and I liave no 
hesitation in sa}’ing that they ore valuable additions to the histories 
of Assam. The Department of Hfatorical and Antiquarian Studip 
which has published them has in my opinion amply jiwtlfied its 
existence and it ought to receive ever) encouragement from the 
Government and the public Tlianka ore due to the great pains taken 
and sacnficca made b> Prof S K Bhuj an —December iG 191* 

Snjut Rajanihanta Bardatoi BA Crfra Assistant Commisiionfr 
(Retd ) —PioleasoT S K. Blmyan under the guidance of Mr A H 
Beatinck has been doing yeoman s service Two invaluable BurarijH 
Assam Buranji and Kamrupar Buranji Ime been priat^ , 
arc in the press end sererol more ha\e been transcribed ami ^ite<j 
and a large number of hbtorieal manuscripts and Uonscripts cotkxteo 
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including some Ahom puthis, such as the one on Muga cloth pieces 
with ornamental borders To transcribe, edit and pubhsh the Assamese 
puthis and transcripts alone would take several years The result, 

I am sure, wdl place at the disposal of the pubhc a voluminous mass 
of information with the help of which constructive works on the 
soaal, rehgious, pohtical and econotmc history of the Provmce can 
be written m future The Department reqmres a separate house 
where the stafE will be able to work at them which reqmres seclusion, 
space and repose I congratulate Mr Bentmck, the Honorary 
Provmcial Duector, and his Assistant Prof S K Bhuyan on the 
splendid work achieved withm so short a time — November 20, 1931 

Snjut Lakshminath Bezbaroa, B A — I am dehghted to go through 
a copy of Assam Buranjt by the late Harakanta Barua Sadar-Armn, 
and a copy of Kamnipar Buranjt, compiled from old Assamese 
manuscript chromcles, both so ably edited by Professor S K Bhuyan, 
M A , B L , Honorary Assistant Director, and published by the 
Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Assam They are 
scholarly editions I am sure they wiU be very useful to the students 
of Assam history as weU as the history of the Moghul Empire It is 
now qmte evident that the estabhshment of the Department of 
Historical and Antiquarian Studies was a move m the right direction 
My heartfelt gratitude goes to those who were mstrumental m brmgmg 
the Department mto bemg — J anuary 7, 1932 

Srtjut Nagendranarayan Chaudhun, Zamtndar, Mechpara Estate, 
Goalpara , President of the i^th Session of the Assam Literary Conference , 
and founder of the Assamese monthly ‘ Awahon ’ — have had an 
opportumty of seemg some of the histoncal manuscripts, both Ahom 
and Assamese, that the Department of Histoncal and Antiquanan 
Studies has collected I have been amazed at the wealth of histoncal 
masterpieces which are to be found m the Assamese and Ahom 
languages, and a Ituge collection of which has been made by the 
Department Their value m any enhghtened commumty will be 
i mmen se The Department has pubhshed two chromcles and has 
m the press four more, besides several others ready for the press I 
am glad to see the fulfilment of the impetus imparted to the recovery 
and pubhcation of histoncal manuscnpts smce the unearthmg of the 
chromcle obtamed from my father-m-law the late Sn3ut Keshabkanta 
Smgha Juvara] through the efforts of Rai Bahadur Bhubanram Das, 
Sir Edward Gait and Snjut Hemchandra Goswami The Department 
has also adopted steps for teadung the Ahom language The pubhc 
of Assam should be grateful to the Government for mstitutmg 
orgamzed measures for lustoncal research by the estabhshment of the 
Department of Histoncal and Antiquanan Studies The activities 
of the Department deserve every encouragement and sympathy from 
the Go^c^un^ent and the pubhc I congratulate the Government on 
its havmg selected Prof S K Bhuyan as Honorary Assistant Director 
of the Department, who by Ins eqmpment, abihty, enthusiasm, long 
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experience and natural aptitude Is eminently fitted for tins work 
I am delighted to find that Prof Bhnyan is leavmg no stone unturned 
to make the Department a success even at enormous personal sacrifice 
The Government by establishing the Department has removed a long 
felt want m Assam specially when we know that elaborate measures 
have been taken by other provinces m historical pursuits I have 
all admiration for what the Government of Assam is doing for the 
cultural uplift of the people — annaiy 12 1932 

Annual Btbltography of Indian ArchesoJogy Volume III published 
by the hem Institute Gravenstetn Leyden Holland entry No 324 
under heading Assamese Htslortcal Literature — It is not yet enough 
known that Assam (qmte distinctly from other parts of Indio) pos 
sesses a considerable amount of histoncal chromcles called Buran}ts — - 
a fact already appreaated by Sir George A Gnerson Prof Bhuyan 
classifies them as follows (i) Desultory chronicles of the Hindu kings 
of Kamrupa from Bhagadatta to the conquest of Assam by the 
Ahoms a Shan tribe in 1228 A.C (2) Chronicles of the Ahom 
kmgs of Assam from 1228 to the termination of their rule in 1826 
continued up to 1838 a C or even later (3) Chronicles of countries 
other than Assam. It may be added tliat only one Buranji lias been 
published so far but the Assam Government hove taken steps to 
arrange for further publications 


Snjnt Hiteswar Barhanta-^l am much delighted to ha>e a copy 
of the first Bulletin of the Department of Historical ond Antiquarian 
Studies Here runs my heartfelt gratitude to %ou for the uncommon 
contribution you have been making to the Department Being m 
the midst of academical dnidgenes it is almost a wonder to me how 
you manage all these The future of a country is built more or less 
on tlie plinth of the post I am so happy to feel tliat in >ou there arc 
makmgs of a good builder of our poor province —March 7 *932 

Sniu! Bmudhar Sarma -Words fafl to give oat mj- “J^^tlon 
at tit ri:dpt of the BoUetfn of the D 1 LA.S It f> nalqao M.I toforic 
You mSTdesarro all the congratotaUon, for your laudible n^pL 
2 ? Mdatrgable rroA. The cenclodrag paragraph o your report I 
and inaeio g ^ ^ matter of fnet. throe lineo prove yoar 

S?SfSre for the lory and chreilroo ^raorneoo Into an 

energetic and histoncal race.— ilarch 9 * 93 * 

er- r J —There ore nations or countries witli hanlly any 

Ttmes o/^ liistorical or Uaditional Other lands tlicre 

baelrgrouad of te^t To the latter category 

S to o' of Wolory myll.ology 

there fa Wdden In the part of tl.fa province 
'''TJri^rhat have vet to be hroaghl Into light and utnlzerl It laav 
iMteifafa ^ Assam fa the only proa-inee In In.lia svith • 

^ notri te tto pl^ tao^^t ^ooally cntmiterl with the 
^ hfaloricol aad^quarian rmearel. oser and above the 
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one engaged in ethnographical investigations We hope the Depart- 
ment will earn wide mterest and co-operation of the pubhc and we 
wish it every success — March 19, 1932 

Bobu Puranchand Nahar, M A , BL, Vakil, Calcutta High 
Court — 1 thank very much for kmdly sendmg me a copy of your 
valuable BuUetm The difficult work of historical research you are 
carrymg certainly deserves the unstmted praise from all scholars — 
March ao, 1932 

Mr J P Mills, I C S ,M A — ^The first BuUetm of the Department 
of Histoncal and Antiquarian Studies reached me on tour, and is of 
great mterest You have accomphshed a lot and your foundations 
are weU laid Your programme fiUs me with anticipation May I 
wish you aU good fortune for the future and a swift emergence from 
the financial clouds that now engulf us — ^March 23, 1932 

Thank you so much for sendmg me the Deodhai Asam Buranji 
and Tungkhungia Buranp I am glad to see such concrete proof of 
the vigour of the Department of Histoncal and Antiquanan Studies — 
January 15, 1933 

I t^anlr you foi youT very mterestmg book {Tungkhungia Buranji 
or A History of Assam) you so kmdly sent me It is so fascmatmg 
that I could not put it down and stayed up far later than I ought to 
have done one mght readmg it — November 22, 1933 

Lt-Col Sir Wolsely Haig, KCIE, CMC, CSI, Editor of 
‘ Cambridge History of India Vol III, ‘ Turks and Afghans ‘ — am 
very grateful to you for sendmg me the first BuUetm of the Department 
of Histoncal and Antiquanan Studies of Assam, which I have read 
with much mterest, and which I hope to find tune to review in the 
BuUetm of the School of Onental Studies of the Umversity of Tondon. 
The promotion and encouragement of such studies by the Government 
of an Indian provmce, and the careful preservation and classification of 
histoncal records, are a great service to students of Indian history — 
April 4, 1932 

Sir Wolsely Haig’s review in the ‘ Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies’, London Institution, University of London, Vol VI, Part 4, 
p 1085 — In the preface to this admirable pubhcation it is modestly 
admitted that Assam has not hitherto been classed, mpopular estimation, 
among the most progressive of the provmces of India Other provmces 
would, however, do weU to foUow m its footsteps m pursuing the 
objects, ivith which the Government Department which pubhshes this. 
Its first Bulletin, is concerned The ongm and objects of the Depart- 
ment are set forth at length m Part I of the Bulletin, and may be 
bnefly epitomized as the preservation of what is perishable and the 
careful classification and study of everything perishable or imperish- 
able, which can throw any hght on the history, the archaeology and 
the anthropology of a most mterestmg and certainly no longer 
‘ bemghted ’ provmce The report on this section of the Bulletin 
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covers the period from July 1929 to December 1931 it is exceUcut 
encouraging readhig for it recounts what valuable work the 
Department has already done and makes it dear that it is but at 
the begmning of its labours Mnch that is perishable and has too 
often m the post been regarded as negligible has been preserved and 
much material for the history of Assam has been collected and the 
efforts of the Local Government m this direction rvill be gratefully 
appredated by all scholars and students 

The Department is organized on the most economical principles 
The work of those who conduct its activities is a labour of love and it 
has a list of distinguished honorary correspondents ex-officials and 
others many of whom are known far beyond the limits of Assam for 
their sdiolarship 

The BulUUn has been compfled by Prof S K Bhuyan M A 
B L Honorary Assistant Director of the Department whose 
illuminating prdace throws much light on the antecedents and origm 
of the Department and is preceded by a foreword contributed by the 
Governor of the province Sir Laurie Hammond BLCS I C B E 
whose hope that this first Bulletin will be followed by many more 
all interested m the history of India will share — June 1932 

Professor Dr Max WalUser Goefkestrasse 12 Heidelberg Germany 
— I beg to acknowledge having received a copy of Bulletm No I of 
the Department of Historical and Antiquanan Studies Assam India 
and I am specially glad to the study of Ahom language and hteratiue 
by which a lament^ gap in the study of Tfbeto-Chinese culture will 
probably be fiUed — April 4 1932 

5 tr George Abraham Gnerson OJVf — I am much obhged to you 
ioT the Bulletin No I of the Department of Historical and Anfaquarfan 
Studies in Assam I have read it with the greatest pleasure and 
much instruction and am happy to see the interest that is being taken 
m the history and antiquities of the province Certainly your Bulletm 
shows that far greater progress has been made in these researches 
fhan I was previously aware of • — Apnl 5 1932 

Af Louts Final Chev de la Legton d hanneur Professor College de 
France Toulon Var Eromaf— I have perused with much interest the 
first number of your Bulletm, which you have so kindly sent me I 
was dehghted to hear of this new departure In the field of Assamese 
studies taken with an excellent programme and the best hopes of 
substantial results It requires a true courage to launch a scientific 
senes in these unhappy days May the success reward your gallant 
enterprise. — Apnl 6 1932 

Str Utlltam Foster CJH Supennlendent of Records India 
Office London —I am obliged by your courtesy In sendmg me a copy 
of the first Bulletm issued by the Department of Historical Studies 
Assam I have perused it with mudi interest I wish the Department 
all success m its praiseworthy efforts to elucidate the history of the 
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province, and should any opportunity occur of makuig its work 
known, I shah gladly take it —April 6. 1932 

Mr E J Rapson, Professor of Sanskrit, Cambridge, Editor of the 
' Cambridge History of India Vol I, ‘ Ancient India ^Please 
accept my best thanks for your kmdness in sending me a copy of 
Buhetm No I of the Department of Histoncal and Antiquarian 
Studies This first number of a pubhcation, whidi wih place on 
record the progress of research m the history and anthropology of a 
most interestmg provmce, is most welcome Smcerely wishing the 
Department ah possible success m its efforts — ^Apnl 6, 1932 

Mr C E A W Oldham, CSI , foint-Editor of the ' Iixdian 
Antiquary ' — I have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a 
complimentary copy of Buhetm No I of your Department It is 
mdeed gratifymg to read the record of steady work that is bemg earned 
out m your provmce m furtherance of the s chem e so wisely maugurated 
by Sir Charles Lyah and Su: Bdward Gait With all good wishes for 
the work ahead — ^Apnl 9, 1932 

Li -Col L A Waddell —I thank you for the copy of the Buhetm 
No I of your Department of Histoncal and Antiquanan Studies in 
Assam which you have so kmdly sent me I find it very mterestmg 
in recording the httle known histoncal manusenpts of Assamese of 
the past few centunes I hope you wih be able to find archaeological 
remains of two or three thousand years ago of the prehistonc penod 
of the Ahoms m caves or shnnes or elsewhere Should you do so 
I trust you wih kmdly send me particulars — ^Apnl 16, 1932 

Dr Surendranath Sen, M A , Ph D , Asutosh Professor of History, 
Calcutta University — have gone through your Buhetm and found it 
very mterestmg and useful You have mdeed earned the gratitude 
of all senous students of Indian history by rescumg these valuable 
sources from obhvion — May 12, 1932. 

Amni Bazar Pairika — The brochure is the Annual Report 
(Buhetm No I of the Department of Histoncal and Antiquanan 
Studies, Assam) of the work of the Department which, though recently 
maugurated, is doing valuable work relating to researches mto Assam 
antiqmties of which much is not known to the rest of India, although 
prdustonc Assam has valuable matenals throwmg a flood of hght 
on the characteristics of races and cultures of that provmce which 
IS st^ histoncally an almost unknown book to many Sir Edward 
Gait’s ‘History of Assam’ is a mere fragmentary work, and cannot 
pretend to be an exhaustive account of histoncal Assam m its widest 
sense Mr Bhuyan. who has already given us some mterestmg 
matenals m some of his articles contnbuted to penodicals from time 
o hme, IS rendermg an mvaluable service to those wantmg hght from 

dian antiqmties of the remote past, especially from Assam which has 
mote matenals of histoncal and archaeological mterests than most of 
5 
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US know of The accounts of the vanous activities of the Department 
given m the Report under notice show that it is at present concentrat 
ing its attention on the pnhlicabon of unpublished vernacular manus 
cripts and records of antiquities and already it has succeeded in 
putting in the press five books m vernacular and two m English, It 
has also collected no less than 6i Puthis or manuscripts and 77 
transcripts and have undertaken pubhcation of a number of other 
works This is no mean achievement on the part of a Department 
which came into bemg only close upon three years back It does 
our heart good to see so much valuable work done in such a short 
period which reflects credit on those assoaated with the Department 
We doubt not the projects the Dgiartment has taken m Han d deserve 
encouragement and support from Assam Government as also public 
at large — Mar 17 1932 


TAe Vatiarant CuilAck Vol VI Uos XI and XII — The Depart 
ment of Historical and Antiquarian Studies Gauhati Assam has 
published its first bulletin of importance on the Report on the Work of 
the Department with a Handlist of Manuscripts and Transcripts The 
list of Puthis and various other manuscripts is very valuable Let us 
hope the new Onssa Government when created will immediately 
create such a department Onssa is full of palm leaf and other 
manuscripts — ^Jnly and August 1932 


JVfr Arthur Prohstham 41 Grtat Russell Street London — Yout 
valued letter together with the first Bulletm of the Department of 
Historical emd Antiquarian Studies Assam, have 3nst arrived and I 
beg of you to accept my great appreciation for both I have noticed 
with considerable interest within recent years the great advance In 
scholarship on sound Eluropean lines m India, and in spite of it 
Bulletin came as a great surprise to me being of exceptionally g 
standard The bibliographical work is absolutely 
looking forward to the second Bulletan which you were g 8 

to mention would also be posted to me when ready —March 23 1933 


Progress of Educatum tn Assam 1927 28 to 193^ 3* 

S K, Bhuyan of Cotton College carried on ^ 
with unweaned labours All the leisure at 

giving a definite shape to the activities m 

Ehstorical and Antiquanan Studies Assam which was j^.r-etor 

1928 mainly at the instance of Mr J R- Cunnl^ am sorters 

of Public ^traction Through the cea^ess effor^ of the 
and the contmued encouragement of the and 

has now acquired a sound footing and enlisted the hUtorical 

sympathy of all sections of the pubhc. A . cbronlcles 

manuscnpta and transcripts have been coUec^ uuUetin of 
pubhshed'^and four more^sent to the Press The fi^ 
the Department, compiled by him has re^Uy , Governor 

with a Foreword by His Excellency Sir I^urie H -pc-ived high 
of Assam Prof^wr Bhuyan s work has deservedly received mg 
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commendatioii frota experts Twelve articles or books have been 
compiled by him durmg the year 1931-32 — Quinquennial Review by 
Mr S C Roy, I E) S , M A (London) 

The Director, National Library of Peiping, Peiping, China — ^May 
we write to ask if it would be possible for you to present us witii 
copies of your Bulletin noted below ? Our attention has been repently 
called to this pubhcation, and as there is no doubt that it would be 
of much service to us, we smcerely hope that you could comply with 
our request It will be most gratefully received and your courtesy 
highly appreciated — ^March 27, 1932 

Srijut Upendranath Barooah, Jorhat — 1 thank you heartily for 
oftermg me a copy of the BuUetm No I of the Department of Historical 
and Antiquarian Studies, Assam The programme of work set forth 
there is varied and embracmg, and as an earnest of the attempt 
in that direction you have ably and learnedly edited the Kali-bharat 
Padya-Buranji and the Tungkhungia Buranji which are mterestmg as 
much as history as early example of Assamese language I was very 
glad to find you workmg at home early and late There can be no 
doubt that you will be able to brmg to hght many anaent rehcs of 
this important Provmce, which have hitherto remamed a sealed book 
to the outside world God wilhng you are the right man for this 
labonous busmess I hope the Government of Assam will see to place 
your services entirely to this useful work unhampered by College 
duties — August 16, 1933 

The Statesman — For his history of the last Ahom dynasty 
{Tungkhiinqia Buranji or A History of Assam, 1681-1826 A D) the 
author has successfully adopted an mgemous plan The bulk of the 
book IS a translation of a chronicle written by Srmath Duara Barbarua 
in the early 3’^ears of the 19th century This, however only covers the 
years 1751 to 1806 Professor Bhuyan has therefore prefixed a com- 
pilation from old Assamese records of the events from 1681 to 1751, 
and at the end adds an outhue of Assamese history down to 1826 
The story opens fairly enough wnth the freemg of Assam from the 
Moguls and the consohdation of the royal power after a penod of 
anarchy But degeneration soon began and the tale is a melancholy 
one of intrigue, horrible cruelty and shameless cowardice Men ready 
enough to remove the eyes and knee-caps of a helpless captive or fry 
lum ahve m oil fled at the distant sight of an armed enemy Thmgs 
were soon hopeless, and m 1792 Captam Welsh had to be called m 
to defeat with fift)’’ men the Moamana rebels who for years had defied 
tlie King of Assam, tlie ‘ God of Heaven ’ But the improvement was 
only temporal^' The rulers of Assam were rotten to the core and 
plotting traitors called in the Burmese, under whom Assam suffered 
torments or opiiression The British agam had to mtervene to end 
It, and \Yitli It the mdepeiidence of Assam A deposed kmg, Purandar 
Smgha, was replaced on tlie tlirone as a protected prmce, but in three 
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years he had defaulted in his tributes and turned the country into a 
hot bed of corruption. All Buranjts or Assamese histones are loaded 
with names for they are as much histones of the venous noble families 
os of the realm as a whole But this is no dull chronicle Apart 
from being a gold mine for the student of torture it gives us countiess 
glimpses of the ceremonies embassies feasts banting and all that 
went to make up the life of the period The Introduction containing 
a clear outline of Assamese history and the full Glossary of Vernacular 
Terms is a very valuable piece of work mdeed- — December lo 1933 

Afr T PM 0 Callaghan CJ E IP Inspector General of Poltce 
.45Ja»j— I wnte to acknowledge with much appreciation receipt of 
your complimentary copy of Tungkhungta Buranjt and I will read it 
with great pleasure not only for its contents but also m view of your 
thoughtfulness — December 21 1933 

Mr D E Roberts IMS M Sc Officiating Director of Public 
Instruction Assam — May I offer yon my congratulations on The History 
of Assam recently published as a result of your labours ? I am not 
competent to appreciate more than its mtrmsic interest but I can 
and do admire the energy and application that you have devoted in 
the midst of your regular routine duties to these historical studies — 
December 33 1933 

Journal of the Assam Sdhttya Sabha Jorhat, — We have been 
delighted to read the valoable prdace of the editor and publisher for 
which we express our admiration of hnn This Assam Buranjt 
coming up to 174 pages accompamed by a preface and other things 
neatly printed and systematically edited has added to the reputation 
of Mr Bhuyan, Honorary Assistant Director of the DH A-S — -VoL V 
Nos 3 4 Translated 

The editor deserves the thanks of the entire Assamese public 
for bringing out the book Kamrupar Buranjt m an extremely 
systematic manner We also express our admiration for the ability 
of the editor — Vol V Nos 3 4 Translated 

Aitahon Assamese monthly Calcutta. — ^Through the efforts 
Prof Bhuyan the Assamese commomty have become familiar wii 
a large of historical facts The Tunghhuttgta Buranjt publish* 
as a result of his onwearied labour for several years has enriched tl 
stock of Assamese historical literature Prof Bhuyan s reputt 
e^)enence has come out very well m the editing of the bwk. Tl 
Assamese commumty cannot but express then gratefulness for such 
contribution of his to our historical hterature We are ^atefid 1 
the Government for providing funds to the D H A.S ^ch bat 
enabled the Department to bring out this book ^VoL IV bo 
Translated 

Prot Bhoyan has added an datorate preface m EngUsU nUc, 
wfll enaWe the reader to nnderstand the mam facts embodied in tli 
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book Deodhai Asam Bwanp He deser^-es our thanks 
published previously a large mass of information on the 
of Assam as well as a number of manuseripts We express our grat 
fulness to Prof Bhuyan for pubhslung tins book m such an excellent 
manner — Vol 5, No 3 Translated 


Metrical chromcles are really laie m all languages except the 
ancient epics Mahabharat, Ramayan, and a few other poeUcal treatises 
on Pauramc subjects It is a matter of pride that chronicles ncrc 
written m Assamese verse a hmidred j^ears ago Prof Bhujan is, 
mdeed, entitled to the admiration of the whole Assamese community 
for having brought this lovely specimen of our Instoncal hlerature 
The printing and bmduig of the book Asamav Padyci'Btd'anjt are 
really very attractive — Vol IV, No ii Translated 


Address presented to P)of S K Bhuyan, cdtiai of ‘ Asaniar 
Padya-Buranp by the Assam Bamya Saniaj — ^In obedience to the 
mjimction of the entire Bamya commmiity of Assam, I address this 
cormnumcation to you, together with our thanks to the Department 
of Histoncal and Antiquarian Studies of the Government of Assam 
for prmtmg and pubhshmg Asamai Padya-Buianjt By this, you have 
not only effected the eiinchment of Assamese history and of our 
{ mother-tongue, the prestige and honour of those who belong to the 
same commumty as its author Dutiram Hazanka — a loyal fnend of 
Swargadeo Purandar Smgha and of his son Kamaleswat Smgha — 
have also been enhanced by this pubhcation The members of our 
commut u ty offer you the blessmgs of their simple hearts for brmgmg to 
hght their hterary attainments as revealed m Asamar Padya-Buranp — 
a conmnmity now practically immersed in obscurity and obhvion — 
Rai Sahib Sonadhar Das Senapati, Secretarji^, Assam Bamya Samaj, 
September 20, 1933 Translated 

f 

' Awahon, Assamese monthly, Calcutta — Assam has no separate 

Umversity Till then there will be no scope for mvestigatmg mto the 
anaent history of our land m an efiBcient maimer The treasures 
which Prof Bhuyan has imearthed under the auspices of the 
Government in face of difficulties entitle him to the admiration, not 
only of the Assamese, but of the Indians as well The Assamese 
I pubhc should give him aU kmds of help m this work m order that he 

> 1 can expand the scope and activities of the DHAS We are sure 

j that this Department will serve as the nucleus of the future Umversity 
I of Assam — ^Vol III, No 6 Translated 

I 

' The Baton, J orhat — W e thank the Assam Government for 

t estabhshmg the DHAS and appomting a competent person like 

1 Prof Bhuyan as its Assistant Director , and also for makmg it possible 

; for Mr Bhuyan to recover withm these few years a number of very 

pr^ous manuscripts deahng with pohtics, geography, commerce 
^trology, history, etc We feel proud m the success and abihty of 
irrot Bhuyan The profusion of ancient mamifirrints in A OOQ-frrt 
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no parallel in aii> otlier country We have not to take recourse to 
hearsays and legends m anting the history of Assam. One would 
be astonished to think that we have in Assam a mass of chromcles 
where very minute details are recorded —June 4 193. Translated 

There is an oiganiration in Assam known as DTI A S Through 
the labour and enterprise of Prof Bhuyan it has published a number 
of precious old Boranjis and has thereby assisted not only m the 
diSTOveiy of new facts but has also led to the advancement of our 
national hterature — December 30 1933 Translated, 

On the retirement of Mr Bentinck, the first Director of the 
D H A S Prof S K. Bhuyan has been appomted to succeed m his 
place The Assamese pnblic are fully aware how Mr Bhuyan has 
worked heart and soul for the Department of Historical and 
Antiquarian Studies during the last five years We are extremely 
delighted that an Assamese gentleman has been appomted Director 
for the first tune We are specially gratified that Governments 
selecbon has fallen upon a competent Assamese hke Piof Bhuyan 
He has devoted himself whole-heartedly to the cause of historical 
research smee his student days We thank the Government for 
providmg funds to promote investigations mto the history and 
antiquities of Assam. — February 3 1934 Translated 

Asamya Assamese biweekly Gauhati — Vit are extremely 
delighted to see that Prof S K. Bhuyan has been appomted Honorai> 
PiDvmcial Director of the D H-A.S m place of Mr A H. W Bentmck, 
the Commissiouer of the Assam Valley Division. The Assamese 
public are fully aware how Prof Bhuya|i secured the establishment of 
the Department with the help of Mr J R, Cunnmgham and how 
he has worked in a self saenfidng spirit for its advancement Assam 
has no University We are greatly pleased that Government have 
adopted effiaent measures for the prosecution of histoncal research 
m a systematic manner We thank the Government for havmg 
appointed a competent person like Prof Bhuyan and for spending 
money for bnngfng to fight tfie treasure? ^cddQt2!2g the aschnt 
history of Assam We earnestly desire that with the help of the 
Assam Government and through the efforts of Prof Bhuyan the 
name of Ac^Mm -will become famous and our countrymen as well as 
foreigners wifi have a better knowledge understanding as well as 
respect for the Assamese. The office of the Director of the two 
Departments Ethnography and Historical and Antiquarian Studies 
was hitherto confined to British officers of the status of Deputy 
Commissioners and Commissioners The entire Assamese pubhe are 
highly gratified to see that the Govenunent have this time appomted 
an Assamese to the office of the Director — Februarj 6 1931 
Translated 

The Statesman Calcutta — Mr Surya Kumar Blrayon who has 
been appomted Honorary Director of the Department of Histoncal 
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and Antiquanan Studies in Assam, is the first Indian to hold the 
appointment Assam is perhaps the only province in India which 
possesses a distmct Government Department for the pursmt of 
lustoncal and antiquarian research, — a task which would have formed 
part of the legitimate activities of a Umversity had there been one 
in the provmce The estabhshment of the Department in 1928, 
mamly through the exertions of Mr J R Cunmngham, then Director 
of Pubhc Instruction, is ‘ the culmmatmg factor of a long senes of 
measures which the Government of Assam have, m spite of limited 
resources, adopted from time to tune, smce the days of Major- 
General Prancis Jenkins, for the advancement of knowledge of the 
history and anthropology of the various races and peoples of the 
provmce ' Dunng the five years of its existence, the Department has 
published a number of historical works, mostly old Assamese manus- 
cripts rescued from obhvion, the latest pubhcation being an Enghsh 
version of a Qiromcle of the Ahom Kmgs of the Timgkhungia 
Dynasty Mr Bhuyan is of opmion that the pubhcation of the 
histoncal works will place at the disposal of students of history a 
large mass of matenals throwing hght on pre-British Assam, 
particularly on the conflicts between Assam and the invadmg forces 
of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi — ^January 30, 1934, under caption 
' Assam’s History Actmbes of Research Department ’ 


Printed by P Knigbt, Baptist Mission Press, 4i-\, I/iwer Circular Road 
CaRuttn, and published by Madhabchnudra Barooah, for the 
Govcnimcut of Assam in the Deparhnent of Histoncal and 
Antiquanan Studies 
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ihe work which the Department is doing at present will 
form part of the legitimate activities of the research section 
of the future Umversitj of Assam where thej -will render the 
necessary incentiv e to teachers and students for the attainment 
of higher degrees and academic laurels Till then bstoncal 
research in Assam will be confined to a handful of scholars 
who have natural aptitude for the same havmg realized the 
unlimited field of historical investigations yet unexplored. 
As for some years to come they are gomg to be a practically 
unprofitable concern from the stnctly economic pomt of view 
the munificence of the state and of private gentlemen will 
have to come to the rescue of historical pursuits 

But we are fallen on evil da3rs The financial embarrass 
ments of the Government have cnppled our activities to a 
great extent and, will do so for years to come 

In our misfortune may we not count upon the sympathy 
of the generous pubhc of Assam m our exertion to resusatate 
the past history of the land? When we remember that 
histoncal investigations have thriven only under the patron 
age of the wealthy m the East as well as the West we hope 
our country men will come and help us m wading through the 
present period of financial stringency 

We want money to acquire for the Department a local 
habitation of its own where we can deposit our historical 
documents and m whose secluded and reposeful rooms pnvate 
scholars as well as the hterary workers of the Department 
may carry on the work of research and compilation 

We want monej to acquire some valuable histoncal 
manuscripts which we have been able to trace 

We want money to publish the more valuable of the 
histoncal manusenpts and transenpts we have alreadj 
collected. . 

We want money to engage and remunerate leputea 
scholars for the compilation of histoncal works the necessity 
for which Tias been felt in all quarters 

We want the philanthropic pubhc to come fomard with 
earmarked donations for the undertaking of any project 
which will lead to the advancement of histoncal knowledge 


1 Onr prayer for donaUoa for o brifldtaB ha. 
from fieVaat Bandiqnl of Joihat 
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‘ The Assamese are justly proud of their national hterature In no 
department have they been more successful than m a branch of study m 
which India, as a rule, is curiously defiaent The historical works, or 
But anjis, as they are styled by the Assamese, are numerous and volummous 
Accordmg to the custom of the country, a knowledge of the But anps was an 
indispensable qualification to an Assamese gentleman ’ — Sir George Abraham 
Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India 

‘ The Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies is domg very 
valuable work m pubhshmg the Buranjis and similar old records and m 
stimulatmg the mterest of the people of Assam m the past history of their 
coimtry ’ — Sir Edward Gait, J une 26, 1933 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

The Department has pubhshed several old Assamese historical 
masterpieces, edited on most up-to-date hnes by Professor 
S K Bhuyan Each book is furnished with Preface and 
Introduction in Enghsh and Assamese, an exhaustive Table of 
Contents , and Margmaha against every paragraph , and Asamar 
Padya-Buranp has, besides, an elaborate S3mopsis in Enghsh 
Pubhcation No 6, viz , Tungkhungta Buranp A H^story of 
Assam, 1681-1826 ^ D , is the first Enghsh translation of an 
Assamese chromcle Pubhcations Nos 2, 3, 5 > 6 and 8 have 
been pnnted at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta 

1 ASSAM BURANJI— A History of Assam, from the 
commencement of Ahom rule to the British occupation of Assam 
m 1826, bemg an enlarged version of the chronicle of Kasmath 
Tamuh Phukan, by the late Srijut Harakanta Sarma-Barua 
Chaudhuri Sadar-Amin Prescribed as a text-book in Assamese 
Vernacular for the Intermediate Examinations m Arts and 
Science of the Calcutta University Published in May 1930 
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Pp XXII 4-152 Prefaw m English pp i to v Preface m 
Assamese pp vii to xiii Cloth bound with gilt letters on front and 
spine Rs 2 8 ^r copy and paper bound Re l per copy 

2 EAHRUPAE BURANJI — A History of Ramampa, 
from the carhest timK to the cessation of hostilities with the 
Moguls m ito2 a d Tile book coatains a detailed contemporary 
a^unt of the condicts with the Moguls and of the early relations 
of the Moguls with Assam and Cooch Behar with 18 contemporary 
epistles between the Ahom and Mogul courts The appendices 
to the book contain valuable accounts of Kamarupa compiled 
from the manuscript records of Buchanan Hamilton etc With 
a contemporary portrait of Nawab Mir Jumla Prescnbed as 
a text book m Assamese Vernacular for the 'BA ExammaUon 
of the Calcutta University Published m November 1930 

Preface in English pp 1 to vi Preface in Assamese pp vu 
to xn Pp XVU + 152 Cloth bound with gilt letters on front 
and spine pnee Rs 2 8 per copy and paper bcujs^ He i per 
copy 

3 DEOOHAI ASAM BURAKJI — A History of Assam 
from the earhest times to the accession of Jayadhwaj Smgha in 
1648 A D written in conformity with Ahom traditions being the 
translatioa of an old Ahom Buranji with a number of shorter 
chronicles — Bahgana Buragohams Buranjt compiled by Atan 
Buragohain Kajmantn Dangana Prime Minister of Assam ad 
i66a to 1579 Daityalta Buranjt or an account of the Ahom 
relations with neighbounng chieftains accounts of the ceremonies 
of Ahom marriages hawk flights and burials an account of the 
official functions of Daivajnas or astrologers early history and 
traditions about the Koches Kachans Jayantias Chutias Naras 
conflicts between the Nara and Mantara the first Ahom sovereign 
Swarganarayan and the Milars with a complete list of Ahom 
Kings and a table for coaverting Lakms or years of the Shan Aijepi 
calendar to their corresponding Hindu Sakas Published in 
February 1933 

Text with margmaha pp i to 222 Preface and Introduction 
in English pp in to hv Introduction m Assamese pp Iv to 
Ixx Cloth bound pnee Rs 3 per copy 

4 ASAMAE PADYA BtJRANJL— A Metncal Chromcle 

of Assam comprising nt Dutiram Hazanka s KaUbharal 
Biiranp or a History of Assam from the accession of Suhkpha 
Ratnadhwaj Smgha Lora Raja m 1679 to the transfer of the 
temtones of the Honourable East India Company in 1858 and 
and Bisweswar Vaidyadhipas Beltmarar Bitranjt from Captain 
Welsh s expedition to Assam in 1794 to the victory of the 
Barman forces at Khaganjan or Nowgong m 1819 Published m 
January 1933 _ _ 

Assamese text with margmaha pp i to 278 Synopsis in 
English pp 279 to 308 Preface and Introduction in Eng”" 
pp 111 to xvi Introduction m Assamese pp xnx to }v uotn 
bound price Rs 3 per copy 
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5. TUNGKHUNGIA BURANJI —Assamese Version. A 
diromcle of the Ahom Kmgs of Assam of the Tungkhungia Dynasty, 
bemg the Chromcle of Srmath Duara Barbarua with prefatory 
chapters collated by tlie editor. From the accession of Gadadhar 
Smgha to the eleventh year of the reign of Kamaleswar Singha, 
i68i to 1806 , with an account of the penod of disruption, 1671 to 
1681 Contains valuable accounts of the reigns of Gadadhar Smgha, 
Rudra Smgha, Siva Smgha, Pramatta Smgha, Rajeswar Singha, 
Lakshmi Smgha, Gaunnath Smgha and Kamaleswar Singha 
Pubhshed in December 1932 

Assamese text with margmalia, pp i to 186 , Preface and 
Introduction in Enghsh, pp ui to xxvu , Introduction m Assamese, 
pp XXXV to xlvii With four-coloured contemporary portraits of 
King Siva Smgha and his Queen regnant Maharani Amvika Devi. 
Cloth bound, pnce Rs 2-8 per copy 

6. TUNGKHUNGIA BURANJI— A History of Assam, 
1681 to 1826 A D. Enghsh translation of the above by Prof S K 
Bhuyan, with supplement bnnging down the history to the end of 
Ahom rule in 1826 With Introduction, Genealogical Tables, 
Bibhography, Glossary and Index Published by the Oxford 
University Press for the Government of Assam m the Department 
of Histoncal and Antiquanan Studies Pubhshed in November 1933 

Pp xxxu -1-262 Preface, pp vu to xii , Introduction, pp xv 
to xxxii , Genealogical Tables, pp 224 to 227 , Bibhography, pp 
228 to 232 , Glossary, pp 233 to 245 , Index, pp 246 to 262 
Qoth bound, Rs 10 per copy ^ 

7. BULLETIN NO. 1— With an Introduction by His 
Excellency Sir Laune Hammond, Governor of Assam, 1927-1932 
Report on the Work of the Department from July 1929 to 
December 1931 In three parts Part I, Report on the Work of 
the Department , Part H, Handhst of Manuscnpts , Part III, 
Handhst of Transcripts Pubhshed m February 1932 

Pp vui-t-48 Pnce Re i per copy 

8 BULLETIN NO 2. — ^With an Introduction by His 
Excellency Sir Michael Keane, Governor of Assam Report on the 
Work of the Department from January 1932 to February 1934 
In four parts Part I, Histoncal Research m Assam ; Part II, 
Ongm, Objects and Activities of the D H A S , Part IH, D.H A S 
Collection of Manuscnpts , Part IV, Opmions and Remarks. 
Pubhshed m March 1934. 

Pp XU -1-76 Pnce Re i per copy. 

The above books can be had of — 

SRIJUT BASUDEV MISRA, BA, 

ASSISTANT, DHAS. OFFICE, 

GAUHATI, ASSAM, INDIA. 


1 Tungkhungia Burann History of Assam, 1681—1826 A D , can be 
had of the publwhers, — Oxford University Press, Mercantile Buildings, 
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TUNGKHUNGIA BURANJI 

OR 

A HISTORY OF ASSAM, 
1681-1826 AD 

Compiled edited, and tranilated by 

S K BHUYAN, MA, BL, 

Pnf uar Col/ Qmh H JH nvPntiad IDlnti r f 

HUIoncal nj Anii^ rt Si ittt Au m 


Consisting of 

(i) TungkhungiaBaranjiby Snnath Daara Barbarna 1751-1806 A D 

(ii) Chronicle compiled by the Editor 1670-1751 and 
(ill) An Outline of Assam History by the Editor 1806-1826 


Wilh ^^argwaUo Qenealoglaxl Tahiti Bibliography 
(glossary and Index 

With a Frontispiece of King Sloa Slngha and Queen Amolko Deal 


The IntTodncUon deals with Assamese Boranjla Ascendency of the House 
of Tnngkhu^ Earlier Ahom History Tuogkhnngia Period A Surrey of 
the Period ^tent and limits of Assam The Ahom System of Admlnistra 
tlon Shifting of Capitals The Author Srinath Daara Barbarna 


Ta b}ect ot Uk 'wtiole book h&s b««n to proeqt to th vorid biftorr of Aiiem f the Tnag 
khun^ period u told bp ti omt hlstorioni Histories compOed oa adesUflc and co nitrii e» 
tire lines hsTC thelt own ml as criUasms of facta but th hJatorr f an T nHtan pronnce 
mitten in serinded place by co tentpotaiy ere^tncsea and cton b equally hnpntant as 
pieserring in an unsophisticated fonn th tlook^ th political and sodaf sympathies of th 
people, genos of decay Inherent In an oriental monarchy and the lott ppartnnitfes of 
rehabuitatlo The huriory of th 4 S years of atunasapremacy as preserred in thb book,glTes 

os an ccniat glimpse Into th causes which led to the ertlactlo f a great mUim power which 
ex e rcis ed its sopre m acy foe 600 years, nd Its olUniat incorporstion as a distinct unit of th 
British Empire. Protract Interoedne feods aod condition* whldi odted th wanton 
a gg re salveiwa i of the xapocfoia nefghtiocrs are the liicumstanccs which operated in many ports 
oflndla rttitnttiaHng in ttig downt^ of I ttto" dynasties and th consequent expansion of Britbb 
powa in India tniat happened In Assam happened almost all ver I dla Other pforinces in 
India do not possras each riaborate, realistic contentporaiy records; and hence th dasolnttm f 
an Tni4igit, d^iasty can be tadM with great tcrest and adra tage In the pre s ent chronlde 
Titnfhk nfU Bur j — A thort Refact 


Printed al the B phsl M si o Pres Calcutta nd p bl ihed by 
Hnmphrey Mfl/ord Oxford Unireri Prei for lie Goremment 
of Assam in the Department of H stoncal aed Antiquarian St dies 

Page* XXXU+ 262 DemySvo] [Price Ri 10 per copy 

TO BE HAD OF: 

(1) Sj B nder Mir B A., Am I nt. Office f th D H AS.,G hsU, Assam I J” 

(2) Oxford Umrer ty Press, Mercs tiJe Ba3d gi. Bar r Street Post Bo 

No 530 Calculi nd ibetr Pablishug D^iarUaenti 10 India. Great Bnitm. 
Germ y Amenca, etc. §• 
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by being the favourite pastime of princes and nobles, 
but developing whenever the ponies and the means 
were forthcoming, into the popular recreation of the 
people. 

It was played by the monarchs who fought the 
Crusaders, but not apparently by the Crusaders them- 
selves, who amid the hundred things, good and bad, 
which they brought back from the Orient, appear 
strangely to have altogether omitted polo. Tamer- 
lane is said to have encouraged his courtiers to play 
the game with the heads of their slaughtered enemies 
— a form of the sport which cannot have been pro- 
vocative of either swift or scientific play. The great 
Alcbar was so fond of it that he could not desist at 
sundown, but must play with luminous balls at night. 
More than one prince was killed on the polo ground. 
The game was illustrated by the Court painters and 
extolled m the verses of the most famous bards. 

Then, somehow or other, polo vanished altogether 
from sight, and in the fall of dynasties, or amid the 
tumult and confusion that marked the eighteenth 
century in Asia, it ceased to be played, and remained 
a tradition m local chronicles or m the pages of poets 
and historians. 

Suddenly, in the middle of the last century, it 
was discovered simultaneously, and by an absolutely 
fortuitous coincidence, to have survived in the two 
extreme corners of the Indian peninsula ; hidden 
away, on the one side in the mighty mountains of 
the Hindu Kush that separate British India from 
the Central Asian massif, and at the other end, m 
the tangle of the hills that divide the watersheds of 
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Burma and Assam. Reports came from the north- 
west that the game was still played in the little 
principalities or communities of Dardistan, Baltistan, 
and Ladakh ; from the north-east, that it had been 
rediscovered m the tiny highland state of Manipur. 
How exactly it got to those places and was preserved 
there — ^like some unknown or forgotten animal type 
in a mid- African forest — ^no one seemed precisely to 
know. Doubtless it was a legacy to the Hindu Kush 
communities from the Central Asian Court of the 
descendants of the Moghuls. To Manipur it must 
have come from China. 

There seems to be some dispute as to the exact 
dates at which the discovery was first made, and as 
to the individual pioneers who “ brought the good 
news from Ghent ”, and introduced the game that 
was destined ere long to become the favourite sport 
of the Englishman in India. But there can be no 
doubt that the precedence belongs to Manipur. 
Somewhere about 1854! or a little later, English 
planters in Cachar (Assam) learned the game from 
Manipuri settlers and exiles who had carried it 
thither from their own valley ; a European polo 
club was formed at Silchar in 1859 ; in 1862 it was 
brought down to Calcutta, and from there enthusi- 
astic officers took it up-country to the principal 
cantonments of Northern India as far as Peshawur. 

Almost simultaneously, or possibly a little later, 
young British officers on leave in Kashmir saw the 
game played by some troops of the Maharaja at 
Srinagar, and became its sponsors on returning to 
their stations m the Punjab ; although whether its 

G 
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first introduction there was due to their initiative, or 
to the Mampuri wave which by this time had flowed 
in a north-westerly direction as far as Lahore, is not 
quite certain. Anyhow, just as Grotefend and 
Rawlinson succeeded, by quite independent labours, 
in deciphering the cuneiform script m the first half of 
the nineteenth centmy, so, early m the second half, 
the immortal game burst upon India and the world 
like two almost simultaneous thunder-claps from the 
clear sky of the border ranges, whence no one had 
expected any particular good ever to come. 

I imagine that there are but few persons who have 
been enabled by the accident of service or of travel, 
to see and to compare the native game as it is still 
played, or was played only a few years ago, in both 
those remote localities. As I happen to be one of 
that number, it may be worth while to set down the 
exact features of the two varieties of the game, as 
practised in Manipur and in the Hindu Kush states, 
so that polo lovers in England may realise how much 
or how little of the two Indian prototypes has sur- 
vived in the process of immigration to Europe ; and 
in what manner the game is pursued — ^unless it has 
since been anglicised out of all recognition — ^by the 
wild tribesmen of the Indian border. 

I first saw it played in the course of my visit to 
the Pamirs in 1894. On my way northward from 
Srinagar, I came across the polo grounds of Astor, 
Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, Mastuj, Reshun, and Chitral ; 
there is also a ground at Yasin. Farther to the east, 
m Baltistan, there are polo grounds at Shigar, Rondu, 
and Shardu. Yet more to the east, the game is 
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played in Ladakh, and tlic principal arena used io be 
the main street of I^ch. 

There aic slight differences in llicse various forms 
of the game, but the similarity is sufTieicntly great 
to admit of their being classified as a single genus. 

It is from this quarter that the name, as we know 
it, takes its rise : for polo or puhi is the Tibetan word 
for the ^\iliow loot, of vhich the ball is commonly 
made. The polo grounds vary greatly in siy.e and 
shape, according to the space available. Tlic Aslor 
gi ound was 1 50 yards long by 20 yards v ide. Other 
grounds were from 200 to 250 yards in length—I 
measured one as 2S0 yards — and from SO to -jO in 
width. In my cliaptcr on “The ^lehtar of Chilral ” 
will be found a rough plan of the polo ground tlicie, 
which was of very unusual shape. Tlic giound is 
sometimes of giass but quite ns often of pi/f or sandy 
earth, beaten to a liaid consistency by galloping 
hoofs, and is usually surrounded by a low wall of 
rough stones, upon vhicb the spectators lake their 
scats, and from wliich tlie ball rebounds into play. 
The goals are low while stones fixed in the ground. 
At Hunza they vcrc only about seven feet apart, but 
elseuhere I found the distance between them io be 
from twenty to thii ty feet. The game is commonly 
played to the music of a band, who arc seated on the 
wall above the middle of the ground. Tiieir in- 
struments were, as a rule, a big drum, a couple of 
kettledrums, and Uvo or tlncc clarionets with a note 
very mucli like a bagpipe. These instruments dis- 
coursed a steady but somewhat discordant music, 
vhich rose into a frantic din wlicn a goal was seoied. 
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The performers were drawn from a special and very- 
low caste, called Dom, "who were also the leather- 
workers of the community. 

There appeared to be no limit to the number of 
players who might take part, but the number 
ordinarily ranged from four to twelve or more a side. 
The ponies which they bestrode were country bred, 
and as a rule came from Badakshan on the one side 
and Baltistan on the other, being from twelve to 
thirteen hands in height, sometimes rather less, ex- 
ceedingly strong, wiry, and active. The players 
rode them with a plain snaffle and a single rein, 
frequently of rope ; the saddles were of rather a 
primitive description, being sometimes little more 
than a rough pile or pad of thick cloth, though the 
better-equipped players used a saddle with a very 
high pummel and heavy crupper. None of them 
wore spurs, but they wielded a short whip suspended 
from the wrist. Owing, no doubt, to the small size 
of the ponies, a much shorter polo stick was em- 
ployed than IS common in England, the length being 
little more than three feet. The handle was of 
almond wood or wild cherry or bamboo, and some- 
times of hazel or ash, and was fitted into a heavy 
plane or willow-wood head, which was apt to be 
curved in shape. The ball was of willow wood and 
very heavy, until the British officers, who habitually 
joined in the native game, introduced the lighter 
English ball of bamboo root. As far as I could ascer- 
tain there were no particular rules until the British 
players appeared on the scene : the hooking of sticks 
was freely indulged m ; no scruple was entertained 
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about “ off-side ” and “ crossing ” ; and the most 
glorious scuffles with indiscriminate banging and 
whacking took place, in which players and ponies 
were equally belaboured, but which neither appeared 
in the least to mind. The men rode with the utmost 
impetuosity and without a symptom of fear, and per- 
formed feats of horsemanship which, considering their 
primitive mounts, were truly astounding. They would 
charge at full speed right against the rough stone wall, 
being often as nearly as possible precipitated from 
their steeds with the violence of the impact. 

By far the prettiest sight, however, excelling m 
speed and grace anything seen on an English polo 
ground, was the fashion in which the game was 
opened, or resumed after a goal had been scored. 
Instead of the ball being thrown by an umpire into 
the middle of the ground, the opener of the game (or 
the winner of the last goal) started off at a full gallop 
from one corner of the ground, with the whole of the 
rest of the field behind him, shouting as they raced. 
In his hand he held the ball, and, when he came to 
the centre of the field, he threw it into the air and 
struck it a mighty blow with his polo stick as it fell, 
the ball describing a parabola m the air before it 
finally touched the ground, when not infrequently 
— ^such was the skill of the best players and the force 
of the stroke — it sped between the opposing goal- 
posts and scored a goal. There was a well-known 
Nagar player at the time of my visit, who might 
usually be counted on for a goal in this fashion. The 
knack was sometimes, but rarely, acquired by the 
English players. I never saw one accomplish the feat. 
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Already, however, in 1894, the picturesque practice 
which I have described was falling into desuetude ; 
for, as pointed out by the British officers, it gave 
little or no opportunity to the defending side to save 
their goal. Accordingly at Baltit, the capital of 
Hunza, the victorious captain (usually the Raja), 
better mounted and more richly clad than the re- 
mainder, only galloped down one -quarter of the 
distance before striking off, while his adversaries, 
awaiting him in the centre, had a chance of inter- 
cepting the ball. 

There was another respect in which the local 
practice had already undergone a notable modifica- 
tion. In the native game, a goal was not scored 
until one of the victorious side had dismounted from 
his pony and picked up the ball, the result being a 
fearful meZee, very much like a “ scrum ” or “ bully ” 
at football, m which, however, horses were mingled 
with human beings in the struggle, often at con- 
siderable risk to both. This rule had already been 
abandoned, and the goal was counted as soon as the 
ball had passed between the posts. 

Of course, our European game is more orthodox : 
the ground is more even, the riders are better 
mounted, the rules more precise, the strokes more 
scientific, and the play more brilliant. But I shall 
never forget the spectacle of that galloping crowd of 
shouting men : the brightly clad Raja thundering m 
front ; the swing of his upright polo stick ; the 
crack as the head of the mallet unfailingly hit the 
falling ball; and the whiz of the latter as it flew 
through the air towards the enemy goal. 
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At Chitral, and I dare say elsewhere, the beaten 
side had to dance to the victors ; and it was the 
particular pleasure of the Mehtar (afterwards, as is 
elsewhere related, unhappily murdered) to select 
as captain of the opposite team to himself, which 
was invariably beaten, an old gentleman who had 
previously made an unsuccessful attempt upon his 
life, and upon whom it amused him to wreak this 
playful revenge. The dancing that I saw at Hunza 
and elsewhere was not exactly what we should 
describe by that name in England. The dancers 
conducted a sort of running monologue with the 
members of the band, who gesticulated in reply, and 
followed their movements with encouraging shouts 
and yells. The dancing was not confined to the 
young ; and I remember one performer, a grave and 
elderly individual m top-boots, with a floating brown 
choga or dressing-gown, who hopped about, and 
postured, and spun round amid the rapt admiration 
of the crowd. There was also a sort of sword-dance, 
performed by a man from Nagar with two swords. 

Seven years later I saw the game played at 
Manipur, when I rode overland from Assam to 
Burma — ^the only Viceroy to visit that little state 
which ten years earlier had been the scene of one 
of the most frightful and inexplicable tragedies in 
Anglo-Indian history. 

Polo in Manipur presented many similarities to 
the Hindu Kush game, but some remarkable con- 
trasts. The capital being situated on a level plain 
in the middle of a broad valley, there was scope for a 
level ground of much larger dimensions than m the 
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mountains of the mighty Hindu Kush. Accordingly, 
the Manipur ground was 225 yards long by 110 
broad, and was covered with very fair turf. But 
its most striking feature was that it had no goal- 
posts, the ground being surrounded by a low bank 
about two feet high, the striking of the ball across 
which at either end was the Mampuri equivalent of 
a goal. On the western side was a stand reserved for 
members of the Raja’s family, most of whom were 
good players, being well mounted and having been 
trained to the game from childhood. The number 
of players was indeterminate, the correct number 
being from seven to nine a side, though there was 
no limit. The game that I saw was one of ten a side, 
and it was preceded and followed by a ceremonial 
which undesignedly illustrated the Chinese origin of 
the local game and the earliest Chinese connections 
of the state. Before the play began, the ten players 
lined up in front of me, as representative of the King- 
Emperor in India, and prostrated themselves at full 
length on the ground, twice striking the soil with 
their foreheads ; the same homage was repeated at 
the close of the encounter. 

Unlike the practice of the Hindu Kush border, 
the ball was thrown into the midst of the players 
when the terminal lines had been crossed, or when 
the ball went out ; but it was not rolled along the 
ground when thrown in, but tossed in the air, the 
players being at liberty to strike it before it reached 
the earth. 

The ponies were, I thought, smaller than those 
which I had seen at the other end of the Indian 
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frontier, varying from ten or eleven to twelve hands 
in height, but they were caparisoned in quite a 
peculiar manner. Big round balls of soft white 
cotton were suspended from their heads and backs 
to protect them from the blows of the polo sticlcs ; 
while the legs of the players were similarly defended 
by a shield or flap of hard leather in front of the 
stirrups. In the latter, which were broad and heavy, 
the rider placed neither the ball nor the arch of his 
sole, but his naked toes. On his legs were worsted 
gaiters or leggings, reacliing from the anlde to the 
knee. Round the loins he wore the native dhoti of 
white cotton or silk, the upper part of the body being 
clothed in a short jacket, or left bare. The players 
either coiled their long black hair in a knot behind 
the head or allowed it to stream over their shoulders. 
They bestrode very heavy and clumsy saddles with 
high projecting pummel and cantle. What with the 
rattling of the leather flaps and the flying hither and 
thither of the cotton balls, and the cries of the 
players, the scene was one of uncommon excitement 
and commotion. In the days before the catastrophe 
to which I have referred, Sunday evening was the 
favourite time of play, and then the serapati in his 
coloured jacket and silk drawers was the hero of 
the scene. Wflien the princes played, a stake was 
offered in the shape of muslin cloths or turbans, 
hung up at the end of the ground, and these became 
the prize of the winning side, the losers having to pay 
the cost. 

The implements of the game were less heavy than 
those which I have before described — ^perhaps owing 
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to British influence : the ball being of bamboo root, 
large and light; the head of the polo club was of 
heavy wood, but the handle was commonly of well- 
seasoned cane, the upper end being covered with red 
or blue cloth. There were no chukkers, as in our 
game, the players being at liberty to change their 
ponies whenever they pleased; and there was the 
same dehghtful absence of rules on which I have 
already commented. 

I do not in the least agree with those who have 
said either of the Hindu Kush or the Manipur polo, 
or of both, that the game was a dribbling game, 
played at an easy canter, without any hard hitting ; 
slow to take part in, and slower to watch. On the 
contrary it seemed to me, in both localities, to con- 
sist mainly of hard galloping and tremendously hard 
hitting. I saw in both places difficult or fancy 
strokes which it would baffle any Englishman or 
American to attempt ; there was one Mampuri 
stroke in which the player caught the ball m the air, 
tossed it up, and throwing his reins on the pony’s 
neck, hit the ball with the stick held in both hands. 

I do not pretend to compare either of these rather 
primitive types of the game with the highly finished 
variety that may be seen at Hurlingham or Meadow- 
bank — any more than one would compare village 
cricket with a Test Match at Lord’s, or rounders with 
baseball. But the higher types would never have 
been produced or evolved had it not been for these 
hardy mountaineers preserving the tradition and 
maintaining the glorious spirit of the game through- 
out the centuries. 
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THE MEHTAR OF CHITRAX 

The deep damnation of his talcing-off 

Shakspeare, Macbeth, Act I. Sc 7 

O, ray offence is rank, it smells to heaven , 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t, 

A brother’s murder. 

Shakspeare, Hamlet, Act III Sc 3 

In a later passage in this book I mention how it 
came about that in the autumn of 1894, after visit- 
ing the Pamirs and determining the true source of 
the Oxus, I crossed the main range of the Hindu 
Kush by the Baroghil Pass (12,460 feet) and 
followed the main course of the Yarkhun River in 
the company of Captain (now Sir Francis) Young- 
husband to Chitral. I was anxious to visit that 
little border state, because I realised its great im- 
portance, owing to its geographical position, in the 
scheme of frontier defence of the Indian Empire, 
and was convinced of the necessity of closing this 
small chink in the mountain palisade, which at that 
time Russia showed such a persistent desire to 
penetrate at whatever point she could find an 
entrance. 

In this chapter I propose to relate the incidents 
of my journey, to describe the features and in- 
habitants of that remote and little-known country, 
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and to tell how my host, the ill-starred Mehtar of 
Chitral, came by his doom. 

Colonel Woodthorpe, Captain (afterwards Sir 
Edmund) Barrow, Captain Younghusband, and 
Lieut. Cockerill were the only Englishmen who had 
previously descended by this route ; but my journey, 
made at the beginning of October, proved, as the 
Mehtar of Chitral afterwards told me, that though 
very difficult in summer, while the river is in flood 
and the glaciers require to be crossed, it is available 
from the early autumn till the late spring, when the 
water is sufficiently reduced to admit of the valley 
track being followed in or near the river-bed. Still 
it is not the most comfortable of experiences to be 
compelled, as I was on my first march, to ford a 
broad and rushing mountain torrent, whose force 
and volume nearly lift a pony from its legs, as many 
as twelve times in the day. In the same march I 
passed six glaciers, descending in snow-white cas- 
cades to the river’s brink. As the evening sun shone 
from the glittering snow peaks behind them on to 
their splintered crests, and then stained crimson the 
jungle in the valley bottom, already reddening to 
the fall, I thought that I had rarely seen anything 
more sublime. Above Mastuj the river-bed straggled 
out into a respectable width, and contained a good 
deal of such low timber — ^willow, poplar, juniper, and 
birch. Below Mastuj it contracted and frequently 
assumed the conformation of a narrow and re-echoing 
gorge. The villages were occasional bunches of 
green, perched high above the torrent, upon the 
alluvial fan-shaped deposits that had been swept 
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down from lateral gullies ; but the general tone of 
the scenery was funereal and grey, the gaunt and 
treeless peaks rising to a height of from 10,000 feet 
to 14,000 feet on either side, while snow-crowned 
giants of 20,000 feet keep guard behind, captained 
by the superb Tirich Mir, a mountain monarch of 
nearly 25,500 feet, whose shape looms large in every 
Chitral landscape, and the awe of whose presence has 
deeply impressed the native inhabitants. 

Here perhaps I should say a few preliminary 
words about the physical features of the region in 
which my experiences occurred, about its little- 
known people, and about the circumstances which 
had, m the previous decade, brought it under the 
notice of the Government of India, who at that time 
had not finally made up their minds whether to con- 
tinue to take an interest in the future fortunes of the 
little state or to leave it severely alone. 

The Yarkhun Valley and the scenery above 
described are not only typical of the Chitral land- 
scape in general, but indicate the predominant 
physical characteristics of that state. Could the 
traveller mount in a balloon and float in the air from 
the northern to the southern confines of Chitral 
territory— a distance of some 200 miles— he would 
see below him only a sea of mountains, ridge suc- 
ceeding ridge, a panorama of snow and ice and 
verdureless rock. It would seem to him a fearful 
and a forbidding country. Hardly at the bottom 
of the winding gorges would he discern the isolated 
patches, where water has converted the arid slopes 
into delicious parterres of green. Nor would he 
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dream of the rich crops of fruit and grain which the 
strong and steady sun can win from the rugged soil, 
wherever the valleys widen out a little or the in- 
dustry of man has carried the life-bestowing stream. 
Chitral, considered in its wider application as includ- 
ing both Yasin and Mastuj, practically consists of 
seven such valleys, with a general inclination from 
north to south, and one transverse valley, that of 
the Ghizar River, running from east to west. 

Its northern boundary is the “ Great Snowy 
Mountains ”, as the main range of the Hindu Kush 
was happily designated by the early Buddhist 
pilgrims. On the east it is bounded by Hunza and 
the petty state of Punial, and further to the south 
by the great mountains that shut in the gorges and 
clans of the Indus Kohistan. On the extreme south 
it touches Dir territory below the Lowarai Pass, and 
Afghan territory near Asmar. On the west its 
borders run with Badakshan in the north, and lower 
down with the mountain haunts of the Kafirs, 
aclmowledged since 1893 to be mthin the political 
limits of Afghanistan. The total area thus embraced 
IS some 9000 square miles. Its population, confined 
for the most part to the levels between 4000 and 
8000 feet, had been commonly reckoned as 70,000, 
but had been reduced by more careful analysis to a 
probable total of not more than 50,000 persons. 
The people themselves call their country Chitral ; 
Kashkar is the name given to it by Pathans and 
Pushtu-spealong folk. Upper Chitral (t.e. Yasin, 
Ghizar, and Mastuj) — ^which were for long under the 
Khushwakt yoke — ^is commonly known as Khush- 
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wakto Mehtari {i.e. dominion), while the districts 
below Mastuj bear the exclusive appellation of 
Chitral. The situation of the country on the main 
and shortest line of communication between the 
Punjab and Afghanistan and the Oxus, and in close 
proximity to the easiest passes over the Hindu Kush, 
had always given to Chitral an importance in excess 
of its intrinsic capacities. Traders, pilgrims, and 
warring tribesmen had passed up and down its 
highland tracks, which, though until a few years 
earher entirely unknown to Englishmen, had been 
for centuries among the best trodden in Central Asia. 
To the Emperor Baber the country was known as 
Katur, from the name of its ruling family. It 
formed a portion of the territory obscurely described 
in earlier annals, with varying and often incon- 
sistent boundaries, as Bolor. 

Corresponding to the extremes of elevation are 
those of climate and temperature. In winter the 
valleys are buried in snow, and even the light-hearted 
national character is not impervious to the prevailing 
gloom. In spring and summer the sun shines glori- 
ously, all nature breaks into song and laughter, and 
life is spent almost entirely in the open air. A double 
crop is gathered from the irrigated ground ; wheat 
and barley in the spring; Indian corn and millet 
and rice (which has a great reputation in the sur- 
rounding districts) in the autumn. The holdings are 
very small, twenty acres being a quite exceptional 
property, and the average size being from one to two 
acres. The cultivable area, however, forms so small 
a proportion of the entire country that the gram 
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supply is little more than sufficient for the needs 
of the population. Fruit, on the other hand, 
positively abounds : melons, pomegranates, apples, 
pears, grapes, walnuts, mulberries, apricots (which 
are dried and exported, and are a staple article of 
food) ; and delightful was it, at the end of a long 
ride under the hot sun, to dismount beneath the 
trees of a village orchard and, reclining on the ground, 
to feast on the pears and apricots and grapes that 
were brought in unlimited quantity on big platters 
by the local headman. Of flocks and herds, there 
are not a great many cattle, but numerous sheep and 
goats. Most of the pomes that I saw were said to 
have come from Badakshan, which is a great breeding 
country ; but donkeys are indigenous. 

The people of Chitral occupy a very distinct and 
unmistakable place among the Aryan tribes of the 
Hindu Kush. The majority speak an unwritten 
language of their own named Khowar, although 
Persian is the official and lettered tongue. Burishki 
is spoken in the Yasin Valley, Shina in the Ghizar 
Valley, and other dialects in outlying parts. But the 
people are extraordinarily illiterate; and Captain 
Younghusband told me that he did not think there 
were a dozen persons in the whole country who could 
either read or write. As regards religion, the bulk 
are Sunni Mohammedans of an indifferent type, this 
being the faith of the ruhng family, but Shiahs and 
Maulais are also found. There is no fanaticism, 
however, in Chitral. Unlike the neighbouring states 
of Bajaur and Swat, the mullahs had very little 
influence, and would find the greatest difficulty in 
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raising a jehad or religious war. In appearance the 
Chitralis are of fairer complexion than many of their 
neighbours, having occasionally even blue eyes and 
light hair, though the prevailing type is dark or black- 
haired, with the locks sometimes hanging in poetical 
ringlets upon the shoulders, sometimes tied up in a 
bunch or in curls upon either side. The men are 
rather short of stature, but of muscular frame and 
vary build. 

There is something attractive, though little of 
real fibre, in the national character. They are a gay 
and impressionable race, somewhat indolent of habit, 
and addicted to the dolce far niente ; simple-minded, 
warm-hearted, excitable, loving a jest, but possess- 
ing neither the masculine energy nor the warlike 
capacities that render the Hunza men the pick of the 
Hindu Kush tribes. The Chitralis are not natural 
fighters like the Pathans ; and it would be quite a 
mistake to suppose that the skill and bravery shown 
in the famous siege six months after my visit had 
much to do with them. It was the contribution of 
Umra Khan’s men from Bajaur, who conducted the 
entire operations, and infused into the Chitrali 
attack a spirit which it would never of itself have 
possessed. 

Perhaps, however, the most salient Chitrali 
characteristic is their almost Grecian love for sport 
and dancing and song. Chitral is renowned for its 
hawks and falcons, which are caught in traps and 
exported to neighbouring countries, as much as from 
£2 to £3 being often paid for a single bird. Every 
man of position, as he rides forth for recreation — 
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and very often two men will be astride of the same 
steed — carries his hawk upon his gloved right hand, 
while his attendants follow with one or two more 
birds ; and there is for ever imprinted on the retina 
of my memory the sight of the Governor of the 
Yarldiun Valley, who rode with me for two days — a 
gallant old gentleman of some sixty or more years of 
age, with a magnificent beard stained a rich red, 
and enormous moustachios that protruded for several 
inches on either side of his face (he boasted, and 
probably with truth, that they were the finest in 
the Hindu Kush), his head wrapped round with a 
splendid gold and red turban, a grey velvet choga 
or cloak hanging on his shoulders, and his little boy 
sitting behind him on the saddle and clinging round 
his father’s waist. This brave old sportsman rode 
with me hour after hour the whole day through with 
his hawk on his wrist, and when any quarry rose, 
whether quail or pigeon or duck, he let fly the bird, 
galloping after it to take it again on to his hand. 
Mehtar Nizam-ul-Mulk was also devoted to the sport, 
and was always attended by his hawks when we 
went out riding. He told me he had killed as many 
as thirty quail in a single day. 

Not less fond are the Chitralis of dancing ; and 
the Mehtar organised for my entertainment, while 
at Chitral, a nocturnal performance round an im- 
mense bonfire. Dancing is confined to the male sex, 
and admits if not of grace, at least of agility. One 
old gentleman I remember, of at least sixty years, 
whose bare legs were imperfectly draped by a sort 
of brown dressing-gown, and who pirouetted round 
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with as much gravity, and amid as great applause, 
as though he had been Taglioni herself. There was 
also some rude but effective acting, a mimic combat 
taking place between some supposed Kafirs, rude 
half-clad fellows with wild locks, armed only with 
sticks, and a party of Afghans (who, as Pathans, are 
detested by the Chitralis), in which the Kafirs 
scattered and floored the Afghans amid shouts of 
laughter. The singing also I heard, but did not 
admire. One further characteristic I recall of the 
light-hearted, pleasure-loving Chitralis, viz. their 
fondness for flowers. I constantly noticed men wear- 
ing a yellow or other blossom tucked in their thick 
lovelocks, just as a clerk behind an English counter 
might carry his pen behind the ear. 

The Chitrali dress is somewhat sober in colour, 
except upon festive occasions, but is well adapted 
to the extremes of climate which are encountered, 
and to a social condition in which wealth is rare. 
It consists of the brown woollen cap with rolled-up 
brim, common to the entire borderland, but re- 
placed m the case of the upper classes and officials 
by a turban ; of a choga or loose long coat of the 
same material ; of white cotton drawers, and 
coloured worsted stockings tucked into a soft leather 
boot. The Mehtar gave me a choga faced with 
parti-coloured Bokharan silk. It makes an excellent 
dressing-gown, and I rarely put it on without think- 
ing of that poor murdered man. 

A class of hereditary nobles exists in Chitral, 
named Adamzadehs, to whose ranks promotion is 
also possible by favour of the ruler. These nobles 
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are themselves untaxed, and are the owners of in- 
alienable lands and villages ; but their loyalty to 
the central power is secured by the wise custom of 
requiring their presence and attendance upon the 
Mehtar during a few months of each year at Chitral 
itself, where they are entertained and given presents 
by him. The next or middle class is called Arbab, 
but this is a term not in common use. The lower 
class, which is thought to represent the original in- 
habitants of the country, is named Fakir Maskin. 
They also are brought in touch with the capital and 
the ruler, each village in Chitral being bound m turn 
to furnish a contingent as bodyguard to the Mehtar, 
who arms and feeds them while in his service. 

Probably, however, the respect in which the 
Chitrahs differ most pointedly from European 
standards is in their unabashed disregard for the 
sanctity of human life. People sometimes wonder 
why such strange and murderous deeds should be 
committed in those remote regions, and how it is 
that instances of chivalry seem to be not incon- 
sistent with the most revolting acts. The reason 
lies in the prevalent contempt for human life as 
such. There is neither law nor custom against the 
shedding of blood ; and no deterrent beyond lack 
of opportunity or fear of revenge restrains the would- 
be assassin. The existence of this unblushing code, 
recalling the Italy of the early Renaissance period, 
IS fitly illustrated in the history of Chitral, which, 
until British influence supervened, was artistically 
diapered with records of intrigue, treachery, and 
assassination. In the narrative to which I now turn 
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there are as many instances of cold-blooded murder, 
and probably more of parricide, fratricide, and the 
various forms of domestic crime, than could prob- 
ably be found within a corresponding period m the 
history of any not purely barbarian state. 

Up to 1889 the kingdom was divided into two 
parts — ^Lower and Upper Chitral, which were ruled 
by two branches of what had originally been one 
family, springing from a common ancestor of Persian 
extraction. The rulers of Chitral proper, designated 
by the Persian title of Mehtar (signifying “ greater ”), 
belonged to the Katur family ; those of Upper 
Chitral, which included Mastuj and Yasm, were of 
the Khushwakt stock. The two families squabbled, 
fought, and alternated emulous spasms of assassina- 
tion with fitful intervals of reconciliation and repose. 
It was reserved for the Mehtar, known as Aman-ul- 
Mulk, a ruler who typified and reproduced in ex- 
aggerated form in his own person alike the best and 
worst qualities of his race, to terminate the long 
domestic schism by expelling his Khushwakt rivals 
from Upper Chitral and bringing the entire country 
under the Katur sway. Starting as the younger son 
of the ruler of less than half the modern kingdom, 
he ousted and killed his elder brother, who was 
Mehtar in about 1856. To make himself additionally 
secure he removed his next brother also. The next 
twenty years were spent in alternate conflicts and 
truces with the Yasin chieftains, who were success- 
ively Mir Wall (Hayward’s murderer) ^ and Pahlwan 
Bahadur, the two sons of the formidable and 

1 Fide p. 171. 
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ferocious Gauhar Aman. Finally, in 1880, he con- 
quered and expelled Pahlwan, who was the son of 
his (Aman-ul-Mulk’s) sister, and had also married 
his daughter, occupied the whole of the Khushwakt 
country, and replaced the reigning family by his 
own sons, appointing Nizam-ul-Mulk, the eldest, 
governor of Yasin, and Afzul-ul-MuUc, the second, 
governor of Mastuj, with the Ghizar valley divided 
between them. 

Aman-ul-Mulk was a ruler of no mean capacity. 
Unscrupulous, greedy, and deceitful, but quick- 
witted, imperious, and astute, he was the very man 
for such a state and for such times. In his declining 
years, when over seventy years of age, he became 
toothless and feeble. But for forty years of his life 
he was the leading figure in the Hindu Kush region. 
Endowed with great personal and physical vigour, 
the most renowned polo player, even up to an ad- 
vanced age, of his time, he was the husband of many 
wives and the father of nearly seventy children. 
Perhaps in nothing did he show his shrewdness more 
evidently than in the clever manner in which he 
invoked Kashmir assistance — ^thereby first coming 
into contact with Great Britain — ^in order to expedite 
his personal and dynastic ambitions. 

Formerly Chitral had been dependent upon 
Badakshan, and later on had paid tribute to the 
Amir of Kabul, after Badakshan had passed by 
conquest into his hands. In 1874 Aman-ul-Mulk 
had even gone so far as to betroth his daughter to 
Abdulla Jan, the heir of Amir Shir Ali Khan. In 
1876, however, these arrangements having broken 
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down, and an Afghan force threatening to advance 
into his country, Aman-ul-Mulk found extraneous 
assistance imperative, and sought the protection of 
Kashmir. In the same year. Captain Biddulph was 
the first Englishman to visit his country. Lord 
Lytton, who, in view of the continuous advance of 
Russia in Central Asia, was wisely anxious to secure 
an indirect control of the Hindu Kush states, ad- 
vised the Maharaja of Kashmir to accept the 
proffered allegiance, and promised him, if by such 
action he became involved in military operations, 
to afford him countenance and military aid. In the 
following year an agreement was signed between 
Chitral and Kashmir, by which the latter undertook 
to protect Chitral from Afghan aggression, receiving 
an acknowledgement of allegiance, and a nominal 
tribute of horses, hawks, and hounds, and giving a 
subsidy of 8000 rupees in return, this being a price 
which Kashmir was nothing loth to pay in order to 
purchase immunity for Gilgit from Chitral raids. 
Thus strengthened, Aman-ul-Mulk made short work 
of his opponents, and acquired the undisputed rule 
of a dominion that stretched from Ishkumman 
almost to Asmar. It must not be supposed that 
any motives other than those of self-interest were 
responsible for the loyalty of Aman-ul-Mulk to this 
new connection. He was constantly trimming be- 
tween the rival allegiances, and even intriguing with 
Afghanistan. No one, however, knew better on 
which side his bread was really buttered ; and when 
Captain Biddulph (who had in the meantime been 
appointed British Political Officer at Gilgit) was 
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invested by Pahlwan Bahadur at Sher Kila in Punial 
in 1880, he advanced to his assistance, and crushed 
his son-in-law and ancient foe. In 1881 he applied 
to be admitted to direct political relationship with 
the Indian Government, but was refused. The 
Kashmir subsidy was, however, doubled in that year. 

Such was the state of affairs until the imminence 
of war between England and Russia in the spring of 
1885 rendered it desirable that the British Govern- 
ment should know a little more of what was passing 
in those distant regions, and should exercise over 
the inclinations of their rulers a rather less fortuitous 
control. In 1881 Major Biddulph had been with- 
dra’^vn from his post of observation at Gilgit. But 
in 1885 an imposing Mission, consisting of Colonel 
(afterwards Sir W.) Lockhart, who was destined 
thirteen years later to be my first Commander-in- 
Chief in India, Colonel Woodthorpe, Captain Barrow, 
and Dr. Giles, was dispatched to Chitral to enter into 
a definite agreement with Aman-ul-Mulk. The 
Mission met ^vith a most friendly reception from the 
Mehtar, and remained at Chitral from September to 
November, returning again after a visit to Hunza 
and an exploration of the upper Oxus Valley in the 
spring of the ensuing year. In the agreement which 
was concluded Aman-ul-Mulk thus expressed him- 
self : “ I, an eater of the salt of the English, will 
serve them body and soul. Should any enemy of 
theirs attempt to pass through this quarter I will 
hold the roads and passes with my loins girt until 
they send me help.” The Mehtar received corre- 
sponding assurances, and a present of Sniders in 
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return. Early in 1886 he sent his eldest son, Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, and late in 1887 his second son, Afzul-ul- 
Mulk, down to India. Both young men were greatly 
impressed by what they saw, and carried back to 
their native country a very different conception of 
the British power from that which had hitherto 
prevailed. The British Mission when they retired 
left a native officer as British Agent at Chitral. 

Colonel Lockhart had reported m favour of the 
acquisition of Gilgit by the Indian Government, and 
of the formation of a British cantonment there. As 
these proposals, however, were found to involve a 
considerable expenditure of money they were not 
adopted in that form ; but in 1888 the late Colonel 
A. Durand was sent on a mission to Gilgit and Chitral 
to work out a plan for the re-establishment of a 
British Agency on a more moderate scale. The 
result was his own appointment as British Agent at 
Gilgit in the following year. The relations between 
the Indian Government and Chitral now assumed a 
more definite shape, the former henceforward sharing 
with the Kashmir Durbar the obligations of a suze- 
rainty which the vassal-state was not less anxious to 
recognise. Visiting Aman-ul-Mulk in the same year 
(1889), Colonel Durand and Dr. Robertson found the 
Mehtar very ready that roads should be made 
through his country, and desirous to fortify the 
defensive positions. A further present of Sniders 
was made to him, and the Kashmir subsidy was 
supplemented by an annual allowance of 6000 rupees 
from the Indian Government. Meanwhile events 
were marching rapidly on the Pamirs, and the 
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transfrontier menace, against which a policy of 
cismontane precaution was but an elementary safe- 
guard, drew the two parties on the British side of the 
threatened border into still closer relations. In 1887 
the French expedition of M. Bonvalot, after crossing 
the Pamirs, had made a venturous saUy into Chitral, 
but had come to grief at Mastuj, being only rescued 
therefrom in a state of destitution by the courtesy of 
Lord Dufferm. But in August 1891 the Russian 
Colonel Yonoff had repeated the experiment with a 
body of armed men, and it was loiown that the 
ambitions of his countrymen, which had already 
prompted Captain Grombchevski’s dalliance with 
the Mir of Hunza, did not exclude a similar flirtation 
with the Mehtar of Chitral. It was decided to 
strengthen the position of the latter, and in October 
1891 the British contribution to his subsidy was 
doubled, while small annual allowances were granted 
to the three most prominent of his sons, the condi- 
tion being attached that the telegraph line should be 
extended from Gilgit to Chitral, and that a British 
officer should at an early date be permanently 
appointed to his Court. Some Mohammedan non- 
commissioned officers from the Indian army were at 
the same time sent to Chitral to instruct the Mehtar’s 
troops in the use of the Snider rifle. In the same 
winter occurred the brilliant little Hunza-Nagar 
campaign. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on August 30, 
1892, Aman-ul-Mulk, who though more than seventy 
years of age, and of failing vigour, might yet have 
been expected to live for several years, suddenly died 
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while in durbar. Rumours of poison were an uncon- 
scious tribute to Chitrali morality rather than an 
induction from established facts. Among the large 
family whom he left behind, three sons, of whom two 
have been already mentioned by name, were, by 
reason either of their birth or of their character, 
especially conspicuous. These were Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
the eldest legitimate son, who was Governor of Yasin, 
but who could not be said to have inherited his 
father’s strength of tenacity of purpose, and who had 
not produced an agreeable impression upon the 
members of the Locldiart Mission ; Afzul-ul-Mulk, 
his younger brother, who was Governor of Mastuj, 
an ambitious, reckless, and popular young man ; and 
the son of an inferior wife, Shah-ul-Mulk, who was 
the most cultivated of the family. Aman-ul-Mulk 
had designated no heir, and the question of the suc- 
cession, in a country where no fixed law prevails, had 
long been a source of anticipated trouble both to the 
Indian Government and in Chitral itself. Afzul-ul- 
Mulk being in Chitral when his father died, cut the 
knot by assuming the succession and installing him- 
self as Mehtar at once. In true Chitrah fashion he 
murdered his brothers Shah-ul-Mulk and Bahram, 
and set off to fight his elder brother, Nizam. The 
latter fled in alarm to Gilgit, where he threw himself 
upon British protection. Afzul-ul-Mulk then wrote 
to the Viceroy, announcing, with a daring euphem- 
ism, that he had succeeded to the throne “ with the 
unanimous consent of his brothers ”, and asked to be 
recognised as Mehtar, and to have a British officer 
deputed to Chitral. The Indian Government, not 
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fully acquainted with the facts, and favourably dis- 
posed towards Afzul ever since the Lockhart Mission, 
somewhat prematurely acceded. All seemed to have 
turned out well for the ambitions of the usurper. 

There happened, however, to be an elder member 
of the family, a brother of the late Mehtar, Sher 
Afzul by name, who had himself, by a judicious 
flight, escaped being murdered by Aman-ul-Mulk 
many years before, and who, having been for long 
an exile from the country in Kabul, was at this time 
in Badakshan. He had a large following in the 
southern part of the Chitral Valley. Collecting a 
band as he proceeded, and disguising them as a 
Badaksham caravan, he crossed the Borah Pass, 
swiftly descended upon Chitral, and finding the 
gates of the fort open upon his arrival, on the night 
of November 6, straightway entered in. Afzul-ul- 
Mulk, coming to the doorway of the tower to ascer- 
tain what was going on, was shot dead ; and the 
uncle established himself as Mehtar in his place. 
Now, however, was the time for the rightful heir to 
move. Encouraged by the British representative at 
Gilgit, escorted by Hunza and Puniali levies, and 
baeked by the moral support of some British-Indian 
troops, who were moved forward in ostensible aid to 
his advanee, Nizam-ul-Mulk, exhibiting a courage 
with which no one had credited him, set out from 
Gilgit, marched towards Mastuj and Chitral, ex- 
changed a few shots with the enemy at Drasan, and 
entered Chitral without impediment, his uncle 
anticipating his arrival by flight. By Becember the 
rightful heir was duly installed as Mehtar, three 
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months having witnessed the same number of oceu- 
pants of the throne. Sher Afzul retired once again 
to Kabul, where it was made a part of the Durand 
Agreement with the Amir in September 1893, that 
he should be kept safely interned. 

Nizam’s first act was to ask Colonel Durand to 
send him a British officer ; and on January 1, 1893, 
Dr. (afterwards Sir G.) Robertson and Captain Young- 
husband, with an escort of fifty Sikhs, started for 
Chitral. When Dr. Robertson returned m May, 
Captain Younghusband and the Sildis were left m 
order to give security to the new Mehtar. The 
position of the latter was for some time precarious. 
In Chitral the Adamzadehs were suspicious of a ruler 
of whose ability to maintain his position they did not 
feel assured. Members of the Khushwakt family 
threatened trouble in Yasm, and in the south a larger 
cloud was already gathering upon the horizon. A 
turbulent and formidable Pathan chieftain named 
Umra Khan, who, though originally only the petty 
chief of Jandol, had aggrandised himself at the ex- 
pense of all his neighbours, fighting the Afghans, 
ejecting Mohammed Sherif, the Khan of Dir, and 
defeating both the Swatis and the Mohmands, had 
also upon the death of Aman-ul-Mulk (one of whose 
daughters he had married) advanced into Chitral 
territory and seized Narsat Fort, only forty miles 
from Chitral. With him was Amir-ul-Mulk, his wife’s 
brother, and half-brother of Nizam ; and the two 
were understood to be intriguing against the new 
Mehtar m that quarter. In these circumstances 
Nizam, conscious of the moral weight that his 
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position derived from the avowed protection and 
backing of the Indian Government, requested, m 
May 1893, that “ two or three British officers, with 
one hundred or more or less number of Sepoys, should 
remain permanently in Chitral, and should build a 
cantonment wherever they desired ”, and that the 
telegraph wire should be extended to Chitral. The 
Indian Government doubled the number of the 
escort, but withdrew Captain Younghusband to 
Mastuj, being apparently of opinion that whilst at 
that distance (66 miles) a British officer could give to 
the Mehtar the requisite encouragement and support, 
he would escape the entanglements that might ensue 
from a too close propinquity to an unstable regime. 
Lord Kimberley, however, then Secretary of State 
for India, while admitting that “ the near prospect 
of the Russian occupation of the Pamirs extending 
to the north bank of the Pan] a, which is less than a 
day’s march from the Chitral frontier, renders it a 
matter of importance to us to be able to control the 
external affairs of Chitral ”, only sanctioned the 
retention of Captain Younghusband as a temporary 
measure ; and in January 1894 instructions were 
sent to Kashmir that he should be withdrawn at the 
close of the winter. In June, however, of the same 
year, the Pamir difficulty with Russia not being yet 
disposed of, the demarcation of the Chitrali- Afghan 
frontier, under the Durand Agreement (which had 
been concluded in the previous autumn) not havmg 
taken place, and Umra Khan still causing trouble in 
the south, the withdrawal of Captain Younghusband, 
though still maintained in principle, was postponed 
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• another year. The Mehtar’s repeated appeals 
it the officer should be stationed, not at Mastuj, 
lere in an emergency he would be helpless and 
dess, but at Chitral, which had not previously pro- 
ced much effect, were thought “ to be supported 
weighty reasons, and to deserve consideration ” 
Sir H. Fowler, who had become Secretary of State 
1894. But no action had been taken in this 
■ection ; neither had any one dared to tell the 
ihtar of the impending total withdrawal, when I 
ie down to Chitral in 1894, the first Englishman, 
b on official duty, who had so far proceeded to 
it remote but interesting spot.^ 

I have narrated these proceedings at some length 
3ause they are typical of the steps by which the 
han Government has often been compelled, with 
mine reluctance, to extend its responsibilities, and 
3ause they were the prelude to the bloody drama 
ich was to be enacted so soon after my visit, and 
5 later and peaceful sequel to which I was myself 
Viceroy to supervise. 

After three days’ marching down the Yarldiun 
Iley from the Baroghil Pass, I was met at a distance 
;ome miles from Mastuj by CaptainYounghusband, 
i we rode in together to that place. Here the 
ley broadened out, and its bottom was filled by a 

The previous visitors were Biddiilph in 1878, the Lockhart Mission 
885-0, Ney Elias in 1880, Durand and Robertson in 1888 and on- 
is. Captain Tyler in 1890, Younghusband, Bruce, and Gurdon in 1893 
:ander Gardner alleged that he ■went to Clutral, and he probably did 
ilthough from the MS. of his travels, written down from memory in 
later years of his life, other travellers who have seen it as veil as 
elf have been unable to trace the steps of his journey. 

I 
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big flat plain, much of which was swamp, and the 
rest coarse grass. In the distance the magnificent 
cone of Tirich Mir closed the valley, and soared 
grandly into the air. On a sloping plateau or fan 
above the valley-bottom were situated the tiny 
village and dilapidated fort of Mastuj, where the 
British escort of a hundred Sikhs were stationed 
under the command of Lieutenant Harley, who after- 
wards so greatly distinguished himself and won the 
D.S.O. at Chitral. The governor, Bahadur Khan, 
Mehtar Jao {ix. a Mehtar’s son), being a younger 
brother of Aman-ul-Mulk, a pleasant old gentleman, 
with henna-dyed beard, came out to greet me, and 
we rode m to the music of the village band and dis- 
mounted under an immense solitary chenar (plane) 
outside the fort. Mastuj, from its position at the 
confluence of the Yarkhun and Laspur rivers, has 
always been a place of some importance. The 
Emperor Timur passed several times this way in his 
campaigns in Kafiristan and Chitral. The place also 
endured a seven months’ siege from the Chinese 
during the reign of Shah Khush Ahmed. 

Mastuj Fort was a typical Chitrali structure, con- 
sisting of a walled enclosure fifty yards square, the 
curtain being about twenty feet in height, with four 
square towers fifteen feet higher at the angles, and a 
lower tower over the gateway. The whole was built 
of stones, timber, and mud. The place illustrated 
both the discomforts of Chitrali existence and the 
artistic aptitudes of the people. For whilst to get to 
my room, which was the principal one in the build- 
ing, and had been occupied by Afzul-ul-Mulk when 
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Governor, I had to crawl along a low tunnel ahd 
climb a rickety ladder, the room itself contained a 
good deal of old wood-carving on the pillars and 
cornice. The light was admitted and smoke escaped 
by a hole in the roof. The British officers camped 
in tents in the garden (which was inside the walls), 
and the mess-room was a sort of elevated loggia over- 
looking the latter, and adorned with rude frescoes by 
Afzul’s men. In this fort a force of 46 Sikhs and 
250 Kashmir troops, under Captain Bretherton and 
Lieutenant Moberly, was invested for eighteen days 
in March and April of the following year, until re- 
lieved by Colonel Kelly’s column from Chitral. 

From Mastuj I rode down to Chitral with Captain 
Younghusband in two days, the first being on the 
right and the remainder on the left bank of the river, 
which is crossed half a mile below Mastuj by a rope 
bridge, and a mile above Buni, where the stream is 
narrower, by a rope and twig bridge. This was my 
first experience of crossing a rope bridge or jhula, 
which, however, is a misnomer, seeing that the bridge 
is not made of a rope at all, but of birch or willow 
twigs twisted together into a stout cable. Three of 
these cables, somewhat loosely tied together, con- 
stitute the foot-rope, which hangs in a deep curve 
across the river or gorge that requires to be bridged. 
The breadth of the combined strands is from six to 
eight inches, but as the withes by which they are 
held together are continually breaking, it frequently 
happens that one cable sags more than its fellow, 
and the passenger has to be careful of his footing. 
The usual plan is to go across slowly, planting the 
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feet, turned outwards, one immediately in front of 
the other. At a distance of from two to three feet 
above the foot-rope are suspended on either side two 
side-cables, similarly composed, to act as hand-rails. 
These are attached to the foot-rope by a succession 
of V-shaped ties, and are sometimes held apart from 
each other at the top by cross-sticks, over which the 
passenger has, in addition to his other perils, to step. 
All three cables are securely lashed at the land ends 
round heavy logs which are buried on the two banks 
in big hummocks of stones. At the start, therefore, 
both foot and side ropes are almost in the same 
plane, and one has to scramble do^vn upon the rope 
almost upon one’s back. In the middle of the dip 
the weight of the passenger bellies do^vn the foot- 
rope, and his hands are sometimes nearly as high as 
iris armpits. As he gets to the other side he has 
again to scramble forward vdth his hands down to 
his Imces. The entire structure, though stoutly 
made, looks very frail, and has a detestable habit of 
swinging, particularly in at all a high 'svind, that 
takes the heart out of some people. On the present 
occasion nothing would induce one of my com- 
panions, Lieut. Harley, who was shortly to win the 
D.S.O. for conspicuous bravery, to cross the rope 
bridge below Mastuj, and he preferred to swim the 
river, which was very smft and full, on horseback 
at a spot lower doivn where there was a so-called 
but very dangerous ford. The most remarkable 
lady traveller of my loiowledge once came to a 
Tibetan river spanned by one of these bridges after 
a 3ourney of uncommon hardship and exposure. 
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She absolutely declined to cross it, and preferred 
to be taken over on an improvised raft of inflated 
goat-skins, upon which she ran a very excellent risk 
of being drowned. On the other hand, the majority 
of persons soon get used to th.Qjhula, and experience 
no alarm. I did not cross many myself, but I con- 
fess that I did not find these either difficult or 
terrifying. If the bridge is m good condition, and 
the cables are intact, it is almost impossible — ^unless 
a man completely loses his head — ^to fall in. The 
main difficulties arise from the swa 3 dng of the ropes 
and the dizzy rush of the torrent, which is sometimes 
only a few inches below one’s feet in mid-stream 
(though elsewhere, in the case of deep gorges, from 
100 to 200 feet underneath), and from the sharp 
ends and twigs that project from the hand-rails and 
catch in one’s sleeves or gloves. The natives often 
cross these bndges in parties of from six to a dozen 
at a time, and will even carry other men or animals 
over on their backs ; though should the bridge 
break, as it is apt to do when so presumed upon, 
the whole of those upon it are m all probability 
droTOed. At about six miles below Mastuj I re- 
member riding along a stony place on the right bank, 
that descended in a long slope from the foot of the 
mountains to the river. The latter at this point 
flowed right up against the left cliff -wall of the valley, 
whieh was from side to side about a mile in width. 
There was nothing to indicate that the sloping plain 
was anything but continuous, until suddenly we 
came upon a prodigious cleft or nullah, with per- 
pendicular walls, cut like a gash to the depth of 
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feet, turned outwards, one immediately m front of 
the other. At a distance of from two to three feet 
above the foot-rope are suspended on either side two 
side-cables, similarly composed, to act as hand-rails. 
These are attached to the foot-rope by a succession 
of V-shaped ties, and are sometimes held apart from 
each other at the top by cross-sticks, over which the 
passenger has, in addition to his other perils, to step. 
All three cables are securely lashed at the land ends 
round heavy logs which are buried on the two banks 
in big hummocks of stones. At the start, therefore, 
both foot and side ropes are almost in the same 
plane, and one has to scramble down upon the rope 
almost upon one’s back. In the middle of the dip 
the weight of the passenger bellies down the foot- 
rope, and his hands are sometimes nearly as high as 
his armpits. As he gets to the other side he has 
again to scramble forward with his hands down to 
his Imees. The entire structure, though stoutly 
made, looks very frail, and has a detestable habit of 
swinging, particularly in at all a high wind, that 
takes the heart out of some people. On the present 
occasion nothing would induce one of my com- 
panions, Lieut. Harley, who was shortly to win the 
D.S.O. for conspicuous bravery, to cross the rope 
bridge below Mastuj, and he preferred to swim the 
river, which was very swift and full, on horseback 
at a spot lower down where there was a so-called 
but very dangerous ford. The most remarkable 
lady traveller of my knowledge once came to a 
Tibetan river spanned by one of these bridges after 
a journey of uncommon hardship and exposure. 
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She absolutely declined to cross it, and preferred 
to be taken over on an improvised raft of inflated 
goat-skins, upon which she ran a very excellent risk 
of being drowned. On the other hand, the majority 
of persons soon get used to thejhula, and experience 
no alarm. I did not cross many myself, but I con- 
fess that I did not find these either difficult or 
terrifying. If the bridge is in good condition, and 
the cables are intact, it is almost impossible — ^unless 
a man completely loses his head — ^to fall in. The 
main difficulties arise from the swa3ring of the ropes 
and the dizzy rush of the torrent, which is sometimes 
only a few inches below one’s feet m mid-stream 
(though elsewhere, in the case of deep gorges, from 
100 to 200 feet underneath), and from the sharp 
ends and twigs that project from the hand-rails and 
catch in one’s sleeves or gloves. The natives often 
cross these bridges in parties of from six to a dozen 
at a time, and ivill even carry other men or animals 
over on their backs ; though should the bridge 
break, as it is apt to do when so presumed upon, 
the whole of those upon it are in all probability 
drowned. At about six miles below Mastuj I re- 
member riding along a stony place on the right bank, 
that descended in a long slope from the foot of the 
mountains to the nver. The latter at this point 
flowed right up against the left cliff- wall of the valley, 
which was from side to side about a mile in width. 
There was nothing to indicate that the sloping plain 
was anything but continuous, until suddenly we 
came upon a prodigious cleft or nullah, with per- 
pendicular walls, cut like a gash to the depth of 
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some 250 feet through the plain do\vn to the level 
of the river, into wliich flowed a stream that trickled 
at its bottom. The track zigzagged steeply down 
one wall of this astonishing canon, and clambered 
up the other. I thought this a most remarkable 
natural phenomenon, and learned that it was known 
as the Nisa Gol, and was famous for the fights which 
had often taken place there, and for its supposed 
impregnability. Six months later it was held m 
strength against the English, with sangars on the 
lip of the nullah, by the Chitrali army which had 
withdrawn from Mastuj, but was taken with the 
utmost gallantry by Colonel Kelly’s force on April 
30, 1895. The main body with the guns advanced 
across the plain and shelled the sangars, while the 
enemy’s flank was turned and their position rendered 
untenable by the action of the Hunza and Puniah 
levies, who scaled the mountain heights to the right. 

At more than one other place I passed over ground 
that was destined half a year later to become his- 
toric. Six miles below Buni, on the left bank, is the 
tiny hamlet of Koragh, and between this and Reshun 
the valley is contracted into a narrow ravine, where 
the track crosses steep shaly slopes of detritus, or 
skirts the cliffs that descend sharply to the water’s 
edge. It is a rough and trying stage, and it told so 
severely on the pony I was riding, which had been a 
gift from the Mehtar to Younghusband, that it began 
to spit blood, and I had to dismount and lead it into 
Reshun, where it died in the course of the night. 
This was the spot where Captain Ross (whom I had 
met at Gilgit), starting with a detachment of Sildis 
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to the relief of Lieutenants Fowler and Edwardes, 
who, with a party of sappers and Bengal infantry, 
were believed to be in danger at Reshun, suddenly 
found himself cut off in front and behind, the enemy 
hurling rocks down the steep shoots and firing from 
sangars on both banks of the river. After a gallant 
resistance and repeated attempts to cut his way 
through, Ross and forty-six of the Sikhs and nine 
camp-followers were killed, and Lieutenant Jones 
and fourteen Sikhs, of whom ten were wounded, 
managed, under heavy fire, to get back to Bum. 
This happened on March 10, 1895. 

At Reshun, Younghusband and I camped under 
the trees of a delightful orchard bordering on the 
polo ground. Adjoining this were a number of 
houses, m which, while Ross and Jones were fruit- 
lessly struggling to their rescue, Edwardes and 
Fowler, with sixty- two men, for five days held out 
against an overwhelming force of the enemy, until, 
on March 15, an armistice having been declared, 
they were captured by treachery on the polo ground, 
and were carried off first to Chitral and afterwards 
by Umra Khan to his fort at Barwa in Jandol.^ 
More serious, however, even than this catastrophe 
was the capture by the enemy of no fewer than 
34,000 rounds of ammunition in the British camp. 
A few hours later these were in the hands of the 
beleaguering force that was hard pressing Robertson 
and his brave 500 in the fort at Chitral ; and who 

^ Umra Khan treated both officers well, hoping by their ultimate 
release, which took place a month later, to stave oil the retribution which 
awaited him from the relieving force of General Low. 
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knows how many a British bullet found its billet 
there among the heroic defenders of the British flag ? 

As we descended the valley the scenery became 
prettier and more romantic, if the defile did not 
itself become less rugged than in its higher portions. 
On each alluvial fan to which water could be brought 
from the hills above was planted a village with its 
orchard trees and well-cultivated plots ; and the 
dark green patches stood out as sharply from the 
gaunt background as does a Persian plain village 
against the stark desolation of the desert. Where 
there was no water, all was hfeless and grim as 
death itself. Fans would be seen with soil not less 
favourable or more obdurate than that of their 
neighbours, but either no streams descended from 
the mountains, or such as did had bored a furrow 
from 100 to 150 feet in depth — as at the Nisa Gol — 
right through the soft heart of the slope, and, there 
being no water-wheels or pumps in Chitral, splashed 
aimlessly into the river. On the mountains no 
timber was to be seen till we neared Chitral. In 
some places the river was contracted to a breadth of 
a few yards — admitting of being bridged — ^between 
confronting cliffs. Elsewhere it spread out m the 
valley-bottom as broad as the Thames at Oxford. 

On the morning of the second day we were met 
outside the village of Barnas by the young Shuja-ul- 
Mulk, a good-looking boy of about twelve years of 
age, a son of the old Mehtar, and half-brother accord- 
ingly of Nizam. He lived at Barnas with his foster- 
father, an Adamzadeh. The boy was brought out to 
meet us clad m a green velvet tunic, and was lifted on 
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to his pony. His long black hair hung in ringlets on 
either side of his face, and was matched in colour by 
a pair of very large and piercing eyes, the lower eye- 
lids of which were pencilled with henna. His mouth 
and teeth were prominent, and were said to resemble 
greatly the early pictures of his father, Aman-ul- 
Mulk. The lad wore an intelligent expression, but 
had nothing to say. We consumed apricots and 
pears together in an orchard ; but little did either of 
us think that in less than six months he would be 
elevated to the musnud of Chitral. 

The next stage was Koghazi, where the village 
headman, a forbidding-looking individual, with black 
hair in curls, a big stomach, and a round fat face like 
that of a mediaeval abbot, entertained us with the 
luscious small seedless grapes of the country. Press- 
ing on, we found that the road had been specially 
repaired for us by order of the Mehtar, and that new 
galleries had been built out where the paris were 
particularly stiff. Soon we were met by some of 
Nizam’s ministers, who gave me friendly greeting, 
and escorted us to a spot where, in a narrow and 
rocky defile by the river’s edge, the Mehtar was seen 
approaching at the head of a cavalcade. This was 
about four miles from Chitral. Nizam dismounted 
and I did the same, and we met and saluted each 
other on foot. His appearance and build were singu- 
larly unlike those of the average Chitrali. Indeed, 
his light curly hair, moustache, and beard might have 
adorned the face of any Englishman. An irreso- 
lute, amiable expression pervaded his features, and 
his manner and movements, until he recovered 
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confidence, were timid and almost cringing. But 
this shyness wore off completely as we became better 
acquainted, and although of weak character and 
debauched habits, he never in any situation looked 
anything but a gentleman. On this occasion he wore 
a smart green velvet suit, the tunic and trousers of 
which were decorated by broad gold braid, the pro- 
duction of his Kokandi court tailor. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was at this time thirty-three or thirty-four years of 
age ; but the Nemesis of his country and his race was 
already hovering unsuspected above his head, and he 
was never to see another birthday. 

Having cleared the defile, we were met by a party 
of some hundred mounted men, and the whole caval- 
cade streamed amid clouds of dust along the open 
plain, across the fields, and over the low stone walls. 
Soon we came to a place where shooting from horse- 
back at full gallop at a gourd filled with ashes, 
swinging from the top of a pole, was performed for 
my entertainment. This is one of the favourite 
national sports. Resuming our way, we crossed the 
river by the Chitral Bridge, a single-span timber 
structure, built on the cantilever principle, forty-five 
yards long by four feet wide, and guarded by a gate- 
house on the near side, and by two stone towers on 
the opposite bank. We dismounted, the Mehtar, 
according to the polite fashion of the country m 
escorting a guest, holding me by the hand. As we 
drew near to the fort, which is about half a mile 
below the bridge, the entire population turned out to 
meet us ; two brass six-pounders, the gift of the 
Indian Government, boomed a formal salute, and — 
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a most picturesque and novel spectacle — ^the crest of 
the hills was lined for over a quarter of a mile by 
several hundred men, who with matchlocks fired a 
noisy /(5W dej oie into the air. The men of the Mehtar ’s 
bodyguard, a hundred strong, in white drawers and 
old scarlet tunics, purchased at Peshawur, were 
drawn up outside the fort. Leaving the latter 
below us to the left, we mounted somewhat higher up 
the hill, passed through Chitral serai — ^an enclosure 
surrounded by low mud houses, where the Peshawri 
and Badakshani merchants deposit their goods, and 
which was the only semblance of a bazaar in the 
entire region of the Hindu Kush — crossed a nullah, 
down which trickled a scanty stream, and reached 
a house and grounds that had been prepared for 
my reception. In the garden were pitched a tent 
and shamiana that had been presented by Sir W. 
Lockhart to Aman-ul-Mulk when he left Chitral. 

These quarters were those that had been placed at 
the disposal of the British Agent when at Chitral. 
Subsequently during the siege they were occupied by 
our arch-enemy, the meteoric uncle, Sher Afzul ; but 
again, when the siege was over, they became the 
headquarters of the British officers. Immediately 
behind the garden enclosure was the burial-ground 
of the reigning family of Chitral. By far the largest 
grave, in deference I imagine to his great reputation, 
was that of Aman-ul-Mulk, which was a lofty rect- 
angular mound, faced on all sides with stone ; and 
with the two curving isolated stones that are usually 
planted on the top of Chitrali tombs fixed m the 
ground at the head and foot. Afzul-ul-Mulk’s was 
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a smaller grave, with no marks of distinction. Adj oin- 
ing the graveyard was the Jumma Musjid or town 
mosque of Chitral, an unpretentious building. 

During my stay in Chitral I was shown such sights 
as the place contained or admitted of. A game of 
polo was organised ; but it struck me that, though 
better mounted, the players did not touch quite the 
same level of excellence that I had seen at Hunza. 
Thirteen took part, and the game lasted an hour. 
The Mehtar was one of the best players, if not the 
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best. Whenever he got a goal and struck off, gallop- 
ing down three-quarters of the ground, all the 
spectators shouted loudly ; and I also remember a 
short, black-bearded man, whom, as the head of the 
armed forces of Chitral, we dubbed the commander- 
m-chief, clad in blue trousers and a purple velvet 
tunic, who rode like a demon and shouted like a boy. 
The ground at Chitral was peculiarly shaped. It 
was on the slope of a hill, and on the upper side had 
a big bay or extension, with an old ehenar tree in 
the middle. 

The ground was of turf, but was somewhat' cut up 
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and dusty. Elsewhere in this volume (p. 82) I have 
described the game of polo as it is, or then was, 
played in the mountain fastnesses of the Hindu Kush. 

I made a careful inspection of the fort, where the 
Mehtar was residing, and which six months later was 
to be the scene of one of the most heroic exploits that 
have ever adorned the page of British history. The 
fort was a very picturesque structure, rising almost 
from the river’s edge, with its tall angle-towers pro- 
jecting from the lower walls, the whole from a little 
distance being embosomed in a wealth of chenars, 
walnuts, and orchard trees. But for purposes of 
defence it could scarcely have been placed m a worse 
position, the immediate surroundings affording every 
opportunity for close-range firing and for sheltered 
approach, and the interior being commanded from 
nearly all sides by Martini-fire from the hills. Like 
all Chitral forts that I saw, the building consisted of 
a square enclosure quite eighty yards on each face, 
with walls about twenty-five feet in height, built of 
unhewn stones held together by transverse tiers and 
by mud. At each corner was a square tower twenty 
feet higher, the immense amount of woodwork m 
these towers, particularly at their outer angles, ex- 
plaining the constant attempts made by the enemy 
during the siege to set fire to them. The tower 
nearest to the serai and to Sher Afzul’s house was 
that from which the improvised Union Jack was 
flown that infused such heart into the defenders. 
On the north or river face was a waterway running 
down to the river for a distance of forty yards, pro- 
tected half-way down by a fifth or water-tower. The 
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efforts of the besiegers to cut off or to render unten- 
able this waterway, and of tlie garrison to protect it 
from a never-ending assault, were among the most 
thrilling episodes of the subsequent siege. On the 
east and west faces of the fort were magnificent 
groves of clienars, extending almost up to the walls. 
Of these the enemy did not fail to make good use. 
Beneath the clump on the western side was a big 
open-air terrace, with platforms for the large dur- 
bars, overlooking the bend of the river, and in full 
view of the tutelary presence of Tirich Mir. On its 
southern and eastern face the fort was surrounded 
by a garden within a lower wall. 

The main entrance was on the western face, 
nearest to the Chitral Bridge. I passed through a 
heavy wooden gateway, with a small trap-gate open- 
ing in it for use after dark, into a narrow passage 
where the guard were stationed. This led into the 
main interior court, entirely surrounded by buildings. 
On the left hand was a new mosque, an unpretentious 
open structure with wooden pillars, and with the 
kihleh on the back or west wall, which was being 
built by the Mehtar; also a new durbar hall with 
some simple but effective wood-carving. On the 
opposite side was the tower at the door of which 
Afzul-ul-Mulk as he came out was shot through the 
head by Sher Afzul’s men. Under a shed were a few 
guns, including the two mountain-guns that had 
banged off on the occasion of my arrival. On the 
right or southern side latticed windows looked down 
from an upper storey on to the court and betrayed 
the women’s quarters. On the river side, in the 
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direction of the water-tower, were the stables. These 
were the main features of the interior as I remember 
them. For an account of the purposes to which they 
were put, and of the part which they played in the 
history of the siege, I must refer my readers to the 
published accounts of the latter.^ 

It will, however, still be remembered that among 
its most brilliant incidents was the sally led by my 
companion, Lieutenant Harley, which resulted in the 
blowing up of a mine that was being dug by the 
besiegers towards the gun-tower, at the south-east 
angle of the fort. This mine led from a summer- 
house, distant about forty yards from the walls ; and 
in the mouth of the excavation, which was inside this 
building, thirty-five of the enemy were bayoneted 
by the Sildis as they came up from the death-trap, 
little thinking of their doom. I vividly recollect that 
garden-house ; for in it the Mehtar entertained 
Captain Younghusband and myself to lunch during 
our stay. The entrance was laid with stripes of silk 
and kincoh, and the meal took place in a room with 
a veranda round it open to the sky. There were 
pictures from the English illustrated papers hanging 
on the walls, among which I detected a portrait of 
my friend Margot Asquith, who had married her 
eminent husband a few months before. Which of 
us then thought that those papers would before long 
be illustrating the room itself ? 


1 The Belief of Chilral, by Captains F E and G. J. Younghusband, 
London, 1895 , The Chilral Campaign, by H. C. Thomson, London, 1895 , 
With Kelly to Chitral, London, 1890 } and Chilral : the Record of a Minor 
Siege, by Sir G. Robertson, London, 1898. 
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More interesting, however, at that time than any 
sight or scene of Chitral was the interview in which 
the Mehtar, accompanied by his principal ministers, 
discussed with me the condition and the prospects of 
his state. We sat in the open air in front of the 
shamiana, in the compound of the British Agent’s 
house, and for over two hours I was kept an atten- 
tive listener to their pleadings, their anxieties, and 
their fears. One might have expected from these 
remote and inexperienced natives, whose entire life 
had been spent in isolation from the great hum of the 
outer world, a want of savoir fair e or a narrowness of 
vision in harmony with the restricted outlook of their 
existence. But there was a certain natural dignity 
in the speech and bearing of those untutored men ; 
and I have rarely heard an argument more fluently 
expressed or more cogently sustained. The Mehtar 
was nervous about the external and internal fortune 
of his state. Conscious of the manifest insecurity 
of his own position, and alarmed at the peril that 
threatened his rule from the turbulent ambitions of 
neighbouring chieftains, he petitioned earnestly for a 
more emphatic definition of British responsibilities 
in connection with Chitral. He asked that the 
British officer attached to his court and the Indian 
escort should be stationed, not, as then, at the mis- 
taken post of Mastuj, but at Chitral itself. Had this 
course been adopted at an earlier date, it is conceiv- 
able, in my judgement, that some, at any rate, of the 
subsequent disasters need never have occurred. He 
was anxious that roads should be made and the 
telegraph wire extended through his country. He 
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wanted to raise a large body of native levies to be 
trained by British officers. Like his father before 
him, when Sir W. Lockhart visited Chitral in 1885, 
he pleaded for a Sanad or document recognising 
the hereditary right of himself and his family to 
the Mehtarship. In Umra Khan, with prophetic 
accuracy, he recognised his most dangerous foe ; and 
he urged that he should be allowed to join with 
Mohammed Sherif Khan, the evicted ruler of Dir, in 
expelling the Jandoli chieftain from that state, and at 
the same time m recovering for himself Narsat, which 
had been similarly filched from Chitral. Finally, he 
declared that it was the duty of the Indian Govern- 
ment, on its own account, to crush the pretensions of 
Umra Khan — a task which, before six months had 
passed, the consequences of his own assassination 
were forcibty to impress upon that Government. 

On another occasion Younghusband and I saw 
the Mehtar and his court in a more festive vein ; for 
with such scanty fare as our resources could produce, 
consisting of tinned soup, army rations, pilau, 
chicken, stewed pears, two bottles of beer and two 
of whisky and of ginger-wme, we entertained the 
whole party to dinner. The Mehtar sat with us at 
a table in one of the raised recesses of the room ; the 
rest of the court squatted or lounged on the floor 
below. They tried our heterogeneous drinks with 
shouts of delighted laughter, and regaled us with 
their own music and story. The whisky and the 
ginger-wine were mixed together — I am not sure 
that a little beer was not added — and I can recall the 
sight of one Chitrah nobleman pouring this amazing 

K 
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concoction down the throat of another, at the same 
time that he held him by the nose. Among the 
guests was a blind scion of the old ruling family of 
Badakshan, who came in and twanged a primitive 
guitar. Professional Chitrali singers and dancers, 
all males, added to the prevailing dm. One of the 
Mehtar’s brothers, Isfendiar by name, was invited 
as a musician of more than ordinary repute, and 
entertained us with a peculiarly lugubrious chant. 

But the spectacle that chiefly lingers in my 
memory was this. I have previously mentioned 
Amir-ul-Mulk, half-brother and next heir of Nizam, 
who had already conspired against him, but whom, 
wealdy ignoring the bloody but immutable prescrip- 
tions of his family, and regarding him as a semi-idiot, 
he had invited back to Chitral a few months before 
from exile with the arch-foe Umra Khan. The 
Mehtar had specially asked me if I would invite this 
youth, who was only nineteen years of age, to the 
banquet, and I had naturally concurred. I observed 
him standing in the background of the room, a 
sullen and repulsive figure, with long black locks 
and a look of gloom. Two months later the Mehtar 
perished at his fratricidal hands. 

On these and on other occasions during my stay, 
I had opportunities of studying both the character 
of Nizam, and the position and authority of the 
Mehtar. Nizam was amiable, good-tempered, and 
intelligent ; but he was not the man either for his 
people or the times. Both of the latter demanded 
a ruler cast in the stern and truculent mould of old 
Aman-ul-Mulk : a tyrant with open manners and 
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no scruples. Nizam was avaricious, which made 
him unpopular, and of depraved habits, being ad- 
dicted to drunkenness and unnatural vices whereby 
he shocked a not too sensitive public opinion. 
Nevertheless, it was evident that, quite apart from 
the personality of its occupant, the position of 
Mehtar in Chitral was encompassed with a great and 
traditional respect, apparent m every act and deed. 
The Mehtar was the centre of every scene, the leader 
of every proceeding m which he took part ; and no 
subject interfered or participated except at his in- 
vitation. The Chitralis are a people tenaciously 
attached to old observance and custom, including 
fidelity to the ruling house as such, though not 
necessarily to its individual members ; and they 
look with a suspicious horror, not upon crime, but 
upon innovation. 

Hence it will readily be understood that the 
government of Chitral was almost exclusively a 
personal government. The Mehtar was supreme. 
He alone had the power of life and death. Theo- 
retically, the whole property of the country belonged 
to him, and, in more than theory, he actually dis- 
posed of the persons and possessions of his subjects. 
For instance, he might and did give away men’s 
wives. I even heard of a case in which the original 
husband having condoned his offence, the Mehtar 
took the wife away from the second husband to 
whom she had been assigned, and restored her to 
her former spouse. As Mehtar, he was supreme in 
judicial as well as in executive authority. Certain 
penalties, determined by custom, were assigned to 
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particular crimes. For example, in cases of adultery 
the injured husband was entitled, and was even 
bound, to kill both the offending wife and the lover. 
He was then protected by the Mehtar. But should 
he kill the wife and not the lover, he was sued as a 
murderer by the wife’s relations. A story was told 
me of the pursuit of an unfaithful wife and her lover 
by the husband, in the course of which the lover 
escaped, while the woman tumbled into the river 
and was drowned. Upon appeal to the Mehtar, the 
husband had to pay compensation. In ordinary 
cases, murder was compounded by a fine to the 
family of the victim (in all these countries human 
life has not its actuarial value as here, contingent 
upon health and probable duration, but its mathe- 
matical value, determined by sex, position, and 
substance), with a douceur to the Mehtar thrown in. 
If the fines were not paid, the culprit might be put 
to death either by the family or by the Mehtar. In 
these and in all similar exercises of authority the 
Mehtar was assisted by a Diwan-begi or Chief 
Minister, and by two or three wazi'is or councillors, 
who were constantly in his company. There were 
usually also two dksakals (lit. white-beards) or elders 
m personal attendance upon him, and a number of 
chief men from outlying villages who visited the 
court in relays, and took turns of “ waiting ” upon 
the Mehtar. 

A real and very efficient check upon any abuse 
(according to Chitrali standards) of the authority 
thus created was furnished by the publicity with 
which government and justice were alike admmis- 
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teicd. Did the Melitar dispose of wives, or con- 
fiseate property, or assess fines, or sentence to death, 
in any sort of secluded Star Chamber, the system 
could not endure. But all was done coram populo 
m open durbar, in the presence of the people, or of 
as many of them as chose to attend, and in the light 
of heaven. Chitral, m fact, had its Parliament and 
its democratic constitution. For, just as the British 
House of Commons is an assembly in which nomin- 
ally all members take an equal part, but where in 
reality the two front benches to a large extent con- 
duct the business, under the eyes and subject to 
the possible animadversion of the remainder, so in 
Chitral, the Mehtar, seated on a higher platform, 
and hedged about with a certain dignity, dispensed 
justice or law in sight of some hundreds of his sub- 
jects, who heard the arguments, watched the process 
of debate, and by their attitude in the mam de- 
cided the issue. Such durbars were held on most 
days of the week m Chitral, very often twice in the 
day. 111 the morning and again at night. Justice 
compels me to add that the speeches were less long 
and the general demeanour more decorous than in 
some western assemblies. 

Chitral consisted at the time of my visit of the 
fort and cluster of neighbouring hamlets on both 
banks of the river, with a population of about 1500 
persons, that collectively bore the local name ; the 
Chitral District, under the immediate control of the 
Mehtar, comprising the mam valley of the Chitral 
river, with a population in its villages of some 10,000,* 
and, finally, of the outlying valleys included within 
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the confines of the state. The name has been 
applied in this country, with insufficient distinction, 
to all three. The total revenue (the whole of which 
went into the hands of the Mehtar) was almost in- 
capable of estimate, being largely paid in kind, but 
its main constituents were as follows : House-tax 
and land-tax, not assessed (for no land settlement 
had ever been made in Chitral), but roughly paid in 
contributions of ghi, atta, barley, firewood, etc., 
either to the Mehtar or to servants of the Mehtar, 
when on duty ; octroi on caravans and trade ; 
mineral resources, consisting of a little gold dust, 
of orpiment, and of lead; the timber monopoly, 
belonging to the Mehtar, and estimated at Rs.20,000 
a year, the material consisting of deodar logs, cut 
down on the mountain-sides, tumbled into the river, 
and floated down with the floods ; and the subsidy 
from the Indian and Kashmir Governments, which 
in 1894 was Rs.30,000. In former days an additional 
and lucrative source of revenue was the slave-trade, 
Chitrah girls having an exceptional reputation for 
beauty in the surrounding countries. The closing 
of the Kabul slave-market by Amir Abdur Rahman 
Khan, and the civilising agency of Russian advance 
towards and across the Pamirs, had already con- 
siderably reduced the extent and value of this traffic, 
when the British appeared upon the scene and 
finally put a stop to it, a sentence of absolute pro- 
hibition being the first sequel of the siege and 
subsequent regime. 

When I rode away from Chitral in October 1894, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk accompanying me on horseback for 
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some distance, with a dear little boy, the youngest 
of his half-brothers, seated on his horse behind him 
and clinging around his waist, though my own good- 
bye to him was probably a final one (since one does 
not go twice m a lifetime, except on duty, to Chitral), 
no one could have anticipated his imminent doom. 
In the middle of December the annual subsidy from 
Kashmir and India reached Chitral, and the treasury 
was known to be full. On January 1 Nizam went 
out hawking with the sinister half-brother, Amir-ul- 
Mulk. He had dismounted, and was having his 
turban tied round his head by an attendant, when 
he was shot from behind at a signal from the traitor, 
and left to die, the rest of the party, with the 
murderer, galloping off to secure the fort and the 
treasure. There can be little doubt that the 
crime was planned in advance, and that Amir-ul- 
Mulk was acting in connivance with, although in 
reality the puppet of, his brother-m-law, Umra 
Khan. 

Then ensued the fateful series of events culminat- 
ing m the siege and defence, and finally in the relief 
of Chitral, which, during the months of February, 
March, and April of 1895, sent a thrill, first of appre- 
hension, and later of pride and congratulation, 
throughout the British-speaking world. I shall not 
here recapitulate a story which found at the time 
accomplished and veracious chroniclers among its 
own heroes. The following were the leading epi- 
sodes : On February 1 Sir G. Robertson, the 
British Resident at Gilgit, arrived at Chitral after 
a difficult but unopposed march across the mountains 
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in the dead of winter. On February 9 Umra Klian, 
who immediately upon the assassination of Nizam 
had advanced from the south, captured Kila Drosh, 
a Chitrah fort twenty-five miles south of Chitral. 
On February 20 Slier Afzul, the meteoric uncle, 
who had either escaped or been let loose from Kabul, 
reappeared upon the scene, and added to the dynastic 
and political complications. On March 1 Robert- 
son retired into the fort with five other British 
officers, 99 Sikhs, over 300 Kashmiri Imperial 
Service troops, and a large number of servants, 
camp-followers, and Chitralis, making a total of 
some 550 persons. On Marcli 14 an ultimatum was 
sent by the Indian Government to Umra Khan ; a 
proclamation was made to the tribes, and the 
advance of a force of 14,000 men under Sir Robert 
Low was ordered from Peshawur. On March 23 
Colonel Kelly, m command of the Northern Relief 
Column, 600 strong, started from Gilgit. On April 
1 General Low’s army crossed the frontier ; on 
April 3 the Malakand was stormed ; on April 7 the 
Swat River crossed ; on April 12 a bridge was built 
over the Panjkora River, and on April 17 the Jan- 
batai Pass was crossed. Meanwhile Kelly was ad- 
vancing under circumstances of exceptional severity 
from the north. On April 9 he relieved Mastuj, 
which had been beleaguered for eighteen days ; on 
April 13 occurred the fight at Nisa Gol, and on 
April 20 he reached Chitral. But meanwhile the 
news of the twofold advance had already produced 
its effect at that place. There for nearly seven 
weeks the garrison had endured with unbroken 
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spirit and amazing resource the perils and anxieties 
of a daily and nightly siege. On March 2 the 
murderer Amir-ul-Mulk was taken into custody, and 
his half-brother Shuja-ul-Mulk, whom I had met at 
Barnas, and who had been brought in by the British, 
was made provisional Mehtar. On March 3 took 
place the disastrous reconnaissance m which Captain 
Baird, with whom I rode down to Gilgit, lost his 
life, and the Dogra general and major were lulled. 
On March 4 the siege began. On March 7 Sher 
Afzul arrived outside Chitral, and assumed the con- 
duct of operations. On March 8 and 14 attempts 
were made to foe the water-tower. From March 16 
to 23 there was a truce and unsuccessful negotia- 
tions. On March 29 a Union Jack, having been 
patched together in the fort, was hoisted on the 
south-west tower. On April 5 the enemy occupied 
the summer-house where I had lunched with Nizam, 
and commenced a series of attacks upon the gun- 
tower, as well as a subterranean mine. On April 11 
there was a general attack upon the fort, which 
ended in failm'e. On April 17 Lieutenant Harley 
made his gallant sortie, blew up the mine, and killed 
sixty of the enemy. On April 18 a voice was heard 
shouting important news in the night : Sher Afzul 
and the Chitrahs had fled, and the siege was raised. 
Even in this skeleton summary of events as they 
occurred, if it be studied in relation to the locality 
as already described m this chapter, ample evidence 
will be forthcoming of the magnitude of the peril 
endured and the glory of the triumph won. Chitral, 
whatever else may befall it, can never lose the place 
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it then gained in the records of Indian bravery and 
British heroism. 

From Chitral Fort Younghusband and I rode 
back to Gilgit, a distance by the route that we 
followed of somewhat over 200 miles. Here I need 
only record one or two incidents of that journey. 
We crossed the watershed between the Yarkhun 
and the Ghizar Valley by the Shandur Pass (13,500 
feet). A dah had come in while we were at Mastuj, 
and had brought with it a copy of my book, P-i oblems 
of the Far East, which had appeared m England since 
my departure, and which I had not before seen in 
its published guise. With it came a stout bundle of 
newspaper reviews ; and any author can sympathise 
with my emotions of pleasure as, with the reins 
thrown on the neck of my horse, I rode up the steep 
and stony ascent that leads to the pass, reading the 
too favourable notices of my book, and stuffing 
them into my holsters as I proceeded. 

At a distance of about 70 miles from Mastuj we 
came to the junction of the Yasin with the Ghizar 
river, and a little below this saw the then new fort 
of Gupis, built of stone and mud by the Kashmir 
Imperial Service Troops. As we arrived the British 
officer in command rode out to greet me and offered 
us the modest hospitality of the fort. This was a 
Captain Townshend, who was subsequently to attain 
fame as the defender of Kut in the Mesopotamian 
campaign of the Great War. In his company I 
visited the lines inside the fort, the keep, contain- 
ing the officers’ quarters, the dispensary, hospital, 
sehool, stores, and magazine ; and I saw a brass 
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six-pounder, which had once done service in the 
Abyssinian eampaign, fired from the roof of the gun- 
tower at a range of 900 yards. A Union Jack had 
just arrived and been hoisted, and was for the first 
time fluttering merrily m the breeze. As for the 
men, of whom there were 250 in the fort, half 
Dogras and half Gurkhas, and who went through 
manual and bayonet exercise for my inspection, 
they were the smartest of any of the Kashmiri troops 
whom I had eneountered on the frontier. The 
Dogra colonel and major took me down the ranks, 
and the men were given a holiday m honour of the 
visit of a British Member of Parliament, an in- 
dividual whose identity was probably to them a 
eomplete conundrum. 

Even more vividly, however, than the inspection 
of the garrison do I remember the night spent with 
my somewhat unusual host. He combined with an 
absorbing interest m military science and an equal 
familiarity with the writings of Hamley and Clause- 
witz, and the strategy of Hannibal, Marlborough, and 
the Emperor Napoleon, an interest m the gayer side 
of existence, of which Pans was to him the hub and 
symbol. On the walls of his mud dwelling were 
pinned somewhat daring colom’ed illustrations from 
Parisian journals of the lighter type ; and he regaled 
us through a long evening with French songs to the 
accompaniment of a banjo. 

Through the little state of Punial I was accom- 
panied by the Raja, Akbar Khan, a big-lipped, fat, 
and comfortable-looking personage, who had been 
to India and who discoursed to me about the history 
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of his state, from the chiefship of which he had at a 
later date to be removed. Riding with me through 
a chill and savage gorge, he spied upon the opposite 
cliff a herd of marldior, whereupon he announced 
his intention of slaying one of their number with a 
Martini carbine which he carried. I showed some 
incredulity, as the distance across the ravine was at 
least 400 yards ; but the old Raja dismounted, took 
a long aim, and fired, with the unquestionable result 
that one of the marldior fell. I have no doubt that 
he “ browned ” the lot, and made a lucky hit ; but 
he was overjoyed at his prowess, with which I had 
luckily abstained from competing. The track over 
the paris m the Gakuch and Punial districts was 
formerly of the most villainous description, the 
descent of one very steep place being only accom- 
plished by the aid of a sort of fixed pole with pro- 
jections, very much like the pole m the bear’s den 
m the Zoological Gardens. But the Kashmir sappers 
had recently been hard at work, and I have no doubt 
that there is now something more worthy of the name 
of a road. 

Raja Akbar lOian’s residence was at Cher (or 
Sher) ICila, i.e. Rock Fort, a village and fort with a 
good many fruit trees, situated upon a large alluvial 
fan on the left bank of the river. The fort was a 
large quadrangular structure, with many towers and 
bastions, on the water’s edge, one side of it being 
built on a cliff that rose sharply from the river. Here 
was a very long rope bridge, 340 feet m length. 
Though it was m excellent repair, I confess I was 
rather glad that I was not called upon to cross it. 
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The Raja told me 'that a few years before it had 
snapped with fourteen men upon it, all of whom had 
been swept away and had perished. On the tenth 
morning after leaving Chitral, I rode back again into 
civilisation at Gilgit. There I heard that the Tsar 
was dying, and that the Amir of Afghanistan, 
whom I hoped to visit, was lying dangerously ill at 
Kabul. At the same time, though I did not Imow it, 
it was being announced m the English newspapers 
that I had disappeared from view, and that the 
gravest doubts were entertained as to my safety. 

Here my readers may perhaps ask what became 
. of the little country of Chitral when the storms of 
warfare that burst upon it in 1895 had subsided and 
peace was restored. It is a tale from which I may 
extract a certain amount of modest satisfaction, 
since I staked much upon a solution which was 
denounced and derided by the Pacifist school at the 
time, but which has since been attended with un- 
broken success. After my return to England early 
in 1895, there ensued a correspondence in the Times 
newspaper, between the months of March and June 
1895, in which I fought the battle of the retention of 
Chitral against the combined forces of General Sir 
John Adye, Sir James Lyall (ex-Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the Punjab), Field - Marshal Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, and the first Lord Chelmsford. I 
urged that we should not abandon our position in 
Chitral; that we should appoint a Political Officer to 
the state ; and above all that we should keep open 
the road from the South; thereby reducing our 
line of communication with British India from 700 
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to less than 300 miles. The Retreatists would not 
have these proposals at any price. Such a policy, 
they said, would involve a ruinous outlay, an im- 
mense garrison, and the eternal and implacable 
hostility of the tribes. Sir N. Chamberlain in 
particular wrote : 

If we remain m Chitral, Bajaur, and Swat, the tribesmen 
will only be kept quiet by our retaining at a great annual 
cost a sufficient force m the Valley to overawe them. 
Reduce or withdraw that force and they will rise again 
No British force or Biitish Agent can be in those valleys 
with the good will of the great mass of the people. . . . 
Mr. Curzon’s policy is bound to lead to further annexation 
with a largely increased expenditure as assuredly as the 
night follows the day. 

These views had prevailed 'with the Liberal 
Secretary of State, Sir Henry Fowler (afterwards 
Lord Wolverhampton), and with Lord Rosebery’s 
Government when, in a fortunate hour, that Govern- 
ment fell, in the summer of 1895, and was succeeded 
by a Ministry of which Lord Salisbury was the chief. 

At his request I 'wrote a Minute for the 
Cabinet, of which I may quote the concluding 
paragraph : 

The road from Peshawur has already been half con- 
structed during the recent campaign. Why should not 
an effoit be made, by placing detachments at fixed distances 
upon it (if necessary), and by subsidising the tribes, to 
keep it open ? No one can say that it will be a failure 
until the experiment has been tried. There is no need for 
permanent military occupation or annexation, nor for mter- 
ference with native customs or administration. The roads 
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along the entire Gilgit frontier are already so maintained 
and policed The same prevails m the mountain border 
between the Indus and Afghanistan. Local levies can be 
raised, as m Beluchistan and Hunza, from the tribes them- 
selves. They will make excellent soldiers, and will gladly 
serve for an assured pay. What the poorer classes fear 
and dislike is the coi vie, and being obliged to carry loads 
as coolies If they are secured from these burdens they 
■will soon acquiesce m the new condition , vide the former 
and present state of the Gilgit road As regards Chitral 
itself, it IS the coiollary of this argument that, while not 
mterfermg (any more than we did before) with native 
institutions or customs, a British Political Officer should 
still be maintained at or near to Chitral itself, with an escort 
adequate to secure his safety ; and that British suzerainty 
should contmue to be paramount along the entire Hindu 
Kush frontier. For a time more men may be required, 
and greater expense may be incurred than hitherto m the 
setting up of this new ordei Later on the tension will be 
relaxed, and reduction •will be possible. In any case even 
increased outlay will be a cheap insurance against the 
future troubles and expendituie that present evacuation 
will some day involve 

These arguments were accepted by the Cabinet. 
The young Mehtar was confirmed on the gadi ; 
Chitral was detached from the Gilgit Agency ; 
Captain Gurdon, a very capable young officer, was 
appointed Political Officer; and it was decided to 
complete and keep open the southern road. The 
siege having demonstrated what was already obvious, 
VIZ. that the old Chitral Fort was planted m the very 
worst position for mihtary defence, it was handed 
back as a residence to the Mehtar, wlnle the British 
Political Officer and his escort were stationed in a 
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new fort, built at a slight distance on a more defen- 
sible site. Such was the success of these arrange- 
ments that, during the serious outbreak that set the 
entire Indian frontier ablaze from Swat to Samana 
m the autumn of 1897, uninterrupted tranquillity 
prevailed in Chitral. In the ensuing year I became 
Viceroy, and had the pleasure of carrying to comple- 
tion the arrangements which I had foreshadowed 
four years before. Refusing the proposal of the 
militarj’’ authorities for a large fort at Chitral, I 
provided for a small garrison at Drosh, at the southern 
end of the valley, made a telegraph line to Chitral, 
and started the formation of the corps of native levies 
or scouts which I had advocated. The British 
garrison was reduced to one Indian battalion, and 
the yearly reliefs were carried out during my term 
of office, 1899-1905, Avithout the firing of a single 
shot. The young Mehtar proved to be a loyal and 
capable ruler, and, along with his brother chieftains 
of the Hindu Kush border, subsequently paid me a 
visit at Calcutta. 

After I had left India, this happy condition of 
affairs continued, and has never since been dis- 
turbed. Chitral is now under the North-west 
Frontier Province, which I was instrumental in 
creating, and a single Political Officer, under the 
Chief Commissioner, acts for the three states of Dir, 
Swat, and Chitral, whose inhabitants according to 
Sir Neville Chamberlain ought to be in a state of 
chronic and embittered revolt. Wlien the war with 
Afghanistan broke out m 1919 and the rest of the 
Frontier Militia broke, and when the Afghans actually 
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invaded Chitral, the little state and its ruler stood 
firm as a rock. So peaceful is the scene that the 
Chitral garrison, with the exception of a single Indian 
company, is concentrated entirely at Drosh ; the 
relays take place biennially without a hitch, and the 
Chitrah Scouts, service in which is exceedingly 
popular, have now (1925) reached a total of nearly 
1000 men, with 2 British officers. 

Reading over this chapter, as I have written it, 
I hope I have not indulged in too great detail. If I 
have it has been not without some purpose. For 
I have sought to draw an accurate picture of a small 
patch of the world’s surface, almost unknown except 
to a few Indian politicals or Indian soldiers, of a 
people who, embedded in this remote and ancient 
ethnological stratum, have retained an individuality 
of their own for centuries ; of events m the history 
of those parts which, though now wellmgh forgotten, 
made a great and resounding reverberation at the 
time ; and of a pohtical problem which, for more 
than a century, has been enacted and re-enacted on 
the Indian stage as the pressure of internal forces, or 
the fear of aggression from without, has driven the 
ploughshare of the Indian Government through the 
stony furrows of the border mountains right up to 
the outer pale of the British protectorate. Chitral 
is, in my view, an illustration of how that problem, 
by the exercise of some initial firmness and by wise 
administration afterwards, may be satisfactorily 
solved. Just as a small stone cast into the water may 
produce a big ripple, that widens out into larger and 
larger circles before the commotion dies, so it came 
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about that little Chitral for a short space shook the 
quiet of the great world and will have its place in the 
history of the Asiatifc continent, while, now that it 
has again relapsed into obscurity, it remains both a 
lesson and a type. 
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KASHMIR TO GILGIT 

We, we have chosen our path — 

Path to a clear-purposed goal. 

Path of advance I — but it leads, 

A long, steep journey, through sunk 
Gorges, o’er mountains in snow 

IMATTimw Aunold, Rugby Chapel 

As the traveller leaves the plains of India, and, 
aseendmg the lower foot-slopes of the Himalayas, 
looks back upon the country he has left, and as from 
his ever-mcreasing altitude the rich landscape widens 
to a vast horizon, until at length it resembles an 
embroidered scarf hung up against the sky, he can 
appreciate the fascination which those verdant plains, 
that fair and almost illimitable expanse, with its 
teeming population, its great cities, its agricultural 
wealth, its capacities for luxury and ease, must have 
exercised upon the hardier and more penurious 
peoples of the north, when, bursting through their 
mountain barriers on the tide of rapine or conquest, 
they first caught sight of that enchanted vision and 
pressed forward to so desirable a goal. Such were 
the emotions of Timur and Baber, of Mahmud of 
Ghuzm and of Nadir Shah. Such must have been 
the feelings of an earlier and a greater conqueror, 
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Alexander of Macedon. It is with sensations not 
essentially dissimilar that Hindustan is still regarded 
by the races whose habitat is confined to northern 
latitudes and less favoured climes. As, in their 
forward march across the sandy steppes of Central 
Asia, these have found themselves arrested by the 
turbulent ferocity of the Afghans or by the snows 
and glaciers of the Pamirs, adventurous spirits 
among them have not unnaturally projected their 
gaze across the intervening barriers to the sunny 
regions Avhich a superior fortune has conferred 
upon Great Britain, and which have always carried 
with them the dominion of the East. Hence it is 
that, m no spirit of challenge or provocation, but 
m deference to the imperious necessities of self- 
defence, the Indian Government has for more than 
three-quarters of a century been obliged, as the 
gap between the advancing frontiers has steadily 
narrowed, to look with such anxious concern to its 
north-western border, and to provide by every means 
that military science or political statecraft can 
suggest against the possibility of invasion or attack. 

Among the territories that lie between the inner 
and outer mountain barriers of Hindustan, none has 
been more qualified to excite a conqueror’s desire, 
and none in the amplitude of its beauty and resources 
affords a sharper contrast to the severe and sterile 
region by which it is bounded, than the Vale of 
Kashmir. When the traveller from the declivities 
of either the northern or the southern hills beholds, 
it outspread at his feet — 100 miles of agricultural 
fatness and wealth — ^he grasps the appositeness of the 
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designation, the Happy Valley. “ It ' lies deep- 
meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard - lawns and 
bowery hollows.” Already from hearsay or reading 
the principal landmarks are familiar to his view. 
He sees the shining expanse of the Wnlar Lake lying 
at the base of the hills that conceal the zigzags of the 
Gilgit road. Into it on the one side flow the sluggish 
coils of the Jhelum river, brown with the dirt and 
drainage of Srinagar. Emerging on the other side, 
they again meander over the plain until the sliding 
loops are contracted and tortured into foam as they 
enter the Baramula gorge, and commence their 
roaring descent to the distant Indus. Away to the 
south-east in the centre of the plain, though nearer 
to the base of the northern hills, rise the twin eleva- 
tions of the Hari Parbat, crowned with the Emperor 
Akbar’s fort, and the Takht-i-Suleiman, or Solomon’s 
Throne, culminating in the ruins of an ancient 
temple. Between the two, the traveller knows that 
Srinagar, the City of the Sun, lines both banks of the 
tndstmg stream. These are the main interior land- 
marks. The surface of the plain is carpeted with 
the green of rice crops and maize, and with scattered 
clumps of timber. Its successive levels, or karewas, 
as the natural terraces are called, indicate the bed of 
the lake with which the entire basin was once filled. 
Over their surface the water is conducted in tiny 
channels from streams that furrow a stony track 
from the mountams. 

The framework of this idyllic scene is supplied by 
a panorama of heights as noble as any in the world. 
The lower spurs are wooded up to an elevation of 
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from 8000 feet to 10,000 feet with the deodar or 
Himalayan cedar, with English timber, and with 
various pines. Then comes a bleaker zone of scant 
herbage and stones, frequently veiled in mist wreaths 
or drowned in lakes of aerial foam. Above and 
beyond rise the white eternal crests of the Himalayan 
peaks ; Haramuk, with his soaring dome, and Nanga 
Parbat, one of the most beautiful of mountains, with 
a jagged edge that appears to pierce the zenith. In 
this Elysian valley English flowers and fruits abound, 
English ladies move to and fro without escort, 
English children bloom. In the surrounding gorges 
and ravines young English ofiicers find a yearly 
training-ground for their muscles and a grateful 
vacation from duty m the pursuit of wild deer, ibex, 
and goat ; and the “ race for the nullahs ” which 
ensues, as soon as the season of leave commences, is 
a tribute at once to the emulation of the sportsman 
and the hospitality of the state. 

A metropolitan city affords no inadequate criterion 
of the customs and aptitudes, of the religious feeling 
and social conditions, of the inhabitants of a state. 
In its palaces we see the splendour or insignificance 
of its sovereigns ; m its temples is displayed the 
dominion or the decay of religion ; in its shops and 
bazaars we may appraise the extent and quality of 
its commerce ; in its private habitations, from the 
mansion of the nobleman or merchant to the coolie’s 
hut of mud or reeds, we may bridge the interval 
between the comfort that springs from aristocratic 
birth or official dignity or successful trade, and 
the squalor that is the immemorial portion of the 
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Asiatic peasant and artisan. Srinagar is rich in the 
grounds for such an induction. Let me say at once 
that the city, picturesque, and even romantic as in 
some respect it is, appeared to me, as I saw it more 
than thirty years ago, to have been altogether ex- 
travagantly praised. Being situated on both banks 
of a river, from which diverge a certain number of 
canals, it has sometimes been compared to Bangkok, 
the capital of Siam, while both cities have been com- 
pared to Venice. Srinagar was about as much like 
Bangkok, and both were as much like Venice, as 
a hansom cab is like a gondola. Srinagar was 
essentially tumbledown, slatternly, ignoble, unre- 
generate. It had in it nothing of the grandiose, or 
even imposing. Its colour was a uniform and dirty 
drab ; its picturesqueness was that of decrepitude ; 
its romance, if any, was that of decay. 

Imagine a river from 90 to 150 yards in normal 
width, with banks from 15 to 30 feet in height, 
which for over two miles of its serpentine course is 
fringed on either side by an irregular line of two- or 
even three-storeyed buildings. Nearly all these 
buildings are of a crude, dust- coloured brick, held 
together by layers of mud. Many of them are in a 
state of extreme dilapidation ; though a certain 
comeliness is lent to the more pretentious by the 
balconies and lattices of pierced woodwork that over- 
look the stream. They are precariously saved from 
the ravages of the floods, either by being elevated 
upon long wooden piles or upon a crumbling masonry 
embankment, among whose stones may be seen 
embedded the capitals and cornices of ancient Hindu 
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temples — a significant testimony to the indifference 
with which successive dynasties m Kashmir have 
treated the cult of their predecessors, and which 
finds an additional illustration in the contrast 
between the ancient mosques, attesting the religion 
of the majority of the people, and the Hindu temples 
with pyramidal cupolas coated over with tin plates 
(mostly the sides of broken-up oil-cans) that reflect 
the pagan zeal of the Dogras or ruling race. 

* In spite of the precautions above alluded to, the 
Jhelum IS apt to rise above the embanlcment and the 
piles, and to assail the rickety structm’es on their 
summit. In 1893 the flood, which was the biggest 
known for fifty years, had inundated the European 
quarter known as the Munshi Bagh, stood several 
feet deep in the ground-floor of the houses, and 
swept clean away six of the seven wooden bridges 
that spanned the stream. They were afterwards 
restored on the former model, which was said to have 
an antiquity of 400 years. It is well adapted both 
to the jEsthetic and to the more material aspects of 
Srinagar. A wooden platform with hand-rail is laid 
upon three immense stacks or piers in the bed of the 
stream, which have the appearance of scaffoldings 
from a distance, but in reality consist of a super- 
structure of deodar logs laid roughly across each 
other upon a foundation of piles, and packed with 
loose stones. In former days there were rows of 
shops on the top of two at least of the bridges, as 
upon old London Bridge, and upon the Ponte 
Vecchio at Florence. But on the newer fabrics these 
had disappeared. Between the piers the fish leap 
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from the muddy water, and boatmen are constantly 
letting down and drawing up immense nets. One 
of the features of the river is the number of wooden 
bathing-boxes or platforms that are moored near to 
the sides for the ablutions either of daily life or of 
religious observance. 

This chapter is not intended to be a guide-book of 
Srinagar, and therefore I will say nothing about the 
mosques or public buildings, the palaces or bazaars, 
of the town. It is better indeed and fairer to 
Srinagar not to leave its aquatic highway at all, 
for there is concentrated whatever it possesses of 
individuality or charm. Out of a total population 
estimated in 1894 at 132,000, some 10,000 had their 
habitation on the river. Thereon might be seen the 
several varieties of Kashmir boat — ^the hahat, a big 
grain barge, slowly propelled by poles ; the dunga, or 
ordinary passenger boat, which was used both for 
residence and for journeys, and which had a sloping 
roof of mats or reeds ; the shikar a, or light craft, 
the Srinagar equivalent to the caique of Stamboul, 
which was swiftly urged along by boatmen wielding 
heart-shaped paddles of wood ; and the parinda, or 
ceremonial barge, where the occupant sits beneath 
a canopy near the bows, while behind him thirty or 
forty men sitting in two rows drive the boat with 
frantic energy through the water. European taste 
had been responsible for the recent introduction of 
house-boats, built very much upon the lines of an 
Oxford College Barge. Herein many of the foreign 
residents lived permanently, the interior being decor- 
ated by Kashmiri workmen with elegant panelling. 
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and supplied with all the comforts of an exotic 
civilisation. 

The environs of the city are beautified by mag- 
nificent clumps of chenar, the Oriental plane. Among 
the many contributions of the Moghul emperors of 
Agra and Delhi to the embellishment of the Kashmir 
capital, which was their favourite summer retreat, 
for none have later generations more reasons to be 
grateful than for the artistic forethought which 
originated m so many places, avenues, or groves of 
these stately trees, and which even imposed upon 
the native villages as a yearly duty the plantation 
of a stipulated number. Later dynasties have re- 
sponded by an almost equally abundant introduction 
of poplars, and the long lines and avenues of the 
latter are among the delights of suburban Srinagar. 

No visitor goes away without diverging from the 
river by one of the lateral canals and spending a 
morning in his boat m furrowing the glassy surface 
of the Dal Lake, immediately behind the city, and 
in inspecting the pleasure gardens and pavilions 
around its shores that were erected for the diversion 
or the dalliance of the Moghul sovereigns. The 
floating gardens of the lake are famous ; great lotus 
leaves and water-lilies quiver idly upon the pellucid 
surface ; wild-fowl of every description dart m and 
out of the rushes, and kingfishers flash like streaks 
of blue flame amid the trees. Perhaps our destina- 
tion IS the Nasim Bagh, or Garden of Soft Breezes, 
or the Nishat Bagh, or Garden of Bliss, or the Shala- 
mar Bagh — ^the two latter the creation of the Em- 
peror Jehangir more than three centuries gone by. 
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There the water still descends from terrace to terrace 
and ripples in deftly constructed cascades; it still 
spurts from the Moghul fountains, and plashes m the 
decaying and deserted pools. The gardens, once so 
trim and neat, though little tended, are still bright 
with flowers. In the pavilions that are built above 
the waters one may he at ease on the very spot where 
the emperors and their sultanas played and quarrelled 
and were reconciled. The eye wanders over the ter- 
races and cascades and pools, and across the blue 
levels of the lake, to where the Takht-i-Suleiman and 
the Hari Parbat, like two grim sentinels, keep watch 
at the gates of the invisible city at their feet, and at 
such a moment, and from this agreeable distance, 
the beauty of Srinagar becomes crystallised into a 
positive sensation. 

To the traveller, however, and in a scarcely less 
degree to the sportsman, Srinagar is only the gateway 
to regions possessing an even more potent fascina- 
tion beyond. The young subaltern halts there on 
his way to shoot ibex or marldior in the nullahs of 
the Hindu Kush or amid the crags of Baltistan. 
The explorer or the voyager takes it in his stride on 
the march to Gilgit, or the Pamirs. It was as a 
member of the second class that in 1904 I passed 
through on my way to the outer frontier of the 
Indian Empire. I afterwards wrote a book about 
the latter, which though it was already in print and 
had been sold for a substantial sum to an enter- 
prising publisher, I was never allowed to bring out ; 
for, when I had actually corrected the final proofs 
and my photographs had been engraved, I was 
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appointed Viceroy of India ; and the Prime Minister, 
Lord Salisbury, declared with, I believe, a quite 
unnecessary punctilio, that a new Viceroy ought 
not to publish anything about the country which 
he was so soon to rule. So my plates were put 
away, the cheque was returned, and my proof sheets 
reposed, as they have done ever since, in a tin box 
from which they will now never emerge — ^not indeed 
from any pedantry or spleen, but because I find them 
to be superfluous and out of date. The Pamir 
Question has been settled, at any rate for the time 
being ; the majority of the little mountain republics 
have not the political interest or strategical im- 
portance that they once possessed ; and what was 
then all but virgin ground has since been frequently 
trodden and described. Here I mil only give a 
slight sketch of the region in question, in its relation 
to the frontier problem as a whole. 

The frontier pass of Gilgit is situated 230 miles 
north of Srinagar, and is separated from it by the 
mam Himalayan range. A glance at the map will 
indicate the importance which, owing to its geo- 
graphical situation, the place has always possessed 
in the military and dynastic contests of the Hindu 
Kush region. Planted on a fertile oasis, at a slight 
distance above the junction of the Hunza River — 
which runs down through the valley of that name from 
the watershed separating India from the Eastern 
Pamirs — ^and the Gilgit River, which flows in from 
the borders of Chitral on the west, receiving in its 
course tributanes from Yasin and Ishkumman, it 
has always been the point from which connection 
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■Rdtli or control over the neighbouring states south 
of the great ranges could most effectively be main- 
tained ; while its position in relation to the main 
valley of the Indus, into which the Gilgit River flows 
thirty miles lower down, rendered it the northern 
key of that mysterious mountain fastness, variously 
Imown as the Kohistan or Higlilands, and Yaghistan 
or Outlawland, where for hundreds of years, either 
in the main valley of the Indus or in the lateral 
ravines, lawless and savage communities have re- 
tained, and still retain, an independent existence, a 
scourge to each other and a terror to their neigh- 
bours. Thus Gilgit, from its central position, has 
always been of great importance for controlling the 
tribes of the north, and for coercing and keeping in 
check the tribes of the south. 

At one time ruled by a Hindu dynasty that united 
under its sway the petty neighbouring states from 
Hunza to Gurais, and from Chilas to Chitral, m later 
days it became the sport of warring tribes, being 
alternately conquered and held by Punial, Nagar, 
and Yasin. At length, some eighty years ago, it 
was taken by the Sildis, and in 1846 passed, with 
the remainder of the splendid heritage that we so 
lightly bartered to Golab Singh, into the hands of 
the Dogra chief. Since then Gilgit has been taken 
and lost and retaken, but has for the most part re- 
mained in the hands of Kashmir. The price, how- 
ever, that required to be paid for the all but barren 
glory of possession was ruinous both in money 
and men. A garrison, at one time amounting 
to 6000 men, was maintained by the Maharaja’s 
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Government in the neighbourhood ; ill looked after, 
undisciplined and unpaid, they abominated their 
service, and deserted when they could. The hegar 
or corvee that was enforced, both to fill their ranks 
and to supply them with provisions, decimated the 
mountain peoples and entailed fearful misery and 
oppression. The villages along the line of route 
from Kashmir were abandoned by their inhabitants, 
who either fled into the hills or paid extravagant 
sums in blackmail to escape from the military in- 
quisition. Those who were successfully impressed 
received no mercy at the hands of their captors, but 
were driven like beasts of burden under their loads, 
and when worn out were brutally left to perish by 
the way. At the end of the time the Gilgit garrison 
profited little by these exactions, for, owing to the 
universal embezzlement m high places, but few of 
the supphes contracted for reached their destina- 
tion ; and the Dogra troops were in almost as much 
danger from starvation as they were from the 
assaults of an exasperated foe. Though maintaining 
a titular Raja, connected "with the old ruling family, 
the Kashmir Government nominated a governor to 
Gilgit in addition to the general commanding the 
forces ; and as late as 1885 the annual charge on 
the Kashmir treasury for maintaining this isolated 
post alone amounted to £7000. 

It was a fortunate day when the misgovernment 
of the Kashmir State and contemporary events in 
Central Asia compelled the Indian Government to 
look more closely into and eventually to make itself 
responsible for the border defences of Kashmir. 
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In 1878 the first British Agent or Political Officer 
was appointed to reside at Gilgit. In one of the 
customary waves of political reaction he was 
presently withdrawn. But the intrigues of Russia, 
then in her most Chauvinistic temper, on and beyond 
the outer frontier, compelled the Indian Govern- 
ment to reconsider its decision, and the post was 
revived and made permanent in 1889. Simul- 
taneously the duty of providing the frontier garri- 
sons was withdrawn from the Kashmir Durbar, and 
was entrusted to the newly constituted Kashmir 
Imperial Service troops, commanded by British 
officers, m whose hands it has ever since remained. 
Thus it was that, almost tm wittingly to start with — 
as is the way with British Governments — but not 
too soon. Great Britain made herself accountable 
for the adequate defence of what are the natural 
boundaries, not of a feudatory state, but of the 
Indian Empire itself, and assumed a task which has 
ever since been invested not with a local, but with 
an imperial significance. 

The country between the Kashmir Valley and 
Gilgit consists of an intricate maze of mountains, 
seldom presenting a mile of level ground, and 
requiring to be crossed by passes, the highest of 
which is 13,450 feet above the sea. In former days 
the road that connected the two places was only a 
mountain track, precariously skirting immense preci- 
pices and threading profound ravines. Its defects 
of construction caused appalling loss of life, both to 
baggage animals and to men. The first desideratum 

of effective and economic defence was therefore the 
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provision of a proper military road. The work was 
begun in 1890 and completed two years later, being 
interrupted and severely strained by the Hunza- 
Nagar campaign of the winter of 1891. 

At the time of my visit, less than three years later, 
the number of British and Kashmir troops stationed 
on the frontier was still over 3000 men — a total long 
since reduced to an almost insignificant quota — ^and 
the entire food-supply for this considerable force 
during the winter had to be conveyed across the 
mountain passes before these were blocked by snow. 
Communication by baggage animals was then liable 
to be suspended for over seven months, so that the 
entire work of the year must be accomplished in the 
remaining four to five, the dates between which the 
passes were regarded as really passable being from 
July 1 to October 10. For this work there were 
being employed m the autumn of 1894 no fewer than 
15,000 animals — 7500 ponies, 6700 bullocks, 250 
mules, 250 donkeys, and 800 camels, supplied by 
Pathan tribesmen, mostly Mohmand refugees. 

My own journey on pony back to Gilgit was made 
in nine days ; but this was due to special facilities 
m the provision of relays, the demands upon all 
available resources being so severe that, except with 
special permission, which was then rarely given, no 
private travellers were allowed by the Indian Govern- 
ment to proceed upon the military road. The camp- 
following with which I went up, and which included 
four Europeans, consisted of twenty-six ammals and 
thirty-five men. We slept in tents or m bungalows, 
a certain number of the latter having been erected 
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for the accommodation of travellers along the road, 
consisting of a building with rough stone walls, 
divided into two compartments, but containing so 
far neither furniture, flooring, nor, in some cases, 
doors. The regularity and comparative absence of 
friction with which this laborious system of trans- 
port operated in a country singularly poor in sup- 
plies, and m face of the most capricious vicissitudes 
of nature, reflected the greatest credit upon the 
officers engaged. To the inhabitants of the locali- 
ties traversed the certainty of paid employment and 
of a fair wage came as a pleasant relief from the 
horrors of the old corvee ; while the villages north 
of Astor and in the Indus Valley for the first time 
tasted security from the raids of the dreaded free- 
booters of Chilas. The agricultural resources of 
the surrounding districts had been heavily taxed for 
the provision of supplies, and husbandry had been 
compelled to yield to the superior necessities of 
transport. But, as time passed by, matters had 
righted themselves, and the diminution in the strain 
had removed the temporary deterrent to cultivation. 

I need not describe the stages of this journey, 
for which my readers may be referred to the accounts 
m the excellent books of Mr. E. F. Knight ^ and Sir 
M. Conway, 2 and to later publications ; but I may, 
in passing, sum up the more general impressions. As 
regards the scenery of the road, its mam character- 
istic is the almost total absence of horizontal lines. 
The track itself winds up and down, now along the 

1 Where Three Empires Meet, 1893 
2 Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram Himalayas, 1894. 
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roaring bed of a snow-grey torrent, anon 2000 feet 
above the yellow riband that hums faintly in the 
deep gorge below. It scales with mathematical 
zigzags precipices upon which the foot of man could 
not otherwise rest. Again it plunges into the shade 
of Alpine pine forests, or follows the sterile sinua- 
tions of sombre ravines. I can only recall one level 
valley-bottom m the entire journey, and that, at 
Gurais, is the bed of an ancient lake. The nearest 
mountains, with their stony buttresses and forbid- 
ding peaks, as a rule shut out the sno'wy giants 
behind ; but here and there through gaps, or at the 
head of lateral nullahs, glimpses are caught of 
summits more than 20,000 feet high ; ^ while from 
the passes is obtained in fine weather a superb 
retrospect towards the Kashmir Valley (the white 
clouds resting in the hollows like cotton-wool), or a 
bewildering outlook over the tumult of Himalayan 
peaks. Nanga Parbat, 26,620 feet, is the monarch 
among the loftier summits, and the sight of his 
imperial form, as seen from the Indus Valley at 
Bunji — a sheer 22,000 feet m height from the 
spectator’s level to his topmost crown — is one of 
the glories of Kashmir.^ 

On the whole, however, I found the scenery of the 
roads more impressive than beautiful, more sullen 
than joyous, more rugged than picturesque. It may 

1 By far the most remarkable of these is the isolated Dichel Peak, closely 
resembling the Matterhorn m form and outhne, as seen on approaching 
Astor, and again after leaving Dashkin 

- It was on this great mountain that the well-known Alpine climber, 
Mr A Mummery, lost his life, it is supposed from an avalanche, m August 
1895 . 
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be divided into three sections. The first is that 
from Bandipur to Minimerg, a distance of sixty 
miles. This is the prettiest part of the journey, for 
the track winds through Alpine pine woods and 
skirts romantic glens. It contains, however, one 
pass, the Tragbal or Rajdiangan, 11,800 feet high, 
which IS greatly feared in winter because of its long, 
bald summit, across which the snow-laden gales 
shriek their accents of death to animal and man. A 
loftier and more famous, or infamous, pass occurs 
in the second section, which is relatively treeless and 
barren, and which stretches (with certain agreeable 
interludes) for ninety miles from Mimmerg to the 
Indus at Ramghat. This is the Burzil, which I 
crossed as early as the first week of September m a 
snowstorm, with the thermometer at only one degree 
above freezing-point ; and the height of which I 
registered by boilmg-pomt thermometer and aneroid 
as 13,450 feet. Countless are the tales which actual 
suffering no less than superstitious horror has asso- 
ciated with the five or six miles of barren couloir, 
culminating in a desolate plateau, m which are 
concentrated the mam dangers of the pass. Here I 
was shown a rock under which five men crouched to 
eat their supper, and were found frozen to death in 
the morning. There some similar casualty occurred. 
In October 1891 over a hundred men of a British 
Indian regiment, marching up to Gilgit for the 
campaign, had been frost-bitten in a single night, 
and some had died. One of our men assured us that 
he had been present when a coolie, walking the hind- 
most in a string, was forcibly seized and thrown into 
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a neighbouring gully by a monstrous jin or demon, 
as tall as from the earth to the sky, and covered 
with hair over a foot long. In this repellent and 
treeless region, heaps of detritus, loosened by the 
snow, continually slide down the rocky slopes, and 
mud avalanches, carrying boulders as large as a 
cottage, creep down the side ravines. The cultivated 
terraces and orchards of Astor, where were stationed 
800 men of a Sikh regiment (destined, at no distant 
date, to form a portion of Colonel Kelly’s famous 
relief expedition to Chitral), supply a welcome oasis 
of verdure and comfort in the midst of the surround- 
ing desolation. A wooden hand-rail around a modest 
grave there marks the last resting-place of one of 
the most promising among the gallant young band 
of English officers whom frontier warfare or explora- 
tion in India had shown in recent years to possess 
the same stubborn grit as of old. This was 
Lieutenant Davison, who was arrested by the 
Russians at the same time as Captain Younghusband 
on the Pamirs m 1891, and expelled by them from 
non-Russian territory. In 1893 he died of dys- 
entery near Astor. 

In descending the Hatu Pir to Ramghat, a 
vision was disclosed of a new landscape, opening to 
the eye the last section of our march through the 
valleys of the Indus and its confluent the Gilgit River. 
It was certainly a strange, and even impressive, 
spectacle. Mountains brown and grey and blue and 
purple, according to the perspective in which they 
were seen or to the light that fell upon them, but 
uniformly devoid of the faintest speck of verdure. 
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descend to the Tartarean trough in which the Indus 
rolls its turbid and inky volume towards the remote 
Indian plains. Its valley is here composed of shingle 
slopes and boulder-strewn wastes and minutely pul- 
verised sand, the sand and stones refracting with 
merciless ferocity the unfeeling glare of the sun. 
The ride to Gilgit was unredeemed by any solace 
save that which was afforded by the small oasis of 
Bunji and the hospitality of the little knot of British 
officers there collected, to the entertainment offered 
by whom I have paid tribute in my former volume ; 
and it was with sensations of profound relief that the 
traveller saw outstretched before him the richer and 
greener slopes of Minawar and Gilgit, where a more 
abundant verdure is extracted from the mountain 
detritus spread out in the geological formation 
known as an alluvial fan. 

Throughout the journey a practical reminder of 
civilisation was furnished by the telegraph wire, 
constructed partly by the Indian, partly by the 
Kashmir Government, but entirely maintained, on 
imperial grounds, by the former. It ran m close 
proximity to the military road. Whole slices of 
forest had required to be cut down to safeguard the 
wire from faffing timber in winter, and the hardships 
to which the snowed-up telegraph clerks, who then 
looked after the maintenance of communications, 
were exposed were not the least disagreeable of its 
resultant obligations. As soon as the snow began to 
fall and the winter set in, they were cut off from 
all connection, except such as the wire could give, 
with the outer world. Indoors their lives might be 
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sufficiently comfortable, even if monotonous. But 
the moment they learned, by the periodical testing of 
the wires, that an interruption had taken place, out 
they must sally, at all hazards and in all weathers, 
from the two stations on either side of the fault, to 
repair the fracture. This, as a rule, would have 
resulted from one of the many avalanches that, at 
nearly all seasons, but most of all in winter, come 
leaping down the mountain - sides in platoons, 
and almost in squadrons, and that might be as 
dangerous to the repair-party as they had previously 
proved to be to the poles and wres. The instances 
were not rare of risks run and aets of heroism per- 
formed by the telegraph clerks and their native 
linemen on this isolated strand of Great Britain’s 
world-embracing cable of Empire, as great as any 
of those recorded on the battlefield or at the cannon’s 
mouth. 

The character of the scattered native villages 
passed en route is adapted to the same climatic 
conditions. Tliey consist of small clusters of log- 
huts, built of roughly he^vn pine logs laid trans- 
versely upon each other and packed with mud and 
stones. A small door, some two feet in height, about 
half-way up the side, indieates the level at which the 
snow is wont to lie. A square hole in the flat mud 
roof affords the sole passage for either light to enter 
or smoke to issue. At Gurais, Astor, and other 
places are native forts, crazy structures of mud and 
stones, loopholed for musketry, and sometimes con- 
taining an elevated bastion with embrasures for a 
gun. They no doubt served their purpose as a place 
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of refuge from the raids of ill-armed highland clans, 
and are sometimes planted in situations of natural 
strength. They could, however, almost invariably 
be shelled from neighbouring heights, and a few 
well-directed shots would probably knock the ram- 
shackle old relics to pieces. 

South of the Burzil the people appeared to belong 
to the same race as in the Kashmir plain ; but north- 
ward we encountered a new type, of which we 
afterwards met with numerous specimens as we 
proceeded to Astor and Gilgit and passed on to 
Hunza and Nagar. These belong to the race to 
whom, for convenience sake, the name Dard, which 
they do not themselves either know or acknowledge,^ 
has been applied ; and who, though spealdng differ- 
ent languages and emanating from different stocks, 
illustrate, with greater or less uniformity, a primitive 
Aryan type. A cloth cap upon the head, rolled 
up to form a sort of brim, and a brown choga^ or 
loose woollen dressing-gown, woven by themselves, 
are the differentiating articles of costume. Strong, 
clearly marked features, black curling locks, some- 
times varied by chestnut hair and blue eyes, and a 
masculine bearing are the salient characteristics of 
external appearance. Hardy mountaineers they are, 
and such also is their deportment. Polo is the 
national pastime of these highland tribes, and several 
polo grounds are passed upon the march. I have 

1 There was said to be a sobtary exception m the case of the inhabitants 
of the Gurais Valley, who acknowledge the name Dard, and speak a dialect 
of Shina (so different from Kashmin that men of the two races cannot 
understand each other) analogous to the language spoken in Chilas, Kane, 
and Dras 
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on the table at whieh he is writing, lie a rifle and a pistol, 
loaded. He has been warned by one whose word he cannot 
doubt, that Mir Wall is seeking his life that night, and he 
knows that from among those dark trees men are eagerly 
watching for a moment of unwarmess on his part to rush 
forward across that patch of hght-illummed ground and 
seize him. All night he has been writing to keep himself 
from a sleep which he knows would be fatal ; but as the 
first rays of dawn appear over the eternal snows, exhausted 
nature gives way ; his eyes close, and his head sinks — only 
for a moment ; but m that moment his ever-watchful and 
crafty enemies rush forward, and before he can seize his 
weapons and defend himself, he is a prisoner, and is dragged 
forth to death. He makes one request — it is to be allowed 
to ascend a low mound, and take one last glance at the 
earth and sky he will never look upon again. His prayer 
is granted ; he is unbound, and as he stands up there, tall 
against the morning sky, with the rising sun lighting up Ins 
fair hair as a glory, he is beautiful to look upon. He glances 
at the sky, at those lofty snow'-clad peaks and mighty 
glaciers reaching down into the very valley, at the valley 
itself, with its straggling hamlets half-hidden among the 
willow groves, whence rises the smoke of newly kindled 
fires ; he hears the noise of life beginning again, the voices 
of women, and the laugh of happy children, and then "With 
firm step he comes down, back to his savage foes, and calmly 
says, “ I am ready.” He is instantly cut down by one of 
Mir Wall’s men, and as he falls he receives his death-stroke 
from the sword of his treacherous friend, whose honoured 
guest he had so lately been.^ 

Mir Wali was subsequently killed by order of 
Aman-ul-Mulk, who was anxious to ingratiate him- 
self with the British authorities. One of the actual 

^ This scene has been made the subject of a poem by Sir H. Newbolt in 
the pubheation entitled Admirals All, 
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murderers was always believed to be Mohammed 
Rafi Khan, who, at the time of my visit to the 
frontier, was, m spite of his many iniquities, still 
Hakim or Governor of the Laspur distriet in Chitral. 
Six months later, when the rebellion broke out, and 
the British force was beleaguered in Chitral Fort, the 
old scoundrel justified both his reputation and his 
career by openly joining the enemy. Meanwhile the 
brave young Hayward sleeps under the orchard trees 
at Gilgit, a type of British pluck and an inspiration 
to his successors. 



II 

FROM GILGIT TO THE PAMIRS 

On every side now rose 
Rocks, winch, in unimaginable forms. 

Lifted their black and barren pinnacles 
In the light of evening, and, its precipice 
Obscuring the ravine, disclosed above, 

’Mid toppling stones, black gulfs, and yawning caves. 

Whose wmdmgs gave ten thousand various tongues 
To the loud stream. 

Shelley, Alasior. 

From Gilgit two routes are available to the extreme 
confines of the Indian Empire and the passes of the 
Hindu Kush. In a country which consists perhaps 
of the most stupendous mountain network that any- 
where exists, it is not surprising to learn that the 
only avenues of exit or entrance are provided by the 
river gorges, which are hewn like deep, irregular 
gashes m the heart of the mountainous mass. On 
the eastern side the Hunza River, furrowjing a rugged 
channel down the Hunza-Nagar Valley, opens up 
such a passage to the western extremity of the 
Mustagh or Ice-range — ^the physical prolongation of 
the Karakoram Mountains — ^which at this point, 
abutting on the Taghdumbash Pamir, merges in the 
main range of the Hindu Kush. On the west the 
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Gilgit River flows down from Yasin, and may be 
followed up towards the Darkot and Baroghil Passes 
aeross the true Hindu Kush, whence a descent is 
made into the valley of the Upper Oxus and Waldian. 
It was by the former route that I rode and marched, 
through some of the most wonderful surroundings 
and over some of the most inaccessible ground in 
the world, from Gilgit to the Kilik Pass, a distance 
of 140 miles. 

I hesitate to say whether the Hunza Valley is 
more remarkable for its political and human interest 
or for its scenery, and in this chapter I shall have 
something to say about both. Perhaps, as its 
natural features may appeal to a wider audience — 
for the grandeur of peak and spire, of glacier and 
gorge, will affect those who may be indifferent to 
the ethnology or history of so petty a branch of the 
human family as is hidden away in this chink of the 
world’s surface — I may deal first ^vith them. In the 
Hunza Valley and its immediate environs, within a 
radius of fifty miles of its capital, Baltit, are con- 
gregated some of the most striking physical pheno- 
mena in the universe. Here a tumult of the highest 
knovm peaks lift their unsealed pinnacles above the 
deepest valleys, the most sombre ravines. Within 
a range of seventy miles there are eight crests with 
an elevation of over 24,000 feet, while the little state 
of Hunza alone is said to contain more summits of 
over 20,000 feet than there are of over 10,000 feet m 
the entire Alps. The longest glaciers on the globe 
outside of the Arctic Circle pour their frozen cata- 
racts down the riven and tortured hollows of the 
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mountains. Great rivers foam and thunder in 
flood-time along the resounding gorges, though 
sometimes reduced in winter — ^the season of low 
waters — ^to errant threads. Avalanches of snow, and 
— still more remarkable — of mud, come plunging 
down the long slopes, and distort the face of Nature 
as though by some lamentable disease. In this 
great workshop of primeval forces, wherever the 
imprisoned energies are not still at work, they have 
left their indelible traces in the stormy outline of 
the crags, m the watermarks of lakes that have 
burst their bounds and have fled, m the artificial 
structure of the alluvial terraces, in the deep scouring 
of the impetuous streams. In the valley of the 
Hunza River, up which my track lay. Nature would 
seem to have exerted her supreme energy, and in 
one chord to have comprised almost every note in 
her vast and majestic diapason of sound. For there 
she shows herself in the same moment both tender 
and savage, both radiant and appalling, the relent- 
less spirit that hovers above the ice-towers and 
the gentle patroness of the field and orchard, the 
tutelary deity of the haunts of men. 

Never can I forget the abruptness and splendour 
of the surprise when, shortly after leaving the fort 
of Chalt, thirty miles beyond Gilgit, there soared 
into view the lordly apparition of the great moun- 
tain Rakapushi, lifting above the boulder-strewn or 
forest-clad declivities of his lower stature 18,000 
feet of unsullied ice and snow to a total height of 
25,550 feet above the sea. Next to the sight of 
Kangchenjunga from beyond Darjiling, this is the 
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finest mountain spectacle that I have seen. Raka- 
pushi IS one of the most superbly modelled of moun- 
tains. Every^vhere visible as we ascend the valley, 
he keeps watch over the lower summits and over 
the smiling belts of green and the orchard plots 
below that owe their existence to his glaeial bounty. 
But up above, where no raiment but the royal ermine 
clothes his shoulders, his true majesty is best re- 
vealed. There enormous and shining glaciers fill 
the hollows of his sides, the ice-fields stretch for 
mile on mile of breadth and height, and only upon 
the needle-point of his highest crest is the snow un- 
able to settle. In that remote empyrean we visualise 
an age beyond the boundaries of human thought, 
a silence as from the dawn of time. As we gaze at 
Rakapushi we find an unconscious answer to the 
poet’s query — 

What pleasure lives m height (the shepherd sang) — 

In height and cold, the splendour of the hills ? 

For there, in more than fancy, we can 

Walk 

With Death and Morning on the silver horns 
Before us are 

The firths of ice 
That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors 

And though the eye, aching with the dazzling vision, 
may seek a transient solace in the restful verdure 
of the lower and terraced slopes, may wander over 
the cultivated surface of the alluvial fans, and may 
even dip into the deep gorge where the river hums 

N 
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1000 feet below our feet, yet it cannot for long resist 
the enchantment of those glimmering peaks, and 
ever hankers for the fascination of the summit. 
Rakapushi stands there and will stand as long as 
this orb endures, under the heavenly vault, under 
the eternal stars, ancestral, godlike, sublime, tre- 
mendous. 

This remote mountain valley has an importance 
for Englishmen which its geographical isolation 
would lead few to suspect. It is one of the northern 
gates of India, through which a would-be invader 
must advance if he advance at all. It is further 
inhabited by a people of whom till thirty years ago 
very little was known, but whose reputation for 
warlike ferocity had combined with the natural 
strength of their mountain lair to produce in the 
minds of their neighbours an impression of terror — 
in their own, one of absolute invincibility. Hunza 
or Kanjut, as it is called by the people living to the 
north of the Hindu Kush, with whom the Hunza 
men have ethnological and other connections, is the 
state on the right or northern bank of the river to 
which it gives its name. Nagar is the state on the 
left or the southern bank. The confines of the 
former extend to the crests that are the watershed 
between the Indus and Oxus basins. The barriers 
of Nagar are the great glaciers that fill the troughs 
of the mam Himalayan range. The larger part of 
the surface, however, of both states is given up to 
snow and ice, and the cultivable and inhabited areas, 
which are co-extensive, are limited to a few hundred 
square miles, supporting in the case of Hunza a 
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population of about 6500, and in that of Nagar of 
7000 souls. 

Both peoples claim a similar origin, and un- 
doubtedly belong to the same stock. Whether this 
IS a primitive Aryan type, whose characteristics 
have been preserved by their isolation m these 
mountain retreats, or whether they are of Turanian 
descent, but have been Aryanised by Hindu im- 
migration and conquest from the south, I will not 
here pause to discuss. The weight of argument 
seems, on the whole, to be in favour of the former 
hypothesis. Yeshkun is the name of the tribal 
caste to which the majority claim to belong, and 
Burishki or Burishaski is the dialect which they 
speak. It belongs to the Scythian as distinguished 
from the Iranian group. They call themselves 
Birchik, which is identical with Warshik, the name 
borne by the cognate peoples of the Upper Yasin 
Valley. 

Both peoples are also Mohammedans of a sort. 
The Nagar men are indifferent Shiahs ; the Hunza 
folk are Maulais, or adherents of the sect sometimes 
known as Ismailis, whose spiritual head is theAga 
Khan at Bombay. Religion, however, sits very 
lightly on the conscience of the men of Hunza. I 
could not ascertain that any of them feel it in- 
cumbent upon them to proceed on pilgrimage to 
Bombay ; and the Aga is only represented among 
them by certain pzrs, or holy men, who extract a 
sort of Peter’s pence from the people. Their scrip- 
tures are contained in a book entitled Kalam-i-pir. 
The Hunza mosques appear to be invested with no 
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particular sanctity, and to be regarded with very 
scant reverence. One of them was even occupied, 
when I passed through, by a company of traders. 
The superstitious fear of spirits has a far stronger 
hold than veneration for the Prophet, and nearly 
every man carries a number of charms attached to 
some part of his dress or person. I even saw them 
affixed to the leg of a horse. Before the advent of 
Europeans these and similar superstitions prevailed 
to an almost grotesque degree. Even now they are 
but dubiously thawing beneath the mild rays of 
civilisation. 

The men of both peoples are of a robust, hardy, 
masculine type, and frequently of more than the 
average stature. The most strongly marked feature 
IS the nose, which is large and prominent. They 
wear their hah’, which is almost always black, shaven 
on the top of the crown and down the middle of the 
back of the head ; but it is suffered to grow upon 
the temples, and falls in a thick bunch, or sometimes 
in a cluster of ringlets, behind either ear. They 
are very vain of these lovelocks, which are greatly 
admired by the opposite sex. A devoted lover will 
sometimes go so far as to cut off his curls and present 
them to the object of his attachment as a pledge of 
his affection. The common dress is a rolled woollen 
cap, a brown or grey woollen choga or dressing-gown, 
loose white pantaloons, and stockings stuck into 
flexible leather top-boots ; while the poorer orders 
have their feet either bare or sandalled with leather 
pahus, made of ibex-skm. Following the Mussul- 
man practice, the women of the higher classes. 
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though unveiled, are kept earefully concealed. 
There is no law against polygamy or concubinage, 
but the narrowness of means is found to be a strong 
practical argument in favour of a single establish- 
ment. 

The Hunzakuts or Kanjutis enjoy the reputation 
of being the finer and more virile race ; and during 
the inter-tribal warfare which was always more or 
less going on, except on the occasions when the 
two states combined their forces against a common 
foe, Sikh, Dogra, or British, they were invariably 
victorious. Their most notable characteristic, how- 
ever, was their raiding and slave-hunting proclivity. 
Apologists for Hunza explain that the insufficiency 
of the cultivated area of the state to sustain the 
excessive population naturally drove the superfluous 
manhood to this source of mingled exercise and sub- 
sistence. However this may be, the Kanjutis were 
the scourge of the entire frontier, and might have 
been styled the Turkomans of the Hindu Kush. By 
a clandestine arrangement with China, to whom they 
paid some sort of allegiance, the caravans between 
Yarkand and Leh were recognised as their special 
perquisite. Marching swiftly by difficult mountain 
tracks, they burst upon the defenceless lines of 
animals and men, appropriated the former and sold 
the latter into slavery m Chinese Turkestan. The 
Shingshal Pass, which is one of great difficulty and 
elevation (14,719 feet), was one of their favourite 
lines of advance and retreat ; and they pushed their 
daring forays as far as Kulanuldi m the upper valley 
of the Yarkand river, and even to Shahidula on the 
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main caravan road from Leh. Up to 1890 there was 
many a victim of then forays still an exile m Kash- 
garia ; but largely owing to the exertions of the 
British representative m Kashgar, over 2000 slaves, 
one-fourth of whom were reported to be of Indian 
origin, were afterwards released ; while in 1897 the 
sale or tenure of slaves was finally prohibited 
throughout Chinese Turkestan by proclamation of 
the Taotai. For this, if for no other reason, the 
subjugation by England of the Hunza man-hunters 
was an incalculable service to the whole mountain 
border, which groaned under their cruel rapine. 

Both states are, and have long been, ruled by 
a line of chieftains, said to have originally sprung 
from a common ancestor, and constantly blended 
by intermarriage. These rulers are styled Thum 
(pronounced Turn) in the language of the country, 
and Mir by the peoples living beyond the Hindu 
Kush. The Thums of Hunza and Nagar were 
looked upon as very big personages by their own 
peoples and by the entire neighbourhood, and were, 
m fact, excellent types of the petty but truculent 
Asiatic independent monarch ; until, in an evil day 
for themselves, their propensity for fratricide, 
parricide, and other domestic escapades, coupled 
with the man -hunting tastes and the political 
intrigues to which I shall presently allude, brought 
them into sharp collision with the British power. 

The history of the connection of Hunza-Nagar, 
first with Kashmir, and then with the Indian 
Government, affords indeed a synopsis in minia- 
ture of the same problem that is perpetually m 
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course of evolution along the entire frontier. It 
is a history whose successive stages are independ- 
ence, breaking into lawlessness and outrage, open 
hostility, bringing defeat, and final control, resulting 
in contented allegiance. 

Eighty years ago, when Golab Singh, the Raja of 
Jummu, to whom the British Government had just 
given, or rather sold, Kashmir, was endeavouring to 
subjugate and define the outlying and Trans-Indus 
portions of his new possession, and when neither 
he nor the Indian Government knew very clearly 
where that border was, we cateh a glimpse of the 
Hunza - Nagar states that is prophetic of later 
experiences. Lieutenants Vans-Agnew and Young 
were sent in 1847 to the Gilgit frontier in the Hunza 
Valley, which was at that time at Chaprot, and at 
this point asked leave of Ghazanfur Khan, the Raja 
of Hunza, to visit his territory. This request was 
contemptuously refused, and a long spell of hostili- 
ties ensued between the two tribes and the Dogra 
forces, in which both were alternately victorious, 
but throughout which the Hunza and Nagar 
territories, though occasionally invaded, remained 
practically inviolate. Nevertheless the two rulers 
were at length impelled to recognise the suzerainty 
of Kashmir, to whom Nagar from the year 1868, and 
Hunza from the following year, paid an annual 
tribute of gold-dust (extracted by washing from the 
Hunza River), fruit, horses, and hounds. Later on 
this tribute was more than compensated by small 
annual subsidies paid to the two chiefs by the 
Kashmir Government. 
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Major Biddulph, the first British Agent at Gilgit, 
was the first Englishman to visit Hunza, in 1876. 
Ghazan Khan, the son and successor of Shah 
Ghazanfur, was then upon the throne. He was still 
the ruler when, ten years later, in April 1886, Sir 
W. Lockhart’s Mission passed through Hunza on its 
way to the Pamirs. The old Raja, who as yet knew 
very little of the British, and who was swollen with 
his own importance, was not the man to lose so 
excellent an opportunity of asserting his power. 
He refused to allow the Mission to proceed upon its 
journey unless Colonel Lockhart would promise to 
restore to him Chaprot, which had long been a bone 
of contention between the Hunza and Nagar chiefs, 
and which was at that time, under an arrangement 
made by the Kashmir Government, held in jagir 
by a younger son of the Nagar Raja, while a 
Kashmir garrison occupied the fort. It was only 
with much difficulty and by astute diplomacy that 
Colonel Lockhart got through. Later in the same 
year old Ghazan Khan was murdered by his son 
Safdar All Khan, a peculiarly bloodthirsty ruffian, 
who at the same time poisoned his mother, threw 
two of his brothers down a precipice and made away 
with a third — ^a proceeding which did not excite any 
particular astonishment in that country, and which 
its perpetrator announced in the following euphemistic 
terms to his suzerain, the Maharaja of Kashmir : 

By the will of God and the decree of fate, my late 
father and I recently fell out. I took the initiative and 
settled the matter, and have placed myself on the throne 
of my ancestors. 
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In 1888 Captain Grombclievski and his Cossacks 
appeared upon the scene, and executed that private 
sally across the Hindu Kush into Hunza whose 
immediate result was still further to inflate the 
truculent Raja with his own importance, but whose 
ulterior consequences were to prove so little favour- 
able to its originators’ designs. Wliat was the exact 
nature of the intercourse between the two parties 
has never been divulged, but that some sort of 
agreement was arrived at was subsequently admitted 
by the Thum himself. From this time forward 
Safdar Ali IQian began to speak of the White 
Monarch, as he called the Tsar of Russia, as his 
friend, and in his correspondence and conversation 
to allude to himself as the equal of that Sovereign, 
of the Emperor of China, and of the Empress of 
India — a quartet of potentates who, in his opinion, 
divided the globe. In the same year the combined 
forces of Hunza and Nagar marched down the valley 
and expelled the Kashmir garrison from the fort of 
Chalt, which had long been within the Kashmir 
border. It was, however, recovered by the Kash- 
miris before the end of the year. 

Matters having reached this stage, it was con- 
sidered desirable by the Indian Government to 
intervene, with a view, if possible, to anticipating 
any larger trouble that might threaten to occur. 
Captain (afterwards Colonel) A. Durand, who had 
been appointed to the post from which, nine years 
earlier, Major Biddulph had been withdrawn, was 
dispatched by the Indian Government to Hunza 
and Nagar to enter into negotiations with the rulers 
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of those states. Conditions were formulated, and 
an agreement was signed with both, by whieh the 
Rajas acknowledged the suzerainty of Great Britain 
(as the overlord of Kashmir), and opened their 
territories to the free passage of officers deputed by 
the British Government ; while the Hunza chieftain 
further undertook to desist from the raiding upon 
which he and his people had hitherto thrived. In 
return, substantial subsidies — in addition to the 
allowance already made by the Kashmu’ Durbar — 
were to be given by the Indian Government. Safdar 
Ali Khan, though boorish and at times insolent, 
appeared to be satisfied with this arrangement, from 
which, he wrote to Colonel Durand, “ he would never 
deviate as long as he lived ” ; and later in the same 
year he gave a civil reception to Captain Young- 
husband, who returned via Hunza to Gilgit from his 
exploration of the Mustagh mountains. 

So matters remained until 1891, when news 
arrived that Uzar Khan, the heir-apparent of Nagar, 
seemingly fired by emulation of the earlier exploits 
of the Hunza chief, had also murdered two of his 
brothers and announeed his intention, if he could 
catch him, of doing the same to a third. Simul- 
taneously the two Rajas made combined prepara- 
tions once again to seize the forts of Chalt and 
Chaprot — a design in which they were cleverly 
baulked by a rapid move on the part of Colonel 
Durand. In this summer, and j’ust at this time, 
there appeared upon the Pamirs the first of the 
famous Russian “ hunting expeditions ” of Colonel 
Yonoff. Safdar Ali Khan was ascertained to be 
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in communication with them, and an embassy from 
him arrived at Marghilan m August to interview 
Baron Vrevsky, the Russian Governor-General of 
Turkestan, who was making a tour upon the Alai. 
Safdar All’s next step was to intercept and decline 
to forward the correspondence to the Indian Govern- 
ment of Captain Younghusband, who was on an 
official mission to the Pamirs, and to refuse a passage 
to Captain Younghusband himself. Meanwhile, as 
early as 1890, the time-honoured raiding had again 
been resumed. Thus in every particular the agree- 
ment of 1889 was being or had been systematically 
violated by the signatory chiefs. 

It was in these circumstances that. Colonel 
Durand’s scanty force at Gilgit having been rein- 
forced by officers, men, and guns from India, it was 
decided to send an ultimatum to the recalcitrant 
rulers, informing them that a new fort was to be 
built at Chalt and that a -military road would be 
constructed to Hunza on one side of the river and 
to Nagar on the other, so as to give freedom of 
access to the frontier, which the Indian Government 
had determined to hold. The chiefs, who had 
already burned their boats, began at once to collect 
their forces, ill-used Colonel Durand’s messenger, 
and returned an insolent answer to the ultimatum. 
Safdar Ali, who excelled in this sort of correspond- 
ence, declared in one letter that “ he cared nothing 
for the womanly English, as he hung upon the skirts 
of the manly Russians, and had given orders to his 
followers to bring him the Gilgit Agent’s head on 
a platter”. In another letter he wrote: “I will 
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withstand you even though I have to use bullets of 
gold. We' will eut off your head, Colonel Durand, 
and then report you to the Indian Government.” 

Then followed the brief but memorable campaign 
of December 1891, by which, in less than three 
weeks, these illusions were abruptly dispelled, the 
two chieftains were humbled and crushed, the two 
states subdued, and the British flag carried by a few 
hundred native soldiers, under the leading of a hand- 
ful of British officers, to the crest of the Hindu Kush.^ 
The narrative of this campaign, which added no 
fewer than three names to the proud roll of the 
Victoria Cross, has been admirably told by Mr. 
Knight, who himself took part m it, m his book. 
Where Three Empires Meet, and I should display but 
a poor regard for my readers were I by a later and 
inferior repetition of his narrative to qualify the 
pleasure which they must already have derived from 
the perusal of his work. Travelling over the ground 
as I did less than three years after the fighting, I was 
able to see how the conquerors had m the interval 
utilised their fortune, and by what steps and how 
surely this nest of mountain- wasps, who stung and 
worried upon the frontier, and made Simla quake, 
had been converted into a useful and reliable outpost 
on the extreme ramparts of our Indian Empire. 


^ On December 2, 1891, the advance was begun, with a force numbenng 
a httle over 1000 men Nilt Fort was earned by storm, ivith a loss of six 
killed and twenty-seven wounded After a stoppage of eighteen days, the 
cliff beyond was stormed and earned on December 20 On December 21 
the lOian of Nagar made submission, the IQian of Hunza and his Wazir 
having already fled On December 30 the pursmng party reached the 
Kihk Pass and the Hindu Kush. 
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The entire Hunza Valley, from Gilgit to the crest 
of the Kilik Pass, may be divided into two sections, 
the first extending for a little over sixty miles from 
the confluence of the Hunza River with the Gilgit 
River, three miles below the Gilgit Fort, as far as the 
two capitals, Baltit and Nagar ; the second section 
following the upper waters of the same stream from 
that point for eighty miles to the Chinese frontier on 
the Taghdumbash Pamir. A good deal of traffic to 
and fro had taken place on the former section since 
the war, and something in the nature of a road had 
been constructed or hewn out of the mountain-side. 
Before that time the road, if it could be so called 
without a grim jest, consisted in many parts of 
rocky and ladder -like tracks up the sides of the 
cliffs, and of narrow galleries built out with timbers 
round the edges of the precipices. 

As I started from Gilgit upon the first stage to 
Nomal, I rode into a dust-storm that raged for two 
hours, and rendered even more dolorous the sorrowful 
sterility of the scene. A pitiless wind drove a scud 
of dust and gravel into eyes, nostrils, ears, and mouth, 
and rendered it almost impossible to see one’s horse’s 
head. Our men, who had been sent on in advance 
with the baggage mules, took eight hours to cover 
the eighteen miles. Sullenness is the main charac- 
teristic of the scenery. The river, with a rushing 
coffee-coloured flood from 50 to 100 yards in width, 
has cut for itself a deep trench through the ends of 
the alluvial fans that have poured down from the 
side valleys, or through the terminal moraines pushed 
forward by gigantic glaciers behind. Sometimes its 
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vertical walls are 300 feet high, while the slope of the 
upper cliff may rise for another 3000. The alluvial 
fans, which are exactly so shaped, the handle being 
towards the gorge from which they issue, and the 
broad end abutting upon the river, support a scanty 
growth of trees or scrub. Sometimes they slope to 
the water’s edge, at others they terminate in gravelly 
cliffs. The road or track runs at one moment over 
the sand or amid boulders m the river-bed ; at 
another it climbs s^pari or steep cliff 1000 feet above. 
The mountains look as if they had passed through 
a seven-times-heated furnace, and had had all life 
scorched out of their veins. Scarcely a sign of 
vegetation was encountered, except at Nomal, until 
we reached the oasis of Chalt, where is a fort that had 
been the frontier outpost of Kashmir arms prior to 
the campaign of 1891, and was now occupied by 
seventy men of the Imperial Service troops. The 
inhabitants, who had been scared away in former 
days by the terror of Hunza raids, were returning, 
and the cultivated area had already considerably 
increased. There I was met by the Raja of Chalt 
and Chaprot, a grandson of old Jafar Khan, the 
Thum of Nagar. He was a Jewish-looking lad, with 
prominent nose, black hair curling behind his ears, 
and a brown rolled cap on his head, with an amulet 
containing a text from the Koran affixed to it. 

Below the fort of Chalt we crossed by a light 
suspension bridge, built at the time of the campaign, 
to the left or Nagar bank of the river, and presently 
ascended a kotal or ridge which the natives, who 
might have utilised it for a very serious resistance. 
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foolishly abandoned to the advancing British force 
on December 1, 1891. The troops had then to climb 
to the summit by steep zigzags along the side of 
the mountain ,• but the road is now carried round 
the rocks overhanging the river. It is at this point 
that Rakapushi bursts, with all his splendour, upon 
the traveller’s vision ; which, indeed, he never quits 
until after we have left Baltit. Happy should be the 
people from whose eyes such a spectacle is never 
absent ; and had poetry, instead of rapine, been the 
particular aptitude of the men of Hunza, Rakapushi 
must have created a folk-lore or inspired a legend. 

At about the fortieth mile up the valley we come 
to the broken-down fort of Nilt, which was the 
scene of the two most brilliant achievements of the 
’91 campaign. Every one who is familiar with its 
incidents will remember that this was the spot at 
which the Hunza-Nagar men had concentrated the 
whole of their defensive strength ; that Colonel 
Durand, in command of the expedition, was wounded 
here on the first day of fighting ; that the gate of 
the fort was blown up with gun-cotton, at the im- 
minent risk of his life, by Captain Aylmer, and the 
fort itself carried by storm ; that the advance was 
then delayed for nearly three weeks by the strong 
sangars, or stone breastworks, that had been con- 
structed and filled with their best sharpshooters by 
the enemy on the opposite side of the deep nullah 
beyond, completely blocking the way up the valley ; 
that this position was eventually taken by Lieu- 
tenants Manners Smith and Taylor and their Gurkhas 
and Dogras, who scaled the vertical cliff-wall, over 
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1000 feet in height, below the uppermost sangar, and 
surprised and put to the sword its defenders ; that 
all resistance then collapsed, and the surrender and 
occupation of the two capitals speedily ensued. 
With all these details I was already familiar ; but 
I confess to having been surprised at the extra- 
ordinary natural strength of the position, and to 
having under-estimated the bravery involved in its 
capture. The fort, although a rickety old place in 
itself, occupied the entire space between the base of 
the mountain and the edge of the deep gorge in which 
the river flows several hundred feet below. The 
small and sloping piece of ground up which the 
British were compelled to march to the assault was 
completely swept by rifle-fire from its walls. Captain 
Aylmer ought to have been killed several times over 
while creeping twice along the wall to ignite the 
fuse in the gate. Finally, the terrific cliff which 
Lieutenant Manners Smith scaled would not suggest 
that form of approach any more than would Shak- 
speare’s cliff at Dover. The inhabitants of the place 
had developed into eager cicerones, and were appar- 
ently as proud of the manner in which their fort had 
been taken as could possibly be the intrepid handful 
of heroes who added this brilliant chapter to the 
records of British military prowess. I had the 
further advantage of travelling m the company of, 
and going over the ground with. Sir H. Lennard, 
who had served as a volunteer in the campaign. 

From Nilt on the Nagar bank and from Maiun 
on the opposite or Hunza side of the valley com- 
mences a series of charming oases or belts of 
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cultivation, belonging to the respective states. In 
these a walled fort, containing or surrounded by a 
rabbit-warren of mud hovels, commonly rises in the 
midst of carefuUy terraced fields, planted with millet, 
wheat, barley, buckwheat, or lucerne, and of orchard 
clumps, producing a rich spoil of apricots, walnuts, 
apples, pears, melons, mulberries, peaches, and 
grapes. Delicious rills of water, issuing from glacier 
sources, trickle through the cultivated plots. On 
the Nagar bank the green spots are more frequent 
and more gracious, for they have a superior supply. 
Finally, on both banks the cultivation merges in a 
broad and continuous strip, towards the upper end 
of which the two capitals — ^if, indeed, these fort- 
villages are worthy of such a name — are situated. 
Nagar — ^which I was unable to visit, the rope bridge 
across the river having broken down — ^is planted on 
the bank of the Maiatsil or Hispar River, a confluent 
of the Hunza River, into which it flows five miles 
below the fort and town. Baltit, the chief place of 
Hunza (there being no town or village of the latter 
name), crowns a loftier and more picturesque eleva- 
tion at a little distance from the right bank of the 
Hunza River, and takes its title, as does its neighbour 
Altit, from the Baltis of Baltistan, by a contingent 
of whom the two castles were built, as a wedding- 
present to the daughter of a Balti ruler, who, long 
years ago, wedded a former Mir of Hunza. 

After crossing the river back again to the Hunza 
bank by a suspension bridge, replacing the old rope 
bridge, we came to Aliabad, a fort-village, where 
were the barracks for the Kashmir troops of the 

o 
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Hunza garrison. We next passed two small villages 
built on the top of rocky mounds, and named 
respectively Hyderabad and Chamar Kun {i.e. Iron 
Fort), and were presently met, at a short distance 
outside Baltit, by the Raja, Mohammed Nazim Khan, 
by his brother, Nafiz Khan, and his Wazir, Humaiun 
Beg, who rode with us to the bungalow of Lieutenant 
Gurdon, at that time acting as Political Officer in 
Hunza, and afterwards Political Officer at Chitral. 
The Raja was attired in a bright yellow velvet 
tunic covering white pantaloons that were tucked 
into long leather boots. The Wazir was in purple 
velvet. ' 

After the flight of the murderous Safdar Ali Khan 
at the end of 1891, Humaiun Beg, who belonged to 
the hereditary family of Wazirs of Hunza, and had 
occupied that post under old Ghazan Khan, but 
who had been ejected by Safdar Ali, and had taken 
refuge in Chitral, was installed by the British as 
temporary Governor of the petty state pending 
the decision of the Government of India as to the 
new ruler. When Mohammed Nazim was appointed, 
Humaiun resumed his former post of Wazir, which 
he long occupied with the greatest advantage to 
the state. He was a man of uncommon shrewdness 
and ability, and on more than one occasion later, 
notably in the Chitral campaign of 1895, proved 
his absolute loyalty to the British. For this and 
other services he was in 1898 appointed a Khan 
Bahadur. Travelling, as I did, in his company for 
several days, I formed a high regard for this unusual 
man, who struck me as the most agreeable and 
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capable personality whom I met in the Hindu Kush 
States. He was about forty-five years of age. 
though his hard life had greyed his beard and made 
him look older. In his earlier and unregenerate 
days he had been a great leader of raids, and had 
conducted one of the most renowned and successful 
of the Hunza forays far into the territory of Yarkand. 
Wlien Safdar Ali Edian started upon his debauch 
of general assassination, Humaiun was fortunately 
absent from Hunza, and succeeded in effecting his 
escape. His two children, however, were at. Baltit, 
and fell into the hands of the Thum, who, reluctant 
to belie his homicidal reputation, fully intended to 
put them to death. After the success, however, 
of the British at Nilt, he was m such a hurry to 
escape the Sahibs that he had not time to carry 
out his resolve. He retained sufficient presence 
of mind to carry off Humaiun’s wife, who was 
reputed to be the best-looking woman in Hunza ; 
but she was subsequently recovered and restored 
to her husband from Yarkand. All these details 
I learned in the course of my numerous conversa- 
tions with the Wazir. 

Mohammed Nazim Khan, the Thum, who was 
to be my host, had fortunately been ill at the time 
of Safdar All’s family clearance, and had accordingly 
escaped the fate of his brothers, being supposed to 
be not worth the killing. He was the son of Ghazan 
Khan by another wife. At the time of my visit he 
was about twenty-eight years of age, and his conduct 
as ruler had fully justified the choice made by the 
Indian Government. He possessed good features 
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and an amiable expression, particularly when he 
smiled and disclosed a row of singularly good teeth. 
His black hair was cut close on the forehead and 
in the middle of the head ; but hung in very long 
locks behind his ears upon either shoulder. He 
usually wore a white turban wound round a conical 
skull-cap and the costume which I have previously 
described. He had two wives, by whom he was the 
father of one son and two daughters. 

I visited him in the so-called castle of Baltit, 
a most picturesque five-storeyed edifice — ^the model 
of a feudal baron’s stronghold — ^that rises to a con- 
siderable height above the low buildings of the town. 
The streets or alleys of Baltit are almost as steep as 
staircases, and the fort is planted at the very top 
of the town, which contained a population of about 
1300 souls. At the gate I was received by the Raja, 
and we climbed together to the upper storey by 
wooden ladders conducting through hatchways in 
the floor, until we emerged upon an open space on 
the roof, adorned with rude mural decorations and 
a little native wood - carving. Here the Russian 
explorer. Captain Grombchevski, had been received, 
and had opened negotiations with Safdar Ali Khan 
in 1888. A small chamber opens on to this terrace, 
spread out with carpets, and furnished with a low 
divan, upon which we took our seats. From the 
terrace there is a wide and glorious outlook over the 
flat-roofed cubes of the town, each with a square 
orifice in its mud ceiling for light and smoke ; over 
the cultivated fields and orchards beyond, all aglow 
in the afternoon sun ; down to the deep grey gorge. 
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with the silken thread of the river whispering many 
hundreds of feet below ; and up to the eternal 
snows and the glistening spear-pomt of Rakapushi. 
Not less remarkable than this panorama, though 
in a different sense, is the view in the opposite or 
northern direction, immediately behind the town. 
Right above it towers a great mountain mass, and 
this again is backed by a fantastic grouping of 
needle-spires. The town of Baltit, in addition to 
its situation, is also distinguished for an artificial 
cutting right through and round the side of the hill 
below which it stands, this arduous work having 
been accomplished with the most primitive wooden 
implements and with curved ibex-horns by the 
inhabitants, in order to conduct to the lower levels 
the waters of a glacier stream behind. 

The sister, formerly the rival, state of Nagar I 
was unable, as I have explained, to visit, but I 
subsequently made the acquaintance of the ruling 
Thum, Sikandar Khan, a splendid polo player, and 
a man of singularly fine appearance, whose features 
would have not belied the Hellenic descent that is 
claimed by many of the mountain tribes of the 
Himalayas and Hindu Kush, and that was typified 
by his Christian name. 

Of the two peoples the Hunza men have always 
been the more warlike. They are also excellent 
mountaineers, their whole lives being spent among 
rocks and crags. In the various expeditions in which 
their levies have since fought under British officers, 
they have more than once been employed in turn- 
ing an enemy’s flank by scaling almost inaccessible 
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heights, and have acquitted themselves right well. 
No doubt they were great rascals in their free- 
booter days, but slave-hunting being now out of 
vogue, they turned the same energies with cheerful 
alacrity to less questionable pursuits. I learned to 
like those of them m whose company I marched, and 
at the end of my journey I voted them the manliest 
and most attractive of the Aryan tribes of the 
Hindu Kush. The Nagar people also accepted 
their beating with dignity, and have never since 
given any trouble. Safdar Ah successfully escaped 
the long hand of the British ? aj, and being regarded 
by the Chinese in some sort as a tributary or sub- 
ject, was detained by them at Urumchi, in the 
New Dominion. Uzar Khan, his fellow-fratricide 
of Nagar, who could claim no similar refuge or con- 
sideration, was surrendered and immured in the 
state prison of Hari Parbat at Srinagar. Old 
Jafar Khan, his father, though suspected, managed 
to escape positive incrimination, and was left un- 
distobed at Nagar, where he continued, a senile 
phantom, to survive. The younger son, Sikandar 
IClian, wisely sided with the English, accompanied 
Colonel Durand’s force, and received his reward m 
being recognised as ruler. 

The only external difference in the political status 
of the two communities arising from the new order 
was that they were no longer permitted to fight each 
other, to enslave their neighbours, or to coquet with 
the foreigner, but were obliged to conform their 
political relations to the views of the Indian Govern- 
ment. I know of no case in history where conquest 
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was so rapidly followed by contentment, or where 
the beaten party so soon became the fellow-com- 
batants and allies of their victors. When the Chitral 
crisis occurred in 1895, the two Mirs furnished at their 
own request 300 levies and 600 coolies for Colonel 
Kelly’s relief expedition, in addition to the per- 
manent body of levies raised from both states ; and 
both chiefs appeared in person at Gilgit at the head 
of their men. Tranquil in the assured enjoyment 
of their independence, and in the undisturbed 
cultivation of their lands, and yet eager to fight for 
a suzerain whom they respect, the Hunza-Nagar 
tribes have thus been a living answer to those per- 
sons who contended in 1891-92 that we should 
inflict an irreparable injury upon them and heap up 
certain trouble for ourselves, by interfering with 
their liberty, which, as interpreted by their chiefs, 
was merely the liberty to harry and plunder and 
slay their less masculine or warlike neighbours. The 
people themselves extracted very little from the 
raids, the proceeds of which were commonly pocketed 
by the khans, and there was quite as much satisfac- 
tion within as without the borders of Hunza when 
the embargo was Anally declared. As a further 
illustration of the peace that was already settling 
down upon the land, I may mention that in May 
1895, for the first time in history, the Mir of Hunza 
visited the once rival state of Nagar. In bunging 
about these results, and m teaching the tribesmen 
that England is their friend as well as master, too 
much credit can scarcely be given to the series of 
young British officers — as a rule, only subalterns in 
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rank — ^who successively filled the post of British 
Agent in the Hunza Valley. 

Less than ten years afterwards, when I was 
Viceroy, I invited the whole of these border chief- 
tains down to Calcutta as the guests of Government, 
and we there renewed the friendly contact of 1894;. 
Among my possessions is a photograph of the chiefs 
that was taken on that occasion, and bears their 
signatures. We gave them an evening party at 
Government House, where they particularly enjoyed 
the ices, which they had never seen or tasted before; 
and I can recall the picture of the old Raja of Astor, 
who was not much accustomed to the use of a chair, 
seated on the marble floor, wearing an immense 
white turban, and stuffing a strawberry ice with his 
fingers into his mouth. 

At intervals since we have exchanged salutations 
from a great distance, and I can never forget those 
manly and genial highlanders of the Hindu Kush. 

From Baltit Lennard and I commenced our 
march upon the second stage of the Hunza Valley 
road to the Pamirs. The distance to the Kihk Pass 
IS about eighty-two miles, over one of the worst 
tracks in the world. At a little beyond Baltit the 
valley of the Hunza River, which from Chalt has 
pursued an easterly course, turns due north, and 
the river cuts a deep gash or furrows an uproarious 
channel along its bottom in its descent from the 
watershed of the Pamirs. The scenery also changes. 
In place of the richly cultivated terraees and the 
abounding orchards of both the Hunza and the 
Nagar slopes in the lower valley, we find only rare 
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villages and still rarer cultivation, and are in a 
region of rocks and stones. Big glaciers propel their 
petrified cascades to the very edge of the river. In 
many places this requires to be forded. Sometimes 
the road is only conducted round the edge of the 
precipices that overhang the torrent by artificial 
ladders and ledges, built out from the cliff with 
stones loosely laid upon supports of brushwood and 
timber jammed into the interstices of the rock. 
This sounds very dreadful, but m practice is much 
less alarming, the galleries, though only lasting for 
a few days, being sufficiently strong at the beginning, 
and being slightly inclined inwards toward the face 
of the cliff. 

Over this vile stretch of country there are two 
tracks, the upper or summer track, which avoids 
the river-bed, then filled with a fierce and swirling 
torrent, and climbs to the summit of the cliffs, 
several thousand feet above the water ; and the 
lower or winter track, which can only be pursued 
when, the melting of the snow by the hot summer 
suns being over, the current dwindles to a number of 
fordable channels, across and amid the boulder-piled 
fringes of which the traveller picks his way. The 
second track is not commonly available till the 
beginning of October ; but a few cloudy days had 
sensibly lowered the river, and it was thought that, 
with the aid of the Thum’s people, who accompanied 
us in large numbers, the route might be found prac- 
ticable, except in a few places where, to avoid the 
still swollen stream, we should require to scale the 
heights. The whole of our baggage, tents, etc., had 
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to be carried on the backs of men, the route being 
quite impracticable for baggage-animals. We had 
ridmg-horses ourselves, but there were many places 
where these had to be abandoned and swum across 
the river ; while m others we were compelled to ford 
it on their backs. This was the least agreeable ex- 
perience of our march, the current being swift, and 
the glacier-grey water being icy cold. The Hunza 
men, however, besides being strong and willing, 
proved to be fearless swimmers. Stripping, they 
plunged into the water and swam on either side of 
our ponies, holding them up and preventing them 
from being swept down. In order to reward them 
we offered prizes for a swimming contest across the 
river and back. Their style is a hand-over-hand 
swimming, and many of the men were carried down 
at least 300 yards before they succeeded in getting 
out on the farther bank. They also swam with 
mussuks, or inflated goat-skins, lying with their 
stomachs on the skins, the hinder legs of which they 
tied round their thighs, and propelling themselves 
with their hands and feet. By this method in 
flood-time they bring their women across the river, 
strapping the lady on to a mussuk and swimming 
at its side themselves. 

From Bulji Das onwards the valley is called 
Little Guh3al, its inliabitants being Waldiis, who 
originally emigrated from Big Guhjal, or Wakhan, 
and who still speak the Wakhi language. On the 
second day, soon after we had passed the fort at 
Gulmit — ^where, as at all the villages, travelling in 
the company of the Raja, we were met and played 
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in by the village band — a cliff was pointed out to 
us where the amiable Safdar Ah, in the course of 
his flight in December 1891, had thrown down and 
killed one more of his brothers. On this day we 
crossed the snout of three glaciers ; one of which, 
the great Pasu glacier, comes striding down to the 
river’s edge with a wilderness of seracs and ice- 
towers, and terminates in a prodigious moraine. On 
the third day we crossed the Batur glacier, which is 
a long twisting ice-flood over twenty miles m length. 
Its surface was split up with lofty pinnacles and 
crevasses, and we picked our way across in a little 
over an hour, over ice-hills sprinkled with a black 
gravelly debris. The retrospect was a frozen strait 
of choppy waves, ridge upon ridge of ice, some snow- 
white, others as black as soot. This glacier is con- 
stantly changing its track, and is sometimes quite 
impassable. In this neighbourhood, also, we ob- 
served gold-washing on the banks of the river : a 
man crouching with a wooden trough on a heap of 
stones by the water’s edge, shovelling into it a pile 
of soil, and then laboriously washing and sifting it 
out with the aid of a bowl made from a gourd. In 
this way a few grains are penuriously extracted, and 
are bought by the Mir with grain, being used by him 
to pay his annual tribute of twenty ounces of gold- 
dust to the Kashmir Government, as well as the few 
tolas of gold which he is still allowed to pay to China. 

On the fourth day we passed on the right or west 
bank of the river the nullah that conducts to the 
difficult Irshad Pass leading to Sarhad, in Wakhan, 
as well as to the Chilinji Pass, which conducts into 
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the Karumbar valley of Yasm. According to the 
presence or absence of snow on a particular peak in 
this part of the main valley do the Ilunza people 
know whether the Irshad Ikiss is or is not open. A 
little later we crossed, on the cast bank, the deep 
and narrov gorge down which Ihc Khnnjerab River 
flows from the Kluinjciab Pass, leading on to the 
Taghdiimbnsh Pamir. On Ihc fifth day, following 
up the valley, vhieh giadiialh* rose, and was filled 
wnth chimps of willow' and birch in the river’s bed, 
w’c reached Muikush, just below the junction of the 
two nullahs that conduct icspcctively to the Kilik 
and Mintaka Passes, leading on to the same Pamir. 
Pursuing the former or left-hand of these, wx* camped 
at an elevation of lfi,3G0 feet (having lisen jIOO feet 
since leaving Baltit), at a few miles from the foot 
of the Kilik Pass. On the monow' we crossed the 
latter. I took the elevation on the summit with a 
boiling-point thermometer, oi dinary thermomctei, 
and aneroid, and found it to be l-j.STO feet. The 
' top of the Kihk is a long fiattish plateau, covered 
with stones and intcrspciscd with giassy swamps 
and standing W’ater. There was no snow' on the 
pass itself, though the snow’-line was but little above 
us on the surrounding mountains, which were draped 
in wdiite. This is the pass of wdiich Captain Gromb- 
chevski, wdio crossed it in August 1SS8, penned the 
somew'hat hj'perbolic report that it is “ exceedingly 
easy, so that a cart wdth a full team of horses could 
follow it ”. Here wx bade good-bye to the Thum 
of Hunza and his men, the limits of whose juris- 
diction w’e had reached, and -were met by Kasim Beg, 
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the Kirghiz chief of the Taghdumbash Pamir, who was 
a Chinese subject, and who had received instructions 
to attend upon us while in Chinese territory. 

I sat down on a rock at the top of the pass and 
completed a letter to the Times, as whose special 
correspondent I was acting. The letter would go 
southwards with the streams that flow into the Indus 
and so into the great Indian Ocean. My own face 
was turned towards the north, where at my feet I 
could see the springs whose waters, running east- 
wards, were ultimately to lose themselves in the 
great Tibetan depression of Lob Nor ; while within 
a few miles of me, on the other side, the rills were 
trickling westwards that would presently merge in 
the mighty Oxus, and wend their way through the 
heart of Central Asia to their distant home in the 
Aral Sea. I stood, therefore, literally upon the 
water-parting, the Great Divide of the Asiatic Con- 
tinent. India, with all its accumulated treasures, 
lay behind me, ring-fenced by the terrific barriers 
through and across which I had laboriously climbed. 
Central Asia, with its rival domination and its 
mysterious destinies, lay before me. I was on the 
southern eave of the “ Roof of the World ”. Before 
me, in the language of Milton, 

A frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and rum seems 
Of ancient pile : all else deep snow and ice. 

But the Pamirs are another story, which I cannot 
tell here. 
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THE OLD PERSIAN 
An Introduction to ‘^Haji Baba^^ 

“ Virtuous and vicious every man must be — 

Few in the extreme, but all in the degree ” 

Pope, Essay on Man 

In the first decade of the nineteenth century Persia 
was for a short time the pivot of the Oriental interest 
of English and Indian statesmen. But little known 
and scarcely visited during the preceding century, 
it suddenly and simultaneously focussed the ambi- 
tions of Russia, the apprehensions of Britain, the 
Asiatic schemes of France. The envoys of Great 
Powers flocked to its Court, and vied with each other 
m the magnificence of the display and the prodi- 
gality of the gifts with which they sought to attract 
the superb graces of its sovereign, Fath All Shah. 
Among these suppliants for the Persian alliance, then 
appraised at much beyond its real value, the most 
assiduous and also the most profuse were the British, 
agitated at one moment by the prospect of an Afghan 
invasion of India, at another by the fear of an over- 
land march against Delhi of the combined armies of 
Napoleon and the Tsar. These apprehensions were 
equally illusory ; but while they lasted they supplied 
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the excuse for a constant stream of embassies, 
some from the British Sovereign, others from the 
Viceregal court at Calcutta, and were reproduced m 
a bewildering succession of Anglo-Persian Treaties. 
Sir John Malcolm, Sir Harford Jones, Sir Gore 
Ouseley, and Sir Henry Ellis were the plenipoten- 
tiaries who negotiated these several instruments ; 
and the principal coadjutor of the last three 
diplomats was one James Justinian Morier, the 
author of Haji Baba. 

Born and nurtured in an Oriental atmosphere 
(though educated at Harrow), he was one of three 
out of four sons, whom their father, himself British 
Consul at Constantinople, dedicated to the Diplo- 
matic or Consular service m Eastern Europe or m 
Asia. His Persian experience began when at the 
age of twenty- eight he accompanied Sir Harford 
Jones as private secretary, in 1808-1809, on that 
mission from the British Court direct which excited 
the bitter jealousy and provoked the undignified 
recriminations of the Indian Government. After 
the Treaty had been concluded, James Morier 
returned to England, being accompanied by the 
Persian envoy to the Court of St. James, who figured 
m Haji Baba as Mirza Firuz, and whose droll 
experiences in this country he subsequently related 
m the volume entitled Haji Baba in England. While 
at home, Morier wrote the first of the two works 
upon Persia, and his journeys and experiences m 
and about that country, which, together with the 
writings of Sir John Malcolm, and the later publica- 
tions of Sir W. Ouseley, Sir R. Ker Porter, and 
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J. Baillie Frazer, familiarised the cultivated English- 
man of the first quarter of the century with Persian 
history and habits to a degree far beyond that 
enjoyed by the corresponding Englishman of the 
present day. Returning to Persia with Sir Gore 
Ouseley in 1811-12 to assist the latter in the nego- 
tiation of a fresh Treaty, to meet the novel situation 
of a Franco-Russian alliance, Morier remained in 
Teheran as Charge d’Affaires after his chief had left, 
and in 1814 rendered similar aid to Sir H. Ellis in 
the conclusion of a still further Treaty superseding 
that of Ouseley, which had never been ratified. 
After his return to England m 1815, appeared the 
account of his second journey. Finally, nearly ten 
years later, there was issued in 1824 the ripened 
product of his Persian experiences and reflections 
m the shape of the inimitable story to which he 
gave the title of The Adventures of Haji Baba of 
Ispahan. 

The book at once became a favourite of the 
cultured reading public, and passed speedily through 
several editions. That popularity has never since 
been exhausted ; and the constant demand for new 
issues IS a proof not merely of the intrinsic merit 
of the work as a contemporary portrait of Persian 
manners and life, but also of the fidelity with which 
it continues to reflect, after the lapse of a century, 
the salient and unchanging characteristics of a 
singularly unchanging Oriental people. Its author, 
having left the Diplomatic service, died m 1849. 
The celebrity of the family name was revived m 
later diplomatic history by the services of his 
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nephew, the late Sir Robert Morier, who died in 
1893, while British Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 

Such was the historic mise en scene in which 
James Morier penned his famous satire. As to the 
work itself, the idea of criticising, and still more of 
satirising, a country or a people under the guise 
of a fictitious narrator is familiar in the literature of 
many lands. More commonly the device adopted 
is that of introducing upon the scene the denizen of 
some other country or clime. Here, as m the case 
of the immortal Gil Bias of Santillane, with whom 
Haji Baba has been not inaptly compared, the in- 
finitely more difficult plan was preferred of exposing 
the foibles of a people through the mouth of one of 
their own nationality. Haji Baba is a Persian of 
the Persians, typical not merely of the Me and sur- 
roundings, but of the character and instincts and 
manner of thought of his countrymen. And yet it 
is from his lips that flows the delightful stream of 
naive confession and mordant sarcasm that never 
seems either ill-natured or artificial, that lashes 
without vindictiveness, and excoriates without 
malice. In strict ratio, however, to the veri- 
similitude of the performance, must be esteemed 
the talents of the non-Oriental writer, who was re- 
sponsible for so lifelike a creation. No man could 
have written or could now write such a book unless 
he were steeped and saturated, not merely in 
Oriental experience, but in Oriental forms of ex- 
pression and modes of thought. To these quahfica-^ 
tions must be added great powers of insight and 
long observation. James Morier spent less than six 
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years in Persia ; and yet in a lifetime he could 
scarcely have improved upon the quality of his 
diagnosis. If the scenic and poetic accessories of a 
Persian picture are (except in the story of Yusuf and 
Mariam and a few other instances) somewhat want- 
ing, their comparative neglect is more than com- 
pensated by the scrupulous exactitude of the 
dramatic properties with which he invested each 
incident m the tale. 

The hero, a characteristic Persian adventurer, 
one part good fellow and three parts knave, always 
the plaything of fortune — ^whether barber, water- 
carrier, pipe-seller, dervish, doctor’s servant, sub- 
executioner, scribe and mollah, outcast, vendor of 
pipe-sticks, Turkish merchant, or secretary to an 
ambassador — equally accepting her buffets and 
profiting by her caresses, never reluctant to he or 
cheat or thieve or to get the better of anybody else 
m a warfare where every one was similarly engaged 
m the effort to get the better of him, and equipped 
with the ready casuistry to justify any transgression 
of the moral code — ^Haji Baba never strikes a really 
false chord, or does or says anything intrinsically 
improbable ; but, whether in success or in adversity, 
as a victim of the roguery of others, or as a rogue 
himself, IS faithful to a type of human character 
that modern times and a European surrounding are 
incapable of producing, but that is natural to a 
state of society m which men live by their wits ; 
where the scullion of one day may be the grandee 
of the next, where the loftiest is not exempt from 
the extreme vicissitudes of fortune, and where a 
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despotic sovereign is the apex of a half-civilised 
community of jealous and struggling slaves. 

Perhaps the foibles of the national character upon 
which Morier was most severe are those of imposture 
in the diverse and artistic shapes in which it is 
practised by the modern Persian. He delighted m 
stripping bare the sham piety of the austere 
Mohammedan, the gullibility of the pilgrims to the 
sacred shrines, the sanctimonious humbug of the 
lantern-jawed devotees of Kum. One of his best 
portraits was that of the wandering dervish, who be- 
friends and instructs and ultimately robs Haji Baba, 
and who thus explains the secret of his trade ; 

“It is not great learning that is required to make a 
dervish ; assurance is the first mgredient. By impudence 
I have been a prophet, by impudence I have wrought 
miracles, by impudence I have restored the dying to health 
— by impudence, in short, I lead a life of great ease, and am 
feared and respected by those who, hke you, do not know 
what dervishes are.” 

Equally unsparing was his exposure of the re- 
puted pillars of the Church, mollahs and mujtaheds, 
as illustrated by his excellent stories of the Mollah 
Bashi of Teheran, and of the Mollah Nadan. He 
ridiculed the combined ignorance and pretensions 
of the native quacks, who have in nowise improved 
since his day. He assumed, as might still be safely 
done, the venality of the kadi or official interpreter 
of the law. He placed upon the lips of an old Kurd 
a candid but unflattering estimate of the Persian 
character, “ whose great and national vice is lying, 
and whose weapons, instead of the sword and spear. 
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are treachery, deceit, and falsehood And he re- 
velled in his tales of Persian cowardice, whether it 
be at the mere whisper of a Turkoman foray, or m 
conflict with the troops of a European Power ; 
putting into the mouth of one of his characters the 
famous saying which it is on record that a Persian 
commander of that day actually employed : “ O 
Allah, Allah, if there was no dying m the case, how 
the Persians would fight ! ” In this general atmo- 
sphere of cheerful rascality and fraud an agreeable 
climax IS reached when Haji Baba is all but robbed 
of his patrimony by his own mother ! 

It is the predominance m the narrative of these 
and other of the less attractive aspects of Persian 
character that has led some critics, writing from the 
charitable but ill-mformed distance of an English 
arm-chair, to deprecate the apparent insensibility 
of the author to the more amiable characteristics 
of the Iranian people. Similarly, though doubtless 
with an additional instigation of ambassadorial 
prudence. Sir Harford Jones-Brydges, Morier’s own 
chief, wrote m the Introduction to his own Report 
of his Mission to the Persian Court these words : 

“ One may allow oneself to smile at some of the pages of 
Haji Baba ; but it would be ]ust as wise to estimate the 
national eharacter of the Persians from the adventures of 
that fictitious person, as it would be to estimate the national 
character of the Spaniards from those of Don Raphael or 
his worthy coadjutor, Ambrose de Lamela . . . Knowing 
the Persians as well as I do, I will boldly say the greater part 
of their vices originate m the vices of their Government, 
while such virtues as they do possess proceed from qualities 
of the mind.” 
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•To this nice, and even plausible, discrimination 
between the sources respectively of Persian virtues 
and vices, it might be sufficient answer to point out 
that in Haji Baba Morier took up the pen of the 
professional satirist, an instrument which no satirist 
worthy of the name from Juvenal to Swift has ever 
yet dipped in honey or m treacle alone. But a 
more candid and certainly a more amusing reply 
was that which Morier himself received, after the 
publication of the book, from the Persian envoy 
whom he had escorted to England. This was how 
the irritated ambassador wrote : 

“ What for you write Haji Baba^ sir ? Eung very 
angry, sir I swear him you never write hes ; but he say, 
yes — ^write. All people very angry with you, sir. That 
very bad book, sir. All hes, sir. Who tell you all these 
lies, sir ? What for you not speak to me ? Very bad 
business, sir. Persian people very bad people, perhaps, but 
very good to you, sir. What for you abuse them so bad ? ” 

There is a world of unconscious admission in the 
sentence which I have italicised, and which may well 
stand in defence of Morier’s caustic, but never 
malicious satire. 

There is, however, a deeper interest in the book 
than that which arises from its good-humoured 
flagellation of Persian peccadilloes. Just as no one 
who is unacquainted with the history and leading 
figures of the period can properly appreciate Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia or Gulliver^s Travels, so no 
one who has not sojourned in Persia, and devoted 
considerable study to contemporary events, can 
form any idea of the extent to which Haji Baba 
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IS a picture of actual personages, and a record of 
veritable facts. It is no frolic of imaginative satire 
only ; it is a historical document. The figures that 
move across the stage are not pasteboard creations, 
but the living personalities, disguised only m respect 
of their names, with whom Morier was brought daily 
into contact while at Teheran. The majority of 
the incidents so skilfully woven into the narrative 
of the hero’s adventures actually occurred, and can 
be identified by the student who is familiar with the 
incidents of the time. Above all, m its delineation 
of national customs, the book is an invaluable con- 
tribution to sociology, and conveys a more truthful 
and instructive impression of Persian habits, 
methods, points of view, and courses of action, 
than any disquisition of which I am aware in the 
more serious volumes of statesmen, travellers, and 
men of affairs. I will proceed to identify some of 
these personages and events. 

No more faithful portrait is contained in the book 
than that of the king. Path Ah Shah, the second 
of the Kajar Dynasty, and the direct ancestor of 
the present Shah. His vanity and ostentation, his 
passion for money and for women, his love of flattery, 
his discreet deference to the priesthood (illustrated 
by his annual pilgrimage, in the garb of penance, to 
the shrine of Fatima at Kum), his royal state, his 
jewels, and his ambrosial beard, form the back- 
ground of every contemporary work, and are vividly 
reproduced m Morier’s pages. The royal proces- 
sions, whether in semi-state when he visited the/ 
house of a subject, or in full state when he went 
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abroad from the capital, and tlic annual departure 
of the royal household for the summer camp at 
Sultanich, arc drawn from the life. In modern days 
they have been shorn of a good deal of their former 
splendour. Tlic Grand Vizier of the narrative, “that 
notorious minister, decrepit in person, and nefarious 
in conduct ”, “ a little old man, famous for a hard 
and unyielding nature ”, was ]\Iirza Shefii, who was 
appointed by Eath Ah Shah to succeed Ilaji Ibrahim, 
the minister to vhom his uncle had ovned his throne, 
and whom the nephew repaid by putting to death. 
Tlic Amin-cd-Dowlch, or Lord High Treasurer, “ a 
large coal sc man, and the son of a greengrocer of 
Ispahan ”, vas I^Iohammcd Hussein Khan, the 
second personage of the Court. Only a slight verbal 
change is needed to transform Haji Baba’s master, 
Mirza **Vlimak, the king’s chief physician, into Mirza 
Ahmed, the IlaJctiii Bashi of Fath Ah Shah. Namerd 
Khan, the chief executioner and subsequent chief of 
the hero, whose swaggering cowardice is so vividly 
depicted, was, in actual life, Feraj Ullah Khan. The 
commander of the King’s Camel Corps, vho had to 
give up his house to the British Elchi, was jMohammed 
Khan. The Poet Laureate of the storv, Asker Khan, 
shared the name of his sovereign, Fath Ali Khan ; 
and the stoiy of his mouth being filled on one occa- 
sion with gold coins, and stuffed on another with 
sugar-candy, as a mark of the royal approbation, 
is true. The Sirdar of Erivan, “ an abandoned 
sensualist, but liberal and enterprising ”, was one 
Hassan IHian ; and the romantic tale of the 
Armenians, Yusuf and Mariam, down to the minutest 
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details, such as the throwing of a hand-grenade into 
one of the subterranean dwellings of the Armenians, 
and the escape of the girl by leaping from a window 
of the Sirdar’s palace at Erivan, is a reproduction 
of incidents that actually occurred m the Russo- 
Persian war of that date. Finally, Mirza Firuz 
Khan, the Persian envoy to Great Britain, and the 
hero of Haji Baba in England, is a portrait of 
Mirza Abul Hassan Khan, a nephew of the former 
Grand Vizier, who visited London as the Shah’s 
representative in 1809-10, and who was subse- 
quently sent on a similar mission to Petersburg. 
This individual made a considerable sensation in 
England by his excellent manners and witty retorts, 
among which one is worthy of being quoted that 
does not appear in Morier’s pages. When asked by 
a lady in London whether they did not worship the 
sun in Persia, he replied, “ Oh yes, madam, and so 
would you in England too, if you ever saw him ! ” 
The international politics of the time are not 
•vvithout their serious place in the pages of Haji 
Baba. The French Ambassador who is repre- 
sented as retiring in disgrace from Teheran,^ was 
Napoleon’s emissary. General Gardanne, who, after 
his master had signed the Peace of Tilsit with the 
Tsar, found a very different estimate of the value 
of the French alliance entertained by the Persian 
Court. The English embassy, whose honorific recep- 
tion is described,^ was that of Sir Harford Jones. 
The disputes about hats, and chairs, and stockings, 
and other points of divergence between English and 

^ Cap. Ixxiv. ® Cap Ixxvii. 
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Persian etiquette, are historical ; and a contem- 
porary oil-painting of the first audience with the 
Shah, as described by Morier, still exists on the walls 
of the royal palace of Negaristan in the Persian 
capital. There may be seen the portraits of Sir 
Harford Jones and Sir John Malcolm, as well as 
of General Gardanne, grouped by a pardonable 
anachronism in the same picture. There is the 
king with his spider’s waist and his lordly beard ; 
and there are the princes and the ministers of whom 
we have been reading. The philanthropic efforts 
of the Englishmen to force upon the reluctant 
Persians the triple boon of vaccination, post-mortem 
examination, and potatoes, are also authentic. 

Quite a number of smaller instances may be cited 
in which what appears only as an incident or an 
illustration in the story is in reality a historical fact. 
It IS the case that the Turkoman freebooters did 
on more than one occasion push their alamans or 
raids as far even as Ispahan. The tribe by whom 
Haji Baba is taken captive in the opening chapters 
is seemingly rather the Yomuts beyond the Atrek 
River than the Tekke Turkomans of Akhal Tekke. 
I myself rode in 1889 over the road between Abba- 
sabad and Shahrud, where they were in the habit of 
swooping down upon the defenceless and terror- 
stricken caravans ; and the description of the panic 
which they created among vastly superior numbers 
of Persians is m nowise exaggerated. The pillar 
of skulls which Aga Mohammed Shah is represented 
as having erected ^ was actually raised by that 

^ Cap vii 
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truculent eunuch at Bam m Persian Beluchistan, 
and was there noticed by an English traveller, Sir 
Henry Pottinger, in 1810. I have seen the story 
of the unhappy Zeenab and her fate deseribed in a 
review of Haji Baba as more characteristic of the 
seraglio at Stamboul than of the harem at Teheran. 
This is an ignorant remark ; for this form of execu- 
tion was more than once inflicted during the reign 
of Path Ali Shah. At Shiraz there still exists a 
deep well in the mountain above the city, down 
which, until recently, women convieted of adultery 
were hurled ; and when I was at Bokhara in 1888 
there had, m the preceding year, been more than 
one case of exeeution by being thrown from the 
summit of the Minar-i-Kalan or Great Minaret. 

It IS an interesting but now wellnigh forgotten 
fact that the Christian dervish who is represented 
by Morier ^ as publicly disputing with the mollahs 
in a madresseh at Ispahan, and as writing a refuta- 
tion of the Mohammedan ereed, was no other than 
the famous Henry Martyn, who created a prodigious 
sensation by the fearlessness of his polemics while 
at Shiraz, and who subsequently died at Tokat, in 
Asiatic Turkey, in 1812. The ineidental mention of 
the great diamond or “ Mountain of Light ” that 
was worn by Path Ali Shah in one of his bazubands 
or armlets, though historically inaccurate, is also 
of interest to English readers ; since the jewel 
alluded to is the Daria-i-Nur or River of Light, the 
sister-stone to the Koh-i-Nur or Mountain of Light, 
which, in the previous century, had been carried from 

^ Cap lix. 
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Persia to Afghanistan, and in this centnry passed 
through the hands of Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the 
Punjab, into the regalia of the British crown. The 
“ River of Light ” was still at Teheran, when I was 
there, although rumours have since been heard of 
attempts to sell it. 

In two respects the Persia of Haji Baba differs 
notably from the Persia of to-day. The national, 
and still more the court dress, as depicted by him, 
have been considerably modified. The Kashmir 
shawls and turbans, and the red-cloth gaiters, which 
were de rigueur at the court of Path Ali Shah, were 
still seen when I was in Persia at the salams or 
official levees of Nasr-ed-Din Shah. They have 
since disappeared. No longer does the young dandy 
of modern Teheran wear the lofty black sheepskin 
kolali or hat, indented at the top and stuck on side- 
ways, as described by Morier. A lower and less 
pretentious variety of the same head-gear adorns 
the brow of the fin de sUcle Iranian gallant. 
Secondly, the Teheran of Haji Baba has been 
transmogrified almost out of existence ; and, in 
particular, the fortified Ark or Palace of the earlier 
Kajars, with its watch-towers and the open porch 
over the gates in which the king sat to see reviews, 
and the lofty octagonal tower from which Zeenab was 
thrown, were long ago obliterated in the more spacious 
architectural reconstruction of Nasr-ed-Din Shah. 

Unchanged, however, wffiile I was in Persia, were 
those customs by which then, as before, the royal 
coffers required to be replenished or the royal purse 
relieved by the application of a judicious spur to the 
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backward generosity of the subjects of the King of 
Kings. Still, as described in Haji Baha^ was the 
visit of the sovereign to any of his officials the recog- 
nised intimation that a large money equivalent was 
expected for the unsolicited honour. Still must the 
presents of the king be repaid by gifts of more than 
corresponding value to the bearers of the royal 
favour. Still was the sending of the royal khalat, 
or dress of office, adopted as an ingenious method 
of discharging the arrears of wages due to the royal 
ministers or servants. In one chapter ^ of Haji Baba 
the sub-lieutenant to the Chief Executioner gives an 
admirable account, as true now as when penned, of 
the methods by which salaries are capable of being 
recruited m Persia ; and the speech of the Grand 
Vizier in a later chapter ^ on political morality as 
interpreted m that country, would, I am confident, 
have been enthusiastically re-echoed by every sub- 
sequent incumbent of that high office. 

The art, however, in which Morier especially 
excelled was that of introducing, so to speak by a 
side wind, as a subordinate incident of the narrative, 
or as a spontaneous comment on the lips of the 
various dramatis personce, informing and luminous 
knowledge upon the local characteristics of places, 
or the social customs of peoples. For instance, he 
took advantage of being at Meshed to bring m the 
passion-play of Hussein, as annually enacted by the 
Shiah Mohammedans m the month of Moharrem ; 
of mentioning Herat to introduce the bad-i-sad~o- 
bist-ruz or famous “ wind of 120 days ” ; of con- 

* Cap. xxxui. 2 Cap Ixxvin. 
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ducting his hero to Kum, to describe the curious 
prescription of hast or sanctuary that still adheres to 
that sacred spot ; and of his arrival at Baghdad, to 
inflict upon him the familiar pest of the Baghdad 
pimple. His description of camp-life among the 
Tm’komans is only surpassed in fidelity by his corre- 
sponding picture of the vagrant existence of the 
border Kurds ; nor is there anywhere to be found 
a more dramatic realisation of the incidents of a 
nomad encampment, the arrangement and meals 
and etiquette, the striking of the tents, and the 
straggling march of the tribes with their flocks and 
herds, than in the narrative of the childhood of the 
Kurdish slave Zeenab, 

It IS to be noted that Morier represented her as a 
Yezidi or devil- worshipper (though it is more than 
doubtful whether the Yezidis could ever with justice 
be so described), and attributed her origin to one of 
the incestuous nocturnal orgies that were said to be 
practised by that people, and that gave rise to the 
epithet Chiragh Sundenm, or Lamp Extinguishers. 
It may be observed, however, that in such a case 
Zeenab would have known her parentage on the 
maternal rather than on the paternal side ; whereas 
Morier, by a curious error, represented her as know- 
ing her father, but being in ignorance of the identity 
of her mother. 

In different chapters of Haji Baba we are further 
initiated into the domestic life and habits of the 
Persians. We learn that it is considered a mark of 
respect for a man to keep his hands and feet hidden 
beneath the folds of his dress. In two places we 
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have mention of the profoundly Persian device of 
conforming with the letter, while trifling with the 
spirit of the religious law, by neatly ripping open a 
seam as a substitute for rending the fabric of a 
garment in token of woe. We are reminded of the 
prohibition from exacting interest that is imposed 
upon the true believer, and of the still common 
custom of divination by extracting a fal from the 
pages of Hafiz or Saadi. We may gam a good deal 
of information about the culinary methods of Turko- 
mans, Persians, and Kurds ; the operations of the 
hammam or bath are disclosed to us, and we are 
surreptitiously introduced along with the hero to the 
mysteries of the Persian harem or anderun, and its 
petty existence of mane frivolity, open jealousy, and 
clandestine intrigue. The death and funeral of the 
old barber provide an opportunity for a valuable 
account of Persian customs upon those occasions. 

Similarly, the story of Yusuf and Mariam is 
utilised to furnish an equally interesting description 
of the Armenian ritual m cases of betrothal and 
marriage. Incidentally, the return of the poet Asker 
from his captivity among the Turkomans acquaints 
us with the curious habit of bringing back a person 
supposed to be dead, not by the door, but through 
the roof ; and when Haji Baba, from the terrace of 
the doctor’s house, listens to “ the distant dm of the 
king’s band, the crash of the drums, and the swell of 
the trumpets, announcing sunset ”, he is alluding to 
a custom that has prevailed for centuries in all the 
Mohammedan courts of Central Asia and India, that 
is supposed to be a relic of extinct sun-worship, and 

Q 
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that was still observed when I was there in the seats 
of royal or princely rule, alike at Teheran, Ispahan, 
and Kabul. 

Mention should not be omitted, in passing, of the 
perfect familiarity of the author both with cultured 
and colloquial Persian and with the Persian classics 
An Oriental metaphor, however hyperbolical, slips 
as easily from his lips as though it had always rested 
there. Quotations from Hafiz and Saadi play as 
large and as apposite a part in his dialogue as they do 
to this day in the conversation of any well-educated 
Asiatic who has been brought up in countries where 
Persian is the language of literature and fashion. 
No one who has not been in the East can fully 
appreciate the talent for self-detachment and for 
successful assimilation of an alien mode of thought 
and expression which such an exercise demands. 

Nor, though this was beside the main purpose of 
Morier’s work, should we shut our eyes to the side- 
lights which are thrown upon foreign nations ; and 
which, while they lend additional testimony to the 
insight of the writer, are invaluable as showing the 
point of view from which European institutions and 
customs were then and arc still for the most part 
regarded by the Asiatic Mussulman. How amusing 
IS the description, placed m the mouth of the Chief 
Physician,^ of the main external differences between 
Persians and Europeans, and of the contemporary 
costume, regarded by the Persians as so improper, 
of the English doctor who came in the train of Sir 
Harford Jones.^ In those days the only Feringhis 

^ Cap. XIX. 2 Cap. xx 
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known to the Persians were the English, the Russians, 
and the French ; and it no doubt was a matter of 
genuine surprise to the Persian ambassador to find 
when he arrived at Constantinople that the Franks 
consisted of many nations with as many kings. The 
Persians were particularly concerned to find out the 
truth about “ the infidel Boonapoort ”, whose career 
they much admired from its supposed resemblance 
to that of their own hero Nadir Shah. Nor is there 
less humour in Haji Baba’s attempt to make progress 
in the study of their language by writing down the 
words that he heard most frequently m the conver- 
sation of the French envoys, viz. Saoe, Paris, and 
VEmpereur. That the Persian Court was thoroughly 
alive to the jealous and interested struggle of the two 
Powers, England and France, to acqmre political 
ascendancy at Teheran, is sufficiently evident from 
the history of the period, but is admirably illustrated 
by the diplomatic argument placed by Morier still 
m the mouth of Fath Ali Shah.^ Finally, can any 
pupil of Party Government, and still more a member 
of the British Government, read without a delicious 
emotion this description of the system under which 
IS conducted the government of the greatest empire 
in the world ? 

Then they have certain houses full of madmen, who 
meet half the year round for the purpose of quarrelling. If 
one set says white, the other cries black ; and they throw 
more words away m settling a common question than would 
suffice one of our muftis during a whole reign. In short, 
nothing can be settled m the state, be it only whether a 


' Cap, XXVI 
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rebellious Aga is to have his head cut off and his property 
confiscated, or some such trifle, until these people have 
wrangled. 

Such are among the many merits of Morier’s 
immortal work. Even were the Persians to be 
blotted out of existence as a nation, even though 
Teheran and Meshed and Shiraz were to share the 
fate of Persepolis and Susa, it would yet remain as 
a portrait of unrivalled humour and accuracy of a 
people who, though now in their decadence, have 
played an immense and still play a not wholly 
insignificant part in the complex drama of Asiatic 
politics. To explain the history and to elucidate the 
character of this composite people great tomes have 
been written. I am conscious myself of having 
added no inconsiderable quota to their bulk ; but 
if all this solid literature were to be burned by an 
international hangman to-morrow, and were Haji 
Baha and the Sketches of Sir John Malcolm alone to 
survive, I believe that the future diplomatist or 
traveller who visited Persia, or the scholar who 
explored it from a distance, would from their 
pages derive more exact information about Persian 
manners, and acquire a surer insight into Persian 
character, than he would gain from years of inde- 
pendent study or months of local residence. To- 
gether the two works, now a century old, are an 
epitome of modern and moribund Iran. 
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THE CAPITAL OF ANNAM 

Beautiful for situation is Mount Zion. On the sides of the 
North IS the City of the Great ICing. Walk about Zion, and go 
round about her , tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bul- 
warks, consider her palaces , that ye may tell it to the generation 
following. — ^Psalm xlviii 2, 12, 13 

I KNOW of only one, and that a very brief description 
of Hu<^, the capital of the Empire of Annam, in the 
English language. Nor is this easily accessible to 
the reading public, seeing that it is enshrined m a 
Parliamentary paper as the Report of a Consular 
official. No other Englishman appears to have de- 
scribed, less than half a dozen have probably ever 
visited, the place ; and if I may generalise from the 
queries or answers addressed to me on my return, I 
am led to infer that not one person m twenty has 
the faintest idea where it is. Indeed, the whole 
country of Annam seems to be almost a terra ignota 
to our countrymen ; and when a Member of Parlia- 
ment asked me how I had found the tea plantations 
there (he was thinking, I suppose, of Assam), while 
another inquired if I came out of Annam through 
the Pamirs, I was led to form conclusions unfavour- 
able to the geographical knowledge not so much of 
our legislators m particular, as of the intelligent 
public at large, of whom they are presumably the 
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most superior specimens. Perhaps, therefore, it 
will be as well to begin by saying that if you take 
a map of Eastern Asia, follow down the coast-line 
from below the great indentation that marks the 
southern limits of China proper, near the island of 
Hainan, and stop about half-way down this coast be- 
tween Tongkmg and Cochin China, you will find the 
word Hue inscribed at a very short distance inland 
from the sea. This is the city, capital, and seat of 
government which I visited in the winter of 1892. 

Ever since the Christian era, Annam has had a 
political and national existence, which, whether de- 
pendent upon, or independent of, the suzerain power 
of China, has possessed an individuality and dis- 
played characteristics of its own. Throughout the 
greater part of this time, the central position of Hue, 
midway between Hanoi and Saigon, and its pro- 
tection from hostile attack on the land side by 
mountains, on the sea side by the bar of its own 
river, some eight miles distant, and by the lengthy 
and easily defensible approach from the port of 
Tourane, have invested it with a capital importance, 
and made it the prize of warring dynasties. Even 
now m the rainy season it is by no means easy 
of access ; my own 3 ourney from Tourane was 
conducted in a tempest that did not abate for six- 
teen days, that inundated the low-lymg country for 
miles, and compelled my chair coolies to wade 
through water up to their waists. The scenery 
between the port and the capital (63 miles) is 
magnificent ; for the road traverses a lofty and 
densely wooded range by a pass, 1550 feet above 
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the sea, called by the French the Pass of the Clouds, 
and originally barred by Annamite fortifications, 
and discloses views of landlocked lagoons, of 
villages nestling amid bouquets of palms, and of 
breakers crashing upon yellow sand spits or against 
rocky cliffs. The shorter river approach from 
Thuanan (when the bar is practicable) is not less 
pretty. Islets, once occupied by native forts, dot 
the broad surface of the estuary. On the banks 
elegant and fanciful pagodas peep from behind a 
screen of palms and bamboos, and the river winds 
m contented coils through a landscape of luscious 
verdure. 

In a descriptive article nothing is so detestable 
as history ; and I will therefore omit the facts and 
dates that might shock the dilettante scruples of 
the amateur. He will be content to know that the 
city received its modern shape only at the beginning 
of the last century, when, after a period of civil war, 
it fell into the hands of the last surviving descendant 
of the Nguyen, or former ruling family, who, after 
recovering the crown, assumed the regnant title of 
Gia Long, and was the Louis XTV. of his country’s 
fortunes. He built the citadel, an immense walled 
enceinte on the Vauban plan, with the aid of the 
French officers who had entered his service and 
assisted to place him upon the throne. He rebuilt 
and adorned the royal palace, with a strict regard 
for the best Chinese models ; and any work of dis- 
tinction in the capital or neighbourhood is attri- 
buted to him with as unswerving regularity as to 
Shah Abbas the Great in the kingdom of Iran. 
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Occupying a flat position on the left hank of the 
river, the city presents no salient features upon 
approach, little being visible beyond the walls of 
the Citadel, and a pentagonal structure or tower 
inside it, which supports the Royal Standard. The 
Citadel is a bastioned quadrilateral, over 2000 yards 
in length on each face, entered by ten gates, with 
lofty two-storeyed gate-towers, over stone bridges 
crossing a moat 40 yards wide and 15 feet deep ; 
400 guns originally defended the embrasures, but 
are now rusting m a prudent seclusion. In the heart 
of this great and utterly indefensible enclosure, over 
which houses are scattered at wide intervals, and 
much of which consists of unoccupied ground, 
gardens, or swamps, is a second walled enceinte 750 
yards square, containing the royal palace. The 
Emperor, women, and eunuchs exclusively people 
the smaller enclosure ; the bodyguard, ministers, and 
mandarins, and a small native population inhabit 
the larger area. No European is permitted to 
reside there ; and a too daring French speculator, 
who had ventured to build a two-storeyed abode on 
the forbidden ground, was condemned to an abrupt 
evacuation. A large fortified redoubt called the 
Mong-ka, on the eastern face of the Citadel, was 
ceded to the French m absolute possession in 
1884, and contains the French garrison, composed 
of Marine Infantry, only 200 strong. A canal, 
called the Dong-ba, crossed by two wooden bridges, 
separates these official and military quarters from 
the native town. At the south-west corner of the 
Citadel IS an elevated tower known as the Observa- 
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tory, and immediately behind it is the artificial 
platform or altar on which is performed the annual 
Sacrifice to the Earth. 

Like all Annamite towns, the native quarter 
consists merely of a cluster of villages which, for 
protection’s sake, have huddled together under the 
shadow of the Citadel. In the case of Hue, they 
exhibit no more than two long streets or bazaars 
parallel with the river, called respectively Cho Duoc 
and Cho Dmh, lined by crumbling pagodas, by tiled 
houses of wood belonging to the superior classes, 
and by the palm-leaf tenements of the lower order. 
In these streets moves a more parti-coloured throng 
than m other Annamite towns, for the people wear 
both turbans and tunics of cerulean blue and emerald 
green, which provide a pleasing diversion after the 
sombre browns and blacks of Tongkmg. Before 
Hue was known, the fancy of writers raised the 
population of the capital to a total of 150,000 in- 
habitants. Even now French books record 60,000 ; 
but, including the extreme outskirts of the collected 
hamlets, I should think that at the time of my visit 
12,000 to 15,000 was a maximum limit. A great 
reduction was effected by the French after the 
attack upon their troops m the Citadel m 1885. 
Up till that time the interior was a rabbit-warren 
of native habitations ; but, in order to secure them- 
selves against any repetition of the surprise, they 
swept the place clear of this perilous element, and 
are said to have turned as many as 30,000 persons 
out of the walled enclosure. 

On the southern face of the Citadel the Truong 
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Tien, or Hu6 River, flowing down from picturesque 
mountains that rear their wooded cones at the 
distance of only a few miles in the interior, and amid 
whose defiles its course is soon obstructed by rocky 
rapids, spreads a shining belt, four hundred yards in 
width, between the native city and the French 
Residency, which is a large modern building with 
gardens sloping to the water. Hard by are some big 
sheds m which are housed the royal barges and 
canoes. On state occasions the Emperor goes forth 
m the imperial barge of red and gold, with a gilded 
dragon at the prow, towed by two long galleys 
manned by a hundred rowers in scarlet, who stand 
and move long sweeps to the rhythmical command of 
tomtoms, flutes, and castanets.^ On the same or 
southern side of the river, at a distance of about two 
miles, IS the most conspicuous object in the sur- 
rounding landscape. This is a mountain called 
Ngu Binh, or the King’s Mountain, from having 
been constructed or shaped to its present outline by 
some earlier sovereign. Its sides are artificially 
scarped, so as to present the form of a truncated 
cone, or the lower half of the letter A, and are 
entirely planted with pines. Exactly facing the 
Palace Gate, it is designed to guard the imperial 
abode from peril, m deference to the popular super- 
stition that places before the entry to every Chinese 
and Annamite house a screen of masonry, to ward 
off the fengshui or evil spirits, who are supposed to 

^ In the days of Gia Long and Minh Mang, in the early part of the 
eentury, the royal flotilla, for sea and n\er use combined, consisted of 
700 to 800 boats and vessels of all kinds But the majority of these have 
long ago disappeared. 
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be on the look-out for any victim, from king to 
peasant, but are fortunately so stupid as to be in- 
capable of getting round a corner. Elsewhere, 
however, I have never seen this barricade assume 
so colossal a shape, or conform to so haughty a 
conception. 

In the royal palace I was received in audience 
by the young Emperor, Thanh Thai. His predeces- 
sor, Dong IClianh, who had been placed on the throne 
as a French nominee in 1886, died suddenly in 1889, 
m the twenty-fourth year of his age, from over- 
indulgence in the temptations of Oriental existence. 
The French were in rather a difficult position ; for 
the deceased Emperor had belonged to a collateral 
branch of the reigning family, possessing no par- 
ticular prestige, while the male children whom he 
left were mere infants. Accordingly, they dis- 
carded these altogether, and reverted to the original 
royal stock by hastily bringing out from virtual 
imprisonment in a part of the palace where his 
little life had hitherto been passed, the son of an 
uncrowned prince, who had been adopted as son and 
designated as successor by the Emperor Tu Due. 
The boy who experienced this startling revulsion of 
fortune was only ten years of age at the time, and 
in 1892 was fifteen, being within a year of his 
Annamite majority. He assumed the ruling title 
of Thanh Thai, and added one more name to the 
august catalogue of the Sons of Heaven. 

In consideration of the youthfulness of the new 
Emperor, the supreme power was nominally vested 
in a Council of Regency, consisting of two princes of 
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the blood, sons of former sovereigns, and three 
subjects, the senior of whom, or Third Regent, was 
really the most important person in the kingdom. 
But the actual authority rested with the Komat, 
or Secret Council, of which this individual was 
President, and of which the most influential regents 
were members. Such a delegation of sovereignty 
would not, however, in the Far East be considered 
as in any way derogating from the almost hieratic 
conception of the imperial character, developed by 
long centuries of Chinese ascendency. The Emperor 
is the Hoang De, or Son of Heaven — a title involv- 
ing no arrogant assumption of positive divinity, 
but an assertion of his representative functions as 
the sole mandatory of the Thuong De, or Supreme 
Lord, to his people ; their king, their 'pontifex 
maximus and supreme judge, alone possessing the 
right to sacrifice on their behalf to the Lord of 
Heaven. This peculiar conception of a monarchy, 
absolute and uncontrolled, without limits and with- 
out constitution, defined only by a custom so sacred 
as to have become ritual, and by an immemorial 
code, could not be expected much longer to resist 
the contemptuous impact of Western ideas. It has 
since practically expired. But in Annam, not much 
less than in China, it still conferred on the wearer of 
the imperial yellow thirty years ago a prerogative 
which his subjects had not yet learned to impugn, 
and surrounded his person with all the stately 
ceremonial and the inscrutable reserve of an Asiatic 
regime. So sacred was the Sovereign that no 
subject might pronounce his name. His ministers 
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received his orders upon their knees, and only re- 
sponded with bated breath. A thick curtain of 
mystery overhung the inner life of the palace and 
the details of the harem. Its courts were crowded 
with eunuchs and women, the last emperor having 
possessed as many as five hundred of the latter. 
The Emperor Tu Due, who died in 1883, before 
French influence had been conclusively installed, 
maintained an even greater state. When he moved 
abroad twelve thousand persons, including the 
troops, were set in motion ; while the bodyguard of 
the Emperors Gia Long and Mmh Mang numbered 
thirty thousand men. 

In Korea I had been received in audience by the 
King at 4.30 m the afternoon. His Ma]esty having 
been m bed all the day. At Peldng the ministerial 
audiences take place at 2 and 3 a.m. At Hue 9 a.m. 
was the appointed hour. Crossing the river in a 
sampan, I was met by a royal carriage with servants 
in red flannel tunics and conical hats, and was 
driven through the main gate of the citadel to the 
palace enclosure. On its eastern side runs an alley 
between two blind walls down to the water’s edge, 
so as to admit of the embarkation of the Sovereign 
free from the intrusion of alien eyes. At the main 
gate of the palace, which consists of a fanciful, 
yeUow- tiled pavilion, with projecting wings and 
an open veranda supported on painted columns^ 
— the whole surmounting a heavy triple - arched 

’ It was from this veranda that the earlier sovereigns witnessed the 
mareh past of troops on review days The Annamites call the gate 
Ngo-mon 
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substructure built of large stones — I was received 
by the mandarins who were attached to me during 
my stay. We entered a paved quadrangle of great 
size, the nearer part of which is occupied by tanks of 
water, surrounded by a pierced balustrade, before 
and beyond which the visitor passes under two 
fantastic metal archways, whose supports are 
chiselled dragons of bronze, and whose cross-bar 
contains plaques of brilliantly coloured green, blue, 
and yellow enamel. The farther, or upper, portion, 
rises in the shape of two paved terraces, entirely 
unadorned, although at the base of the principal 
terrace two gilded bronze monsters grin horribly 
from pedestals on either side. At the upper ex- 
tremity stands the great Hall of Audience, known as 
the Can Chanh. 

This is an immense, double-roofed, yellow-tiled 
pavilion, m the Chinese style, with metal dragons 
at the ends of the ridge-pole, and enamelled panels 
inserted along its length. The entire front is open, 
but can be closed by folding doors of lattice work. 
The interior is paved with diamond-shaped bricks, 
and consists of five parallel aisles, separated from 
each other by huge wooden columns, upon whose 
surface golden dragons are lacquered on a back- 
ground of red. Gold and red are, indeed, the pre- 
valent and sole colours employed m the decoration ; 
and they reappear in the carved rafters of the lofty 
timbered roof. There are but two objects in this 
great haU — ^namely, a richly carved chair of red 
and gold dragons, standing upon a triple dais of red 
lacquer, overhung by an embroidered canopy, and 
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backed by a similar hanging, whereon a colossal 
dragon coruscates upon a background of scarlet ; 
and, in front of this royal chair or throne, a single 
table of inlaid mother-of-pearl. Above, on the 
walls, are hung boards containing gilded sentences 
in Chinese characters from the classics. 

In this building, at the festival of the New Year, 
and again on the Emperor’s birthday, the Court of 
Hue IS received in solemn audience by the Sovereign. 
The ceremonial is one of imposing and majestic 
simplicity. On the open terraces outside, m order 
of their rank, are ranged the mandarins, some six 
hundred m number, in gorgeous Court dresses and 
head - pieces, dating from the time of the Ming 
dynasty in China, and resembling those which I also 
saw at Soul in Korea. In the centre of the hall the 
Emperor sits upon the carved dragon chair. At his 
side servants wave huge feather fans. No subjects, 
except the princes of the Royal Family and the 
Court attendants, are admitted to the pavilion, 
whose distant arcades are plunged in gloom. A 
stillness that can be felt prevails. Motionless are 
the six hundred figures without ; and the Emperor 
on his throne maintains an equally statuesque im- 
mobility. Suddenly, at the sound of bizarre music 
and a chant, the entire body of mandarins m unison 
raise their joined palms to the level of their heads, 
bring them down with a sweep to the knees, bow, 
kneel, and touch the ground with their foreheads. 
Seven times is this prostration, the lai of Annamite 
observance, repeated. Seven times in rh3rthmic 
cadence the tiara’d ranks rise and sink again, as a 

R 
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field of ripe corn bows its head before the wind. 
The entire ceremony occupies fully ten minutes. 
It IS wellmgh the last surviving relic of majesty, as 
it has for centuries been understood and honoured 
m the East. 

Behind this hall extends a second paved court, 
terminating in a richly carved and gilded orna- 
mental gateway, which, as preceding the palace, is 
regarded with peculiar reverence, and in passing or 
approaching which all Annamites must incline their 
heads. The central doorway, adorned with dragons 
painted upon a gold background, is the entrance 
that was reserved for the Emperor alone, or for the 
Imperial Commissioners from Peking, until, m 1884, 
the crowning evidence of Annamite humiliation was 
exacted by the admission of the French representa- 
tive, M. Lemaire. A third quadrangle of great size 
succeeds, containing two immense vases of chiselled 
bronze, and a number of flowerpots of Chinese 
porcelain, exhibiting blue dragons on a white 
ground. Here I was met by the Third and Fourth 
Regents, and by a number of mandarins all m Court 
dresses of coloured velvets or brocades, with over- 
tunic of transparent figured silk. By these gor- 
geous individuals I was conducted to the Second 
Audience Hall or Thai Hoa Tien — i,e. Hall of Vast 
Harmony — ^which stands m an analogous position, 
and almost exactly corresponds to the Hall of Public 
Audience, except that its pillars are unpainted and 
its decorations less rich. It is used for the Councils 
of State ; and here the Emperors Gia Long and 
Minh Mang were wont to sit in conference with their 
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Ministers for three or four hours eaeh day. In the 
middle, upon a dais, stands the royal throne, in 
front of which is a table, and behind it a huge mirror 
or cheval-glass in a gilt frame that was presented to 
the second of these Emperors by Louis XVIII. An 
immense glass and gilt chandelier, also a gift from 
France, hangs from the roof ; and on the pillars and 
walls are suspended framed ground-plans of all the 
citadels m Annam. At a table m the corner of this 
building I drank tea with the regents, while the 
Emperor was apprised of our arrival. 

The succeeding court is surrounded by a cloister, 
closed in with wooden panels and glass panes, 
traversing which, and passing a chamber crowded 
with eunuchs and servants, we entered the Cao 
Mmh, or principal reception hall of the imperial 
residence. This is a long room of somewhat similar 
disposition, divided by columns into a number of 
parallel corridors, stocked with costly furniture and 
rare objets d^art. A table of red and gold lacquer 
stands against each column, and supports a glass 
case containing curios in crystal, metal-work, rhino- 
ceros-horn or ]ade. On every side are disposed in- 
laid cabinets of mother-of-pearl, Sevres vases, rich 
enamels, and lacquered screens. On the ceiling and 
walls are suspended embroidered hangings, and 
canopies and pictures representing Annamite battles. 
The whole resembles rather a gallery in some richly 
endowed museum than the audience-chamber of a 
monarch. A table stood m the centre ; and, as we 
waited beside it, the young Emperor, attended by 
the Third Regent, entered at the back, and took his 
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seat at its head, motioning me to the left hand, or 
place of honour in Annam. He was clothed in a 
tunic of cerise-coloured brocade, reaching to the 
Imees, below which loose white drawers descended 
to his feet. At his neck hung the Grand Cross and 
badge of the Legion of Honour (a peculiar supersti- 
tion preventing the Annamites from ever wearing 
the sash of an order) ; and his hair, which, after the 
national custom, was twisted into a chignon at the 
back of the head, was entirely enveloped in a turban 
of yellow silk crepon, the badge of imperial rank. 
The palace eunuchs stood in the background ; and 
at the boy’s left hand knelt the interpreter, with 
clasped hands, to whom he spoke m a very low voice, 
and m somewhat mechanical tones, having evidently 
been coached beforehand by the Regent as to what 
to say. He inquired after the Queen of England ; 
but here his instructions must have stopped short, 
for he next proceeded to display an active interest 
m the health of the ICing. These little errors were, 
however, forgotten m the congratulatory glass of 
champagne which he then raised m honour of the 
British Sovereigns. TOien I left he walked in front 
of us to the door, and shook hands with us as we 
backed ourselves out. 

The young Emperor’s face had marked Annamite 
characteristics ; a yellow skin, eyes of singular full- 
ness and blackness, high cheek-bones, and somewhat 
projecting lips, already stained scarlet with the juice 
of the betel. His expression was one of gentleness 
and intelligence ; and of his precocity there could 
be no doubt, seeing that he had recently taken to 
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himself three wives, and that a few days before he 
had slipped out from the palace and taken a 3in- 
riksha ride incognito in the town, to the unutterable 
scandal and fluttering of the Court dovecotes of Hue. 

The French attached a French tutor to his 
person ; but this individual, who was by no means of 
becoming status, subsequently found his work the 
reverse of easy in disciplining a lad who was both 
an Emperor, a mortal, and the Son of Heaven. 

Behind the Cao Minh extend a number of 
pavilions and detached structures, m which are 
the private quarters of the Sovereign and his 
seraglio, and the residences of the Queen-mothers. 
Of these ladies, all of them the wives or mothers of 
emperors, to whom is ceded at the Annamite Court 
a position of high moral influence and profound 
respect — ^the Emperor even addressing them upon 
his knees — ^there were three at Hue. The eldest was 
an old lady, eighty-four years of age, the mother of 
Tu Due, who had for years pulled the strings of the 
Court from behind the purdah of an impenetrable 
seclusion. Once only was the French Resident ad- 
mitted to the honour of an audience. A curtain was 
raised for one moment, and then let fall, allowing a 
glimpse of a venerable figure shrouded m masses of 
drapery. The second Queen-mother, aged fifty- 
seven, was one of the widows of Tu Due, and the 
third was the mother of the reigning king.^ These 
ladies had each a palace, a bodyguard, domestics, 
and dancmg-girls of their own, as well as a fixed 

^ The Sovereign is called ICing or Emperor indiscriminately The latter 
IS technically correct , but the French more commonly use the word roi 
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allowance from the State of 1300 dollars per annum 
and one thousand measures of rice. 

A rigid etiquette and scale both of rank and 
maintenance exist in every department of the royal 
seraglio, which is continually being recruited by the 
daughters of mandarins, presented by their fathers 
to the King, and by young girls who are bought in 
the first place as actresses or dancers, but frequently 
become the concubines of the Sovereign. The wives 
of the previous Emperor, Dong Khanh, who num- 
bered one hundred (this is the lowest estimate), were 
divided into nine ranks, each with different titles and 
allowances, paid in servants, money, rice, and silk. 
The principal wife, or Queen, had 130 dollars (less 
than £20) a year, twelve servants, three hundred 
measures of rice, and sixty pieces of silk. After 
they have once entered the palace, the Emperor’s 
wives are never again seen by the outer world, with 
the exception of their mothers, until his death, when 
those of high rank are condemned to spend the rest 
of their existence in praying and watching over their 
husband’s tomb ; while those of lower rank, if they 
marry again, are forbidden to wed a mandarin, and 
may only espouse one of the common people. 
Besides this mass of women, who are always about 
the Emperor, dressing him, looking after him, wait- 
ing upon him at meals, and probably bullying the 
life out of him with their ]ealousies and intrigues, 
the only other persons admitted to the private 
quarters are the palace eunuchs, of whom Dong 
Khanh had thirty-five of the highest rank, many of 
them married, and some with three or four wives. 
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There was also a female bodyguard, with livery of 
green tunic and red drawers. 

The environs of Hue are even more interesting 
than the capital itself ; for amid exquisite surround- 
ings of water, wood, and mountain, they contain 
several sites of structures associated either with the 
religious or the ceremonial aspect of Annamite 
monarchy. At a little distance above the citadel, 
on a knoll upon the left bank of the river, stands a 
tall, seven-stoned tower, belonging to a decayed 
monastery of Buddhist bonzes. Hard by this is 
the Temple of Confucius, consisting of several halls 
and courts, whither the Emperor comes and offers 
homage once in each year ; and the Kuoc Tu 
Giam, or Imperial College, at which the graduates 
from the provincial colleges assemble for the 
studies and examinations preliminary to their final 
degrees. 

On the opposite or southern bank, at a distance 
of about a mile and a half from the river, and some- 
what to the right of the King’s Mountain (whose 
summit was used for the same purpose by the Tay- 
son usurpers in the eighteenth century), is the Altar 
of Heaven, whereupon once in every three years, ^ 
at the festival of Te Nam Giao, the Emperor makes 
sacrifice on behalf of his people to the Lord of 
Heaven. The altar is not, as at Peking, a triple 
terrace of white marble surrounded by lofty walls, 
and rising from the seclusion of an open park. At 
Hue the conception is less ornate and grand ; but 

^ The more correct observance, as practised at Peking, and observed 
at Hu6 till the present reign, is once a year 
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from its greater simplicity and from its natural 
adjuncts, it is, in some respects, even more solemn. 
An immense quadrangular enclosure, surrounded by 
a low wall, contains four concentric stages or terraces 
ascended by steps. The three outer terraces are 
square, and the fourth or uppermost circular. Pines 
are planted symmetrically in rows m the two exterior 
enclosures, and give the place the appearance of a 
dense grove. The third quadrilateral is grassy and 
bare ; and in the middle of this, to an additional 
height of 12 feet, rises the central platform, 
built of brick, with a cemented floor, 40 yards in 
diameter, surrounded by a pierced balustrade, and 
open to the vault of heaven. Upon its surface 
nothing IS visible but some great holes or sockets, in 
which are planted the masts that sustain the sacri- 
ficial tent of azure blue. 

Hither, m the second month of the year, the 
Emperor comes on the day preceding the ceremony, 
carried m gi’eat state m an open chair, and attended 
by the whole Court. In Gia Long’s days the im- 
perial war elephants took part in the procession, and 
a continuous hedge of soldiers lined the entire 
distance from the city. He spends the night fasting 
and sleeping on the ground, in an adjoining pagoda. 
At midnight he emerges, and ascends the central 
platform, now lit up by yellow tapers and con- 
taining an altar with yellow and scarlet hangings 
beneath the tent of blue. The princes and man- 
darins are disposed in order of rank on the lower 
terraces. Five times the Emperor draws himself 
up, kneels, and touches the ground with his fore- 
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head, making obeisance to heaven on behalf of 
his people ; while a young buffalo, specially reared 
for this sacred purpose, is immolated and burned 
upon an adjoining pyre. The ceremony over, 
the King returns to the palace amid universal 
rejoicings. 

A little higher up the river, and at no great dis- 
tance from the bank, stands the now disused arena, 
in which, after the fashion of Oriental Courts in 
unreformed days, combats of wild beasts used to 
be held for the entertainment of the Sovereign. 
This structure consists of a circular brick wall, 
24 feet high, enclosing a space 40 yards in dia- 
meter. Two staircases lead up to the top, where a 
sort of projecting terrace or bastion accommodated 
the Emperor and his mandarins. There appear to 
have been no seats for other spectators or for the 
public ; for the top of the wall slopes away from the 
inner edge do'svn to the outer parapet. An inscribed 
panel contains the signature of Mmh Mang (1820- 
1841). The mam gate for the admission of elephants 
is a little to the right of the royal stand ; and on the 
opposite side are five low arches leading into cells 
m the heart of the wall, where the tigers and other 
beasts were confined, that were to be pitted against 
the elephants m the combat. In Gia Long’s day, 
before the arena was built, the fights used to take 
place m prepared spots m the open country; and 
though it was usually arranged that the elephant 
should win, yet cases are on record in which pecu- 
liarly savage tigers were not disposed of until they 
had got loose and killed several persons. The last 
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time that any combat was held in the arena was in 
1877 , in the reign of Tn Due, and the place was 
falling to min. 

By far the most remarkable, however, of the sur- 
roundings of Hue are the tombs of the Emperors of 
the reigning dynasts", from Gia Long to Dong Edianh, 
which are situated over an area about twelve miles 
in length to the south-west of the capital, in wooded 
valleys on either bank of the river. With the re- 
suscitation of the djmasty and the re^dval of a truly 
imperial state, Gia Long conceived the idea of pro- 
viding for himself and successors a number of 
sepulchres that should vie in magnificence with 
those of the ]Ming and Hanchu sovereigns of China, 
and should yet possess characteristics peculiarly 
their own. These the exquisite Annamite landscape, 
with its wealth of forested hiU and running water, 
and the co-operation and taste of the French officers 
in his service, conjointly enabled him to assure: for 
though no positive e'sddence to that effect is forth- 
coming. there can be little doubt, from the disposi- 
tion of lake and garden, so un-Oriental in character, 
that he must have seen plans of French gardens of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — of Fon- 
tainebleau. and Versailles. Accordinglv. thanks to 
this happy mixture of Oriental stateliness of design 
with the detailed graces of landscape gardening as 
elaborated in the West, the mausoleums of Annamite 
sovereignty’ are worthy of comparison with any’ royal 
tombs in the world. With the accession of Tu Due, 
and the decay of French influence, a more strictly 
native style was pursued : and the tombs of that 
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monarch and Dong Khanh have in them nothing of 
the French. 

The plans of these sepulchres were usually drawn 
by the sovereigns for whom they were destined, but 
were not invariably executed during their lifetime. 
Gia Long built his own, as also did Tu Due ; but the 
tombs of Mmh Mang and Thien Tri were raised by 
their successors. From fifteen to twenty thousand 
persons were employed in levelling, terracing, ex- 
cavating, and building — ^metamorphosing, m fact, 
the entire face of Nature, to smt the caprice of the 
royal architect. The scheme of the earlier of these 
structures is twofold, consisting primarily of a 
pleasure garden, with lakes and ponds and summer- 
houses, where the Emperor could retire for recreation 
m the summer heats, and where a Memorial Hall or 
Sanctuary received the furniture of his private 
apartments, his wardrobe, the altar containing his 
inscribed tablet, and his principal surviving wives, 
after his death ; and secondarily, of a vast enclosure, 
usually constructed in successive terraces, rising 
from the banks of serpentine ponds, and culminating 
either m a timbered mound or in a walled enceinte, 
wherein some secret nook, known to none but a select 
few, conceals the royal corpse. Every year the 
reigning Emperor must visit each of these tombs, 
offer the prescribed sacrifices, and perform his lais to 
the manes of his ancestors. The inhabitants of the 
villages where the custodians reside are exempt from 
taxation. Everything is maintained at the royal 
expense ; and an inventory had lately been made of 
the valuable objects deposited m the various sane- 
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tuaries, so as to guard against the pilfering which 
was previously very common ; the most shameless 
robber having been the last Emperor himself, who 
stripped all the other shrines to decorate that which 
he was erecting to his own father ; though the latter, 
not being of royal blood, and never having reigned, 
was not entitled, according to Annamite observance, 
to any such honourable sepulture. Most of the 
pines have been artificially planted with seeds 
brought from China ; ^ but there are also on the 
hill-sides masses of banians, frangipani, magnolia, 
rhododendrons, camehas,and palms — ^forming a graci- 
ous fusion of the landscape of Hampshire with that 
of the Tropics. In some places hills have been built 
up or artificially scarped, as at the King’s Mountain, 
to furnish the symbolism of a natural screen, and 
the site of most of the tombs is indicated by two 
prodigious columns or obelisks, terminating in 
carved lotus-buds, and emerging from a sea of green. 
When the Emperor dies, his body, deposited on a 
prodigious catafalque of red and gold, is towed up 
the river on a specially constructed barge. Thence 
it is laboriously carried, shoulder high, by from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred men, who have 
been carefully trained for weeks by carrying big 
jars of water on their shoulders so as not to spill a 
single drop ; the smallest deviation from the hori- 
zontal being an insult to the royal dead. Thus the 
Emperor Dong Khanh was borne to rest on a day of 
fiery heat up a steep and unequal mountain valley, 

^ No one in Annam, except the Royal Family, is permitted to plant 
trees round the tombs. 
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the exertion telling so severely upon his hundred and 
eighty bearers that several of them died from the 
strain. 

The various tombs are situated m the chrono- 
logical order of their occupants, the farthest away 
from Hue being that of Gia Long, which, in most 
respects, set the model to his successors. A walk of 
half an hour from the river bank along a broad path 
through pine woods terminates m a serpentine pond, 
above which, side by side, rise the Memorial Hall 
and its terraces, and the sepulchre with its terraces. 
Two courts precede the former, the upper of these 
having open pavilions with altars and sleeping plat- 
forms for guards on either side, and the sanctuary 
at the farther extremity. This building contains 
the personal belongings and furniture of the 
Sovereign — ^the theory being that everything used 
by him becomes sacred after his death. Its in- 
terior disposition is almost exactly the same as that 
of the private audience chamber in which I had 
been received by the reigning Emperor. Outer doors 
or bamboo blinds face the court ; behind these is a 
vestibule consisting of a central and two side aisles, 
with elaborately carved rafters and panels in the 
celling. In this stands the outer altar of red lacquer 
emblazoned with gold dragons. A second arrange- 
ment of doors or screens veils the inner sanctuary, m 
the middle of which stands a second altar with 
censers. Behind it are a number of tables contain- 
ing the objects in daily use by the deceased — ^viz. 
teacups and saucers, chiselled betel and tobacco 
boxes of silver and gold, his pillow and quilt, and 
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many articles of raiment. Every morning an offer- 
ing of food IS renewed, in case the illustrious spirit 
should care to partake. In the centre at the back 
IS the imperial altar (not unlike the shrines of the 
Shoguns at Tokio and Nikko in Japan) concealed 
behind silken curtains. It is invariably of red and 
gold, elaborately carved, and contains the tablet of 
the deceased, with his name and the date of his birth 
and death. Chinese lanterns hang from the ceiling, 
and brackets upon the pillars and lacquered stands 
support Sevres vases and Chinese curios m glass 
cases. Gia Long’s sanctuary has been rifled of 
most of its contents, and was never added to, at his 
own command, after his death. 

From the same pond the royal sepulchre rises 
m seven paved terraces, enclosed by a low wall. On 
the lowest of these the images of an elephant, a 
horse, and five courtiers, carved m stone, stand upon 
either side — a conscious imitation of the Avenue of 
Animals that leads to the Chinese tombs of the 
Mings. Above the uppermost terrace is a wall with 
a barred iron door in the middle, giving access to 
three concentric horseshoe enclosures, each sur- 
rounded by high walls, and the innermost containing 
two simple pedimented sarcophagi of stone, which are 
supposed to contain the bodies of the Emperor and 
his principal Queen. Right opposite, on the other 
side of the pond, is a wooded island with two big 
obelisks, and m the far distance the natural moun- 
tain has been scarped to provide the symbolic screen 
Upon adjoining terraces, and amid similar surround- 
ings, are disposed the tombs and sanctuaries of Gia 
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Long’s second wife and of his mother. The general 
conception of the entire group is more spacious, and 
contains less of the bizarre than the structures of 
some of his successors. 

Of these, perhaps, the tomb of Mmh Mang is, on 
the whole, the most imposing. Its ground-plan 
differs from the rest, the sanctuary and the sepulchre 
being placed m the same straight line, instead of de- 
tached or side by side. On one of the terraces is a 
pagoda, containing an object that is also visible at 
the remaining tombs — ^viz. a stone stele, covered 
with an inscription relating the history of the de- 
ceased. From the corner of the Memorial Hall, 
which contains a few fine enamels and bronzes, 
emerged a shrivelled old beldame in a green turban, 
a black tunic and white pantaloons, who announced 
herself as one of the former wives of Mmh Mang. 
She had had over half a century of widowhood, 
and was seventy years of age ; nor had she ever left 
this spot since the death of her husband. It was 
a novel sensation to tip the widow of an emperor ; 
but I can certify that the gift of a dollar was most 
gratefully received. The surroundings of the tomb 
are here peculiarly fine. On one of the terraces is 
a two - storied pagoda, surrounded by a flower 
garden, where the King resides ; a descent of steps 
then leads under a magnificent arch of bronze to 
a lovely pond, sweeping crescent - wise round the 
base of an immense wooded tumulus, somewhere 
in the interior of which reposes the body of the 
monarch. 

On the right bank of the river, and nearer to Hue, 
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with which they are connected by a carriage road 
recently constructed by the French, are the tombs 
of Thicn Tri, Tu Due, Dong IClianh’s father, and 
Dong Khanh. Of these the first named, which closely 
resembles that of Mmh Mang, is the finest, and per- 
haps the best preserved of any. The Memorial Hall 
is as richly stored with treasures as a museum, and 
contains some beautiful vessels of Peking cloisonne, 
of Annamite enamel, and of bronze. Enormous 
labour has been bestowed on the fashioning of the 
lakes and the landscape gardening ; and Europe 
certainly contains no mausoleum that can be com- 
pared with it for combined majesty and beauty. 
The later tombs are less grandiose m design, and 
much more grotesque in execution, resembling the 
architecture of Annamite temples m general, though 
on a larger scale. In Tu Due’s enclosure lived one 
of his wives ; and in Dong IQianh’s Memorial Hall 
there were brought up to me to be caressed the two 
little black-eyed, black-haired boys whom the young 
Emperor left behind him. 

One of them has since been permitted to ascend 
a throne that has now lost all its gilding. My poor 
friend Thanh Thai continued to reign till 1907, 
when, having persevered in the excesses, of which 
I have indicated the premonitory symptoms, he was 
deposed by the French and sent to Cochin China. 
He was succeeded by his son, Duy Tan, who, going 
one better than his father, made an ineffectual 
attempt at revolt in 1916, which caused him to be 
banished along with his parent to Reunion. There- 
upon the little boy whom I saw in the mausoleum. 
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and whose name was Khai Dinh, was brought out 
from his seclusion, and placed at the age of thirty 
upon the throne. His conduct had been sufficiently 
good to justify his being brought to Pans and 
treated as a State guest in 1922. 


s 
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THE DRUIVI MOUNTAIN 

Tired of himself, man flies from man 
And hates the world he made so bad. 

W WniTEnEAD, In a Hennitage. 

About half-way between Shanghai and Hongkong 
is the well-known Treaty Port of Foochow, plaeed, 
like so many of the big Chinese emporia, not upon 
the sea-coast but at a distance of some miles from 
the mouth of a noble and easily navigable river. 
Of such a character is the Mm, bringing down to 
Foochow the immense resources of a prolific in- 
terior, and transporting them thence to the ocean 
through thirty miles of hill and wood and water 
scenery as noble as can anywhere be seen. As the 
traveller enters upon the last ten miles of this ap- 
proach, he sees upon his right a ridge of hills even 
loftier and more striking than those that command 
the ocean gateway lower down, and have caused that 
entrance to be compared to the castellated banks of 
the Rhine. The apex of this ridge, which is nearly 
three thousand feet high, and can be seen for many 
miles away at sea, is Imown as Ku-shan, or the Drum 

Mountain ; and the traveller may step from his boat 
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at the base to make the ascent to the celebrated 
monastery that bears that name. 

The Min is a river of many wanderings, and the 
flat lands on either side of the mam channel are a 
network of creeks and ditches, some natural and 
some artificial. These afford the most obvious ad- 
vantages to spade husbandry, which has accordingly 
utilised every available rood of ground for paddy- 
fields. The rice harvest was being gathered in as I 
passed over the low-lymg ground between the river 
and the hill, and the short stubble projected every- 
where in trim diagrams above the saturated soil. 
In the open fields may be noticed what is probably 
the most primitive mode of threshing now in exist- 
ence, viz. the simple beating of a handful of rice 
stalks against the inner side of a large wooden bin, 
into the bottom of which tumbled the dislodged 
grains. A miserable village, the like of which for 
sheer squalor I had not seen since the mud hovels 
that fringe the banks of the Nile, sheltered the poor 
folk who live upon the produce of the land. Blind 
walls of wattled clay, narrow filth-encumbered alleys, 
wizened old beldames, naked urchins, barking, 
mangy dogs, and a general atmosphere of flies and 
smells, made up the due complement of rural life, 
as it may be seen in a hundred places all over the 
East. 

A little beyond the village began the ascent of 
the mountain, which is easily compassed by a broad 
granite stairway of some six feet m width, the slope 
of the steps being so easy and the surface of the 
granite so smooth from long friction that it is diffi- 
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cult for a booted sole to keep its footing. The 
natives with their naked feet dash up and down at a 
great pace. This fine staircase continues to wind 
up the mountain side, affording many a baekward 
peep through the pine stems over the watery plain, 
as far as the elongated brown blur which marks the 
straggling outline of Foochow. You pass under 
three spaeious rest-houses, considerately ereeted by 
the monks, and are struck by the bold inscriptions 
in Chinese charaeters, sculped on the faee of the big 
stones and boulders whieh fringe the path. Here 
will be the name and address of a devout pilgrim 
(John Chinaman is at one m this taste with John 
Bull), a second inscription will contain some eulo- 
gium on the scenery, a third may be a quotation 
from the Sutras or Buddhist Scriptures. 

At length, after about an hour’s climb, you turn 
a corner, and in a charming valley, snugly ensconced 
between two shoulders of the mountain, at a height 
of 1500 feet, you espy the conventual buildings. 
I have been struck in many parts of the world with 
the cleverness in selecting sites shown by the mon- 
astic fraternity. Banish them to a mountain or a 
desert, and in its heart they will discover, or, failing 
that, they will manufacture, some seeluded nook or 
oasis. Their aim is a combination of asceticism 
with material comfort, a discreet reconeiliation of 
the asperities of penance with the amenities of civil- 
ised life ; objects (as regards the choice of sites) 
which do not seem to have been altogether ignored 
by their later rivals among the Christian missions 
of China and Japan. The same reflection presents 
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itself m the case of the pleasant Greek monastery 
amid the flowers and shrubs of Mount Tabor, m that 
of the Benedictine monastery on the pyramidal 
cones of Monserrat, near Barcelona — a situation 
elosely analogous to that of Ku-shan — and even of 
the more exposed and desolate Coptic domiciles upon 
the and cliffs of the Nile. 

Of course, so rationalistic and profane an ex- 
planation IS m direct conflict with the assurances of 
local legend. From this source we learn that the 
site of the present monastery was once infested by 
poisonous dragons and snakes, who spread havoc, 
pestilence, and destruction far over the countryside. 
At length a distinguished sage named Ling Chian 
was imported to put a stop to these proceedings, 
much as a Bishop of the Church of England might 
nowadays be invited to a haunted house to exorcise 
the ghost. He came, recited a treatise of portentous 
length, and conquered. The serpent, unaccustomed 
to this severe discipline, and tired out before the 
divine reached the end of his sermon, beat a prudent 
retreat ; and a grateful Emperor commemorated 
the joyful event by the erection of a monastery on 
the spot. This was in the year a.d. 784 ; and the 
present building is the lineal descendant of others 
that have stood in the same place, and have at 
different times been pulled down or destroyed. 

The first object after entering a gateway is a 
rest-house upon the right, which overlooks the 
sluggish waters of a big tank. The meaning of this 
pool is not at first obvious ; but the appearance of a 
dirty-lookmg monk with a plate of biscuit, who 
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grimaces and murmurs “ Chin-chin,” acquaints you 
with the fact that you are surveying the abode of the 
sacred fish, and are expected to minister to their 
pampered appetites. 

Judging from the prodigious size of these creatures 
the majority of pilgrims must accede to the appeal. 
They are fat, evil-looking carp who, at the first sign 
of an adventitious repast, crowd together, poking 
their ugly snouts out of the water, and sucking m 
the air with gluttonous expectancy. They are kept 
there in pursuance of the maxim of Buddha that 
each man shall do what in him lies to prevent the 
destruction of a single living creature, a precept 
which seems in this case to be extended to the duty 
of promotmg an unnatural overgrowth. 

From the sacred tank we pass by an inelmed 
granite ramp to the mam gateway of the temple, 
which contains a colossal gilt idol m the centre, 
representing Maitreya Buddha (in Chinese Mill Fo) 
or Buddha To Come ; and on either side the four 
diabolical-looking monsters, with painted faces and 
flaming eyeballs, who represent the deified warriors 
appointed to keep guard over the shrines of Buddha, 
and who symbolise an absolute command over all 
the forces of earth and heaven. They are identical 
with the Maharajas, or Great Kings, of Hindu myth- 
ology, who, attended by a host of spiritual beings, 
march hither and thither to the protection of devout 
disciples and the execution of Buddha’s will over 
the four quarters of the universe. In China they 
are known as the Tien Wong. One of them, with a 
white face, holds an umbrella, the circumference of 
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monastery — ^in the early morning before day breaks, 
and at 4.30 in the afternoon, and they last for about 
one hour. All the monks m residence are required 
to attend. The fact that there were only fifty 
present on this occasion, out of a total of some 
hundred and fifty, may have been due to the absence 
of a large number on a tour of mendicancy, or to the 
custom which prevails among these Buddhist com- 
munities of making pilgrimages to each other ; any 
monk furnished with a diploma signed by his own 
abbot being entitled to free admission into any other 
monastery in the Empire and to three days’ board 
and lodging without payment. 

The temple did not appear to differ from scores 
of others which one may see m China. It consists 
of a big parallelogram divided by circular painted 
columns into three mam, and two side aisles. 
Fronting the three principal avenues are the three 
familiar figures, about twenty feet high, called the 
Sang Po, or Precious Ones, which are always found 
in the churches of Buddhist monasteries, and which 
are incarnations respectively of the past, the present, 
and the future Buddha ; or, to give them their 
correct titles, of Sakya-mum, Kwanym, and Mait- 
reya.’- These idols are made of clay, thickly gilt, 
and highly burnished. Their faces wear that ex- 
pression of ineffable self-complacency which is 
common to the Buddha all over the East, but 

^ Sometimes, in the mam hall of Buddhist temples in China, this tnnity 
represents Sakya-mum in the centre, with two of his most famous diseiples, 
Kashiapa, the first patriarch, on one side, and Ananda, the second patnarch, 
on the other. 
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which, while in Japan it is always sublime, m China 
IS apt to become grotesque. The bodies are seated, 
and rise from the cahx of a lotus-flower. Below 
the images are altars laden with weighty bronzes, 
with big candelabra and with censers, a thin smoke 
curling upwards from the slow combustion of blocks 
of sandal-wood, or from sheaves of smouldering 
]oss-sticks standing m a vase. On either side of the 
lateral aisles are ranged along a recess m the wall 
the smaller gilt figures of the Eighteen Lohan, or 
Disciples of Buddha, whose features exaggerate the 
silliness, while they altogether miss the serenity de- 
picted m the countenance of their illustrious master. 
The prevailing colours in the surface decorations of 
the columns and rafters, which were rudely painted, 
are red and green. The ceiling is more elaborately 
decorated m panels, the design and execution of 
which reminded me wonderfully of the roof of the 
Norman nave of Peterborough Cathedral. There 
was nothing else m the decoration to merit com- 
parison with any good models either m or out of 
China. 

Evensong was proceeding as I entered the church. 
The aisles were laid out with rows of long, low, 
sloping stools, upon which at intervals rested cir- 
cular straw hassocks. Behind fifty of these — ^the 
remainder being unoccupied — stood the monks in- 
toning the words of the prescribed liturgy. The 
service was led by one of their number, who officiated 
at an isolated mat before the great altar. Their 
dresses were cut after one pattern, and were dingy m 
the extreme, consisting of loose cotton robes of two 
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colours — ^yellow and an ashen-grey — ^with turned- 
down collars, and a clasp in front. No monk is 
allowed, according to the strict regulation of the 
Canon, to possess more than one set of garments, and 
this he is compelled to wear both day and night. 
Their heads were clean shaven, a ceremonial which 
is performed about twice a month. Here and there 
on the bald craniums one might note small disc- 
hke cieatrices, or scars, burnt m by the hand of the 
abbot alone, as a badge of the sacred calling, or m 
fulfilment of some particular vow. Their hands 
were piously folded m front of them, and the nails 
had been suffered to grow to an inordinate length. 
The expression of their faces was one of blank and 
idiotic absorption. One or two barely raised their 
eyes to notice the entrance of the strangers ; the 
most part with bent heads continued their mono- 
tonous and droning murmur. 

I have called the expression of their features 
idiotic ; and indeed it is not surprising, considering 
that of the words which they daily intone scarcely 
one syllable do they themselves understand. The 
mass-book is a dead letter to them, for it is written 
in Sanskrit or Pah, which they can no more decipher 
than fly. The words that they chant are merely 
the equivalent in sound of the original sentences, 
rendered into Chinese characters, and are therefore 
totally devoid of sense. To this stale shibbbleth, or 
Ignorant repetition of unmeaning sounds, they attri- 
bute a vital importance. It is, they point out, the 
sacred language of Fan (the birthplace of Buddha), 
and is therefore of divine origin and efiicacy. 
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The murmur of the chant was accompanied by 
intermittent music from such intruments as the 
Oriental loves. An acolyte from time to time struck 
a drum, the framework of which was of wood, carved 
and painted to represent a huge pot-bellied fish. 
Another tinkled a bell in the background ; and now 
and then broke in the dissonant clangour of a 
gong. 

After a while a fresh note was struck; and at the 
signal the priests separated into two companies, and 
proceeded for the space of some twenty minutes to 
wind m and out of the lines of stools m a slow and 
solemn procession. Backwards and forwards, m 
and out, with measured tread and even steps they 
paced along, their hands clasped, their heads bowed, 
their lips still murmuring the same unintelligible 
refrain, in which might be distinguished the sounds 
Omito Fo (Amitabha Buddha), the repetition of 
which many thousands of times is pregnant with sal- 
vation. The leader of the company which marched 
along before the spot where I was standing was 
an old gentleman, presumably the Tae Hoshang 
or Abbot. His physiognomy was one of striking 
peculiarity ; a retreating forehead, features that ex- 
pressed only a sort of vacant and chaotic negation; 
a mouth tightly shut and imperturbable m its fixity ; 
a lower lip projecting the best part of an inch, and 
bespeaking self-sufficiency, reserve, and scorn. He 
carried a rosary of beads m his fingers, the mystic 
number of one hundred and eight that were strung 
upon it indicating the one hundred and eight 
divisions of the sacred footprint of Buddha ; and as 
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he passed along he told off one after the other with 
the regularity of a machine. 

Wliat with the rosary, the procession, the incense, 
the images, nay, the very vestments and cowls and 
tonsures of the monks, one was irresistibly reminded 
of the Romanist ritual of Europe. But a slight 
change was needed in the mise en scene, and the 
service might have been enacted many a thousand 
miles nearer home. 

Nor IS the coincidence merely superficial. The 
very character and raison d^etre of the Buddhist 
priesthood, their hierarchy of many grades (par- 
ticularly in Tibet), their vows of celibacy and diet, 
their monastic life, their fast days and feast days, 
their masses and litanies for the living, their requiems 
for the dead, betray a fundamental analogy which is 
not lightly to be attributed to chance, but which is 
one among many indications of that common basis 
to both the forms and the dogmas of all the higher 
religions, which is especially forced upon the convic- 
tion by a study of the systems of the East. So strong 
indeed is the resemblance between the Buddhist 
and the Romanist form of worship in these and m 
further particulars which I cannot here describe, 
that the friends and the foes of the latter have been 
sorely puzzled how to account for its origin. The 
former, with spacious disregard for historical data, 
have suggested that the Buddhists copied from the 
Catholics, who are known to have entered China as 
early as the twelfth century. On the other hand, 
some audacious Pagans have been found to assert 
that the obligation was the other way about. The 
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Catholic fathers themselves, when first the}?- came 
to China,, were so much perplexed at the resemblance 
that they conld only attribute it to the machinations 
of the devil, who had been beforehand with them in 
spreading a spurious imitation to the cruel detriment 
and scandal of the true faith. 

Leaving the monks at their peripatetic devotion, 
I stepped outside and investigated the remainder of 
the premises. The third temple, standing on an- 
other terrace at the upper end of a second paved 
quadrangle, was under repair, and I could not enter. 
In cognate Buddhist institutions, and in the great 
monastery of Honam, in Canton, it contains a 
marble doghoba, or sculptured rehquary, with altars 
and shrines. Somewhere in one of these temples 
at Ku-shan, probably here, is concealed a peculiarly 
sacred object, which is no less than one of the teeth 
of Buddlia. Judgmg from the trophies of this de- 
scription which he left behind him, the saint must 
have been a great patron of dentistry in his time. 
A Chinese geographer visiting Ceylon, and somewhat 
staggered by the number of these relics which he was 
everjwrhere shown, solemnly remarked of the pro- 
phet, “ He was born with an excessive number of 
teeth.*' 

I next inspected the domestic premises, which are 
congregated in the rear and at the sides of the 
temples. Here I was shown the kitchen, in winch 
a vast mess of rice was being boiled m an earthen- 
ware vat for the evening meal ; the refectory, where 
on hard tables and harder benches it would be con- 
sumed in silence imder the supervision of the Abbot; 
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the guest-chambers, reserved for the not too ener- 
vating entertainment of guests ; and the sleeping 
apartments beyond these, which could not, save by 
a euphemism, be so leniently described. All these 
buildings were in a state of great shabbmess and 
decay, and the interior economy was not such as to 
render one envious of the domestic regimen of 
Ku-shan. 

On one side, approached by a corridor, was an 
open pen, in which are kept the sacred animals who 
divide the monopoly of the good things of life at 
Ku-shan with the fat carp in the tank. It contained 
a number of pigs, ducks, geese, and fowls, who pre- 
sented a comfortable appearance, and might have 
taugnt a lesson in point of conclition and sprightli- 
ness to their seedy custodians. Some of these 
animals are kept by the monastery in obedience to 
the precept which I have previously quoted ; others 
have been placed here by pious persons m fulfilment 
of a vow, and in such cases are sustained by the 
periodical contributions of their donors, paid either 
m cash or in gram. Upon the death of the creature 
a formal notification is sent to the patron, and the 
obsequies are decently performed. Should a fowl 
when m confinement commit the indiscretion of 
laying an egg, a compromise between the incon- 
venient perpetuation and the prohibited destruction 
of the species is arrived at by burying the cause of 
offence m the ground. 

The bodies of the monks themselves are burned 
and not buried after death. Contrary to the custom 
in Japan, where cremation is universal among the 

T 
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common people, in China it is only the prerogative 
or the peculiarity of the religious order. Each 
monastery contains its crematorium and its campo 
santo, where are deposited the ashes of the dead. 
The body is placed in a sitting position in an open 
plank coffin, and is carried out to the furnace, which 
is of the simplest description, consisting merely of a 
small brick chamber or tower, standing by itself in a 
detached situation. There the corpse is placed upon 
the ground, surrounded and supported by faggots ; 
the attendant monks intone a chant ; and the mortal 
remains of their departed brother are speedily re- 
duced to ashes, while the smoke from the pyre 
escapes through a single orifice m the roof. At 
Honam some little urchins very considerately, but 
with no great reverence, went through a mimiery of 
the entire performance for my edification, their 
gestures exactly corresponding with what I had 
elsewhere heard and read of the ceremony. 

Those who mount to the monastery at Ku-shan 
and make at all a minute inspection of its interior 
are usually too lazy to continue their ehmb to the 
summit of the mountain. The height to be sur- 
mounted is nearly as much again, and is besides 
much steeper and stonier of aseent;' there being no 
staircase provided for the wayfarer, who has now 
ceased to be a pilgrim and beeome a mere pedestrian. 
Nevertheless it is an element of the exeursion which 
no one should omit ; the view from the summit, 
which IS just short of 3000 feet, being one of exceed- 
ing amplitude and magnificenee. Under the guid- 
ance of an athletie monk I made the ascent with as 
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much speed as possible, having lingered so long, first 
at the service, and then about the conventual pre- 
cincts, that the sun was already declining behind the 
amphitheatre of hills as we started through the culti- 
vated plots that provide occupation and lawful sus- 
tenance to the holy brethren, and pushed our way 
up the steep faee of the hill. At about 800 feet 
above the monastery the track passes out of the belt 
of pinewood which has hitherto clothed the moun- 
tain, and the upper parts are rocky, treeless, and 
covered with a coarse grass. When I stood upon 
the highest point, the sun had only so recently sunk 
that the embers of the dying flame were still aglow 
m the west, but already the moon, nearly at the full, 
was riding high in the opposite sky. 

The outlook was a wild and weird one ; embrac- 
ing many a mile of tumbled landscape from the in- 
dented and island-strewn line of the coast to the 
distant barriers of the Tiger Mountains. A hundred 
peaks of different shapes and heights framed the 
horizon landwards. Between the two ranges of 
mountains, that fronting the sea and that towards 
the interior, the valley of the Mm was spread out 
m a misty expanse of gleaming, watery fiats. The 
great coils of the river wound round the plain and 
distributed themselves over its surface in streamlets 
and creeks and feeders, till it looked from above as 
though the veins and arteries of some gigantic 
organism had been stripped and laid bare. South- 
ward the big vessels riding at the anchorage ten 
miles away resembled toy ships on a river of silk. 
To the north, where lay the city, the lights of the 
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European residences twinkled on the island of 
Nantai ; a mist of fireflies seemed to hover where 
the lanterns flickered on the mast-heads of a 
thousand junks ; and the forty piers of the Bridge 
of the Ten Thousand Ages were successive spots of 
blackness upon the frosted mirror of the stream. 
Not a sound could be heard from the great city ; 
but the faint resonance of a monastic bell lower down 
the slope interposed its reminder that it was time 
to be making the descent of Ku-shan. 
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IN THE DIAMOND MOUNTAINS 

Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile. 

Bishop Hebeb. 

Desperatio facit monachum 

Bubton, Anatomy of Melancholy. 

In the course of my travels, as this book will have 
shown, I have come across a good many monks and 
monkish communities, and have spent nights of 
interest, though hardly of luxury, and not always of 
repose, m monastic guest-chambers or cells. I have 
walked in pilgrimage round the pyramidal spires of 
Monserrat, have been hauled up in a net like a 
trussed quail to the eyries of Meteora, have dined 
with the Abbot of the great monastery of Troitsa 
near Moscow, have fraternised with the dwindling 
Greek fraternities of Athos, and with the more pros- 
perous Russians on Tabor, have sojourned in the 
grim monastery of Mar Saba near the Dead Sea, 
was once rescued with difficulty, and only by the 
tact and savoir-faire of my companion. Sir John 
Jordan, from the menacing approaches of the Lamas 
in the Great Tibetan Monastery at Peking, have ad- 
dressed an audience of two thousand yellow-robed 
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Burmese monks at Mandalay, and have slept at 
night on the polished temple floors of the monas- 
teries of Korea. 

I shrink, even after this rather diversified ex- 
perience, from generalising about monks, since I 
have found them divided, like other classes of man- 
kind, between saints and profligates, bon-vivants and 
ascetics, gentlemen and vagabonds, men of educa- 
tion and illiterate boors. But of all my monastic 
adventures I think that the ones which linger longest 
in my memory are the days that I spent with my 
friend, the late Cecil Spring Rice, afterwards British 
Ambassador at Washington, m wandering among 
the monasteries of Eastern Korea. And the reasons 
for my preference are these. First, the scenery 
amid which these monastic retreats are hidden is 
among the most enchanting in the East. Indeed, 
it may fairly be described as one of the unknown 
beauty-spots of the world. Secondly, there was 
not the faintest masquerade of piety among the 
great majority of these rather seedy scamps, some 
of whom were quondam criminals of the deepest 
dye ; and this invested them with an originahty, 
which, if not admirable, was at least piquant. And, 
thirdly, I had the supreme satisfaction of arresting 
an Abbot, and carrying him off, a captive of my bow 
and spear. 

Doubtless other European travellers after my 
day have threaded the picturesque gorges of the 
Diamond Mountains ; and, for all I know, since the 
vacuum cleaner of Japanese rule has sucked out 
the dust and dirt from the crannies and corners of 
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the dilapidated old Korean tenement, the monas- 
teries may by now have been expurgated, and the 
monks made respectable, and a road for motor-cars 
driven to the threshold of the Keum Kang San. 
But as I was one of the earliest Europeans to visit 
those exquisite retreats, now more than thirty-two 
years ago (October 1892), it may be worth while to set 
down a few of my memories of the scene as it was in 
those unregenerate days of mingled rascality and 
romance. 

In my book on Korea ^ I described the incidents 
and features of travel as I saw them in that singularly 
backward and unsophisticated country — ^the little 
sturdy combative ponies, the garrulous, quarrelsome 
lazy ponymen or mapus, the indolent strong-limbed 
people, the picturesque variety of scenery, the per- 
fect climate, the abundance of winged game, the 
torch-ht marches at night, the total absence of 
roads, the incredibly disgusting native inns. 

It was amid such surroundings that my acquaint- 
ance with the Korean cloister was made. We were 
marching from Gensan or Wonsan, a port on the 
eastern coast, to the capital, Soul, a distance of 170 
miles, but we deviated from the familiar track 
(where there is now a railway) to visit the monas- 
teries to the east of the road. It was soon after 
passing Namsan, fifteen miles from Gensan, that we 
left the plain, and plunged into the interior of a 
wooded range, the crimson of whose autumnal 
maples and chestnuts burned like a dying flame 
against the sky. Our destination was the monastery 

^ Problems of the Far East (new and revised edition), 1896. 
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of Syek-wang Sa, the chief or metropolitan ‘monastic 
establishment m Korea, founded about 500 years 
ago, which I have not seen mentioned m the itinerary 
of other travellers. The bridlepath — ^for no road m 
Korea at that time was any more or better — 
followed the windings of a sylvan glen, down which 
brawled a mountain stream. On either side were 
rocks on whose chiselled surface centuries of pilgrims 
had inscribed their names in bold Chinese characters. 
In turn we passed the cemetery of the monks, 
marked by lantern-hke pillars of stone, heavily 
eaved rest-houses built for visitors, and a series of 
hideous painted wooden posts, terminating in a 
grinning head erected to ward off the assault of evil 
spirits.^ So we came, as the track broadened, to a 
hollowed amphitheatre, which seemed to have been 
scooped out for the purpose in the hill-side, where on 
terrace above terrace stood the monastic buildings. 

It was near midnight when we arrived and pre- 
sented our letters of introduction to the Abbot. He 
showed us our quarters, and there we cooked and 
ate our meal, before the whole company of monks, 
m an atmosphere which might have been cut with 
a knife, not getting to bed till two in the morning. 
Our sleep was on a floor stretched with oiled paper, 
as smooth and shining as marble ; m the middle 
stood an altar and a Buddha behind glass. Day- 
light had not dawned before we were aroused by the 
peripatetic tramp of an early monk, tapping a drum 
and singing a lugubrious chant. Another began to 

^ The theory is that all nature is pervaded by spints and genu, who 
require to be propitiated and, when malevolent, to be kept aloof. 
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clap-clap upon a brass gong. Presently the big 
drum on the platform over the entrance was beaten 
to a noisy tune ; and finally every bell and gong in 
the establishment was set going at once. We rose 
and dressed before an appreciative crowd, who took 
an overpowering interest in our equipment, and more 
partieularly m our sponges and binoculars. 

Then the worthy Abbot appeared, robed in a 
grey dress, wearing a black circular horse-hair hat, 
and holding a staff in his hand, to eonduet us round. 
His tiny eyes twinkled with good-humoured bene- 
volence ; a grey stubble sprouted from his un- 
shaven cheeks and chin ; his big lips poured forth a 
voluble flood in an unknown tongue. 

One temple at the side eontained a hideous 
painted wooden Buddha. A cluster of buildings to 
the left of the entranee, terminating in a prayer 
platform that overhung the torrent, was said to be 
reserved for the King. In the side courts of the 
enclosure, looking like a colleetion of little dolls 
with hoods, were the upper parts of the painted 
stone figures of 500 Lohans or Arhans, i.e. disciples 
of Buddha who were supposed to have framed the 
Sacred Canon with him in India. These images had 
a grotesque leer upon their whitened faces. As we 
left at 8.30 a.m., the good Abbot aecompanied us to 
the gateway, and when I offered him the paltry 
gratuity of one yen for the night’s hospitality — 
whieh I thought very shabby, but had been en- 
joined at Gensan on no account to exceed — ^he 
looked at the com with an air of pained reproach, 
and murmured “ Couldn’t you make it two ? ” It 
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was impossible to resist this pathetic appeal, my 
prompt response to which made him quite happy, 
and left me with the agreeable conviction that 
human nature is much the same all the world over, 
whether it be manifested in a London cab-driver 
or a Korean abbot. Anyhow, this excellent man 
stands forth in my memory as the pleasantest and 
most human of all the holy friars whom I was to see 
during the next few days of my wanderings. 

It was on the afternoon of the next day but one 
that, leaving the main Gensan — Soul track beyond 
Hoi-yang, we struck off eastwards for our goal in 
the Diamond Mountains. The night was spent m 
the native village of Sm-ha-chang, where a rustic 
bridge of sticks and shrubs, whose unstripped 
autumnal verdure made a ruddy projecting fringe 
on either side, spanned a mountain stream. On 
the next day we climbed a pass, a small slirine or 
joss-house at the top of which contained, amid a lot 
of fluttering and filthy rags — ^the offerings of genera- 
tions of pilgrims — ^two pictures, said to be those of 
the King with two boys, and the Queen with two 
girls. But this was not the real interest. Before 
us lay a view not unlike but more beautiful than 
the wild outlook m the Matoppo Hills as you chmb 
to Cecil Rhodes’ burial-place m South Africa. Four 
successive ridges, like the palisades of some huge 
mountain fortress, the walls of each stained crimson 
with the heart’s blood of the dying maple, filled the 
foreground. Each must be climbed and each de- 
scended before the splendid barrier of the Keum 
Kang San or Diamond Mountains, fifth in the 
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sequence, was reached.^ It could be seen, standing 
up beyond and higher than its outer barricades, 
thickly mantled up to its shoulders, above which a 
battlement of splintered crags cut a fretwork 
pattern against the sky. Redder and more red 
glowed the wooded slopes as the sun declined, and 
an ashen pallor flickered on the granite boulders and 
needle-spires. The last valley-bottom was crossed, 
the last river rushing down it in a rock-strewn bed 
was forded, the mam range, in its livery of crimson 
and gold, was now in front of us. A lovely walk 
through a piney glade, past monastic rest-houses, 
and under the scarlet archway of the Hong Sal 
Mun, or Red Arrow Gate that is the precursor of 
all buildings in Korea under Royal patronage, led 
to a cleared space, where, above the rushing torrent, 
a cluster of buildings stood with their backs to a 
wooded hill. These were the halls of the Chang an 
Sa Monastery, or the Temple of Eternal Rest, the 
oldest and most famous of the monasteries of the 
Diamond Mountains. 

First is an open terraced gateway, completely 
hung with tablets recording the names of sub- 
scribers, and containing a grotesque wooden monster 
painted red, green, and white, representing one of the 
semi -deified heroes or warriors, genii or spirits, who 
have been added in the passage of time to the 
Buddhist Pantheon, overlapping it with a mass of 

1 It IS uncertain whether the title is metaphorical, or refers to the 
serrated outline of the peaks, or is derived from the Diamond Sutra, one 
of the best known of the Buddhist scriptures The Japanese form of the 
name is Kongo-San , and they call the monastery of Chang an Sa (the 
Korean form) Choanji. 
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demonolatry that has wellnigh obliterated the 
original faith. A big bell hangs in a sort of wooden 
pen adjoining. Next we pass through a pillared 
ehamber into the courtyard of the monastery, at the 
head of which stands the mam temple with double- 
tiered roof of tiles and deep overhanging tip-tilted 
eaves. The guest-houses are at the side. 

In the central hall of the temple a gilded Buddha 
is seated m the middle on a raised wooden terrace 
or platform painted red. Above his head is a fan- 
tastically carved and painted canopy, and in front 
of his face is suspended a green gauze veil. Six 
great wooden pillars, a yard in diameter, formed of 
single tree-trunks and coloured red, support the 
roof, which is painted m faded hues of blue and 
green. At the side of the hall is a painted scene, 
containing three Buddhas, in front of whom are 
colossal images of warriors with diabolical faces. 

Below the Buddhas, and indeed m front of every 
Buddhistic image, is a low stool or altar with a copy 
of the Scriptures and a small brass bell, the indis- 
pensable ritual accompaniments of service. On 
the right of the courtyard stand smaller detached 
temples, containing other hideous effigies, coloured 
red, green, and blue, their faces are as a rule painted 
white, and distorted with a horrible leer. One holds 
his beard in his hand, another a book, a third a 
sceptre. Small figures like boys are placed be- 
tween them, carrying images of animals in their 
hands. Round are hung paintings on frames. The 
second largest of these pavilions contains a fine 
pagoda canopy over the seated Buddha and a single 
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row of figures seated and standing all round on a 
raised terraee. 

Evensong began soon after our arrival. A young 
monk pulled a grey robe over his white dress and 
red hood, knelt on a circular mat, intoned the con- 
ventional phrases, not one syllable of which did he 
understand, struck a brass bell with a deer’s horn, 
and touched his forehead on the ground. The act 
is one not of prayer, in our sense, but merely of 
adoration. 

We were accommodated in a guest-hall or temple, ' 
the floor of which was covered with the famous 
Korean paper that glistened like worn oil-cloth. 
We unrolled our bedding at the foot of the altar, 
whence a miniature Buddha smiled down upon us 
from a sort of cage. The monks who had ex- 
hibited the liveliest interest in our articles of toilet, 
particularly in combs, nail-scissors, and sponges, 
none of which had they ever seen, still more m an 
inflated mdiarubber cushion, and most of all in a 
mouth-plate of false teeth, retired at 7 p.m. and left 
us to ourselves. 

In the morning we saw the pad marks and drop- 
pings of a tiger which had entered the courtyard 
during the night and paced around the closed build- 
ings. Why he had been content to do so little, no 
one could say. The jungles of Northern Korea 
abound in these animals, which levy an ample toll 
on animal and human life (for many are man- 
eaters), and are pursued by guilds of hunters with 
primitive weapons or are caught in traps and pits. 

Here let me say a few words about the Korean 
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phase of monastic life, the last resorts of which I 
am now describing. It was in the early centuries 
of our Christian era that Buddhism made its way, 
it IS alleged from India, but much more probably 
from China, into the Korean peninsula. There in 
time it became not merely the official cult of the 
royal and ruling classes, but also the popular creed 
of the people. Royal personages came on tour to 
the monasteries of the Diamond Mountains, which 
are said to have numbered 108, and which flourished 
greatly under this august patronage. For more 
than a thousand years pilgrims from China and sur- 
rounding countries travelled great distances to its 
altars, cutting their names with infinite labour on 
the smoothed surfaces of the rocks and boulders in 
the valley bottoms, where the only track lay in the 
beds of the mountain streams. Some of these in- 
scriptions date back to the thirteenth century. In 
brass-bound chests in some of the principal HaUs of 
Worship are still kept books of great value, printed 
in Chinese characters from wooden blocks over 1000 
years old. Then, more than three centuries ago, 
came the period in which Buddhism, hitherto vener- 
ated and popular, was rejected, disestablished, and 
despised, being persecuted by the Court, whose 
official creed was Confucianism (no monk was allowed 
even to enter the gates of the capital, and the 
priests were degraded to the lowest class of the 
people), and abandoned by the population, whose 
barbarism sought refuge in the rudest and crudest 
forms of demonolatry. Shamanism, and superstition. 
Some of the monasteries were destroyed by fire ; 
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others fell into decay. The survivors, no longer the 
haunts of piety and devotion, became pleasure 
resorts, which were visited by the upper classes for 
purposes of enjoyment, often of the least reputable 
land ; while the monks themselves became the out- 
casts of society, addicted to lives of combined 
mendicancy, depravity, and indolence. From this 
cloud the Korean cloister has never recovered. At 
the time of my visit its recruits were with few ex- 
ceptions drawn from the ne’er-do-weels and wastrels 
of society, refugees from justice, the victims of official 
persecution, pleasure - seekers of every description, 
profligates and paupers, destitutes and orphans, 
any one m fact who wanted a safe retreat and a quiet 
life. Truthfully one might apply the French pro- 
verb — Prh du monastere, d messe le dernier. Here 
and there an insignificant minority preserved the 
traditions or kept alive the spirit of the monastic 
order. 

The seclusion and beauty of these mountain fast- 
nesses at once attracted immigrants and afforded 
them the necessary protection they required. No 
people on the earth, certainly none so backward in 
the scale of civilisation, is so passionately addicted 
to sight-seeing and pleasure-seeking or so sensitive 
to the charm of landscape as the Korean. They will 
travel miles on foot to climb a pass or see a view, 
celebrating their arrival on the crest by a mild jolli- 
fication and by the deposit of a stone or the suspen- 
sion of a rag m the little wayside shrine that crowns 
the summit, or, if they are sufficiently educated, by 
the composition of a few lines of doggerel verse. 
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To a people with such tastes the Diamond Moun- 
tains have always appealed with an irresistible 
fascination. There, in an area only 30 miles long 
by 20 broad, shut off from the rest of the world, and 
accessible only by a few mountain passes, are still 
to be found over forty monasteries, which at the time 
of my visit were said still to contain from 300 to 400 
monks, as well as a small number of nuns,^ and lay- 
servitors to the number of a thousand. They sub- 
sisted m the mam on mendicancy, wandering about 
the country, alms-bowl in hand, and — such is the 
simplicity or the superstition of the inhabitants — 
extracting liberal supplies either for the endowment 
of their idleness, or the rebuilding and redecoration 
of their dilapidated shrines. The whole situation 
was a paradox, whether we contrast the mise en 
scene with the inmates or the professions of monkish 
life with its practice. 

I have described the Keum Kang San as I saw 
them m the changing hues of autumn, and this is 
generally regarded as the best season. But I be- 
lieve that the spectacle m spring, when the valleys 
and the hills are carpeted with the bright hues of 
violets and anemones, clematis and azaleas, and 
above all with lilies of the valley, and when the hill- 
sides are ablaze with spring foliage and rhododen- 
drons and the wild cherry and flowering shrubs, is 
not less captivating. 

We devoted the day after our arrival at Chang an 
Sa to a march on foot — ^for no other method of pro- 

^ In 1914, after the Japanese annexation, the numbers ^\cre monks 
443, nuns 85 
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gression is possible in those regions except a sort of 
native chair borne by men — ^to the neighbouring 
monasteries of Pakhuam, Pyoun Sa, Potakam, 
Makayum, Panyang, and Yuchom (or U^ang) Sa. 

The march was along the valley bottom, in or 
alongside of or across the torrent bed, where a foot- 
hold can only be secured by wearing the native 
sandal of twisted string — ^and these have to be 
changed every few miles. Pakhuam was a tiny 
monastery with only three inmates. Pyoun Sa 
with ten was larger, and had an Abbot, wearing a 
huge circular hat. Here was a newly painted temple 
with a portentous drum, the size of a small tun, rest- 
ing on the back of a monster. There were brilliant 
paintings on the walls, and a pink gauze veil hung 
in front of the figures of the Holy One. As we pro- 
ceeded up stream the surface of the rocks was scarred 
with the incised names of generations of pilgrims, 
which it must have taken days if not weeks of time 
to cut. 

Behind Pyoun Sa at the top of the hill (2750 feet) 
is seen the great view of the “ Twelve Thousand 
Peaks ”, said to be the grandest in Korea. The 
title IS merely a quantitative symbol ; but if each 
pinnacle and cone and spire in that wonderful out- 
look were counted, it might be that the total would 
not be found too high. Potakam is not a place of 
residence, but an altar to Kwanyin (the Goddess of 
Mercy) built high up on a ledge to the right of the 
valley, and supported by iron girders and a cylindrical 
shaft or pillar of iron. Near Makayum is a colossal 
image of Buddha known as the Myokil Sang, 40-50 

u 
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feet high, sculped in relief on the face of the rock 
with a small stone altar in front. The right hand 
of the figure is raised and the fingers of the left are 
outspread across the breast. The expression of the 
countenance is placid and serene. 

Near Makayum is some of the loveliest scenery in 
these mountains. Here in a very beautiful ravine, 
called Manpoktong, or the Grotto of Myriad Cas- 
cades, IS the Pearl Pool, Chinjutam ; a neighbouring 
peak, with a wonderful outline is Sajapong, the Lion 
Peak, and a little farther to the north-east are two 
Manmulsangs, New and Old, which means “Aspect 
of Myriad things ” — ^the idea being that the fan- 
tastic rocks m these areas resemble, as they might 
well be thought to do, all existing shapes m the 
world. Were such scenery to be found in Europe, 
thousands of visitors would pour to it from every 
part of the Continent. 

From here we crossed the watershed by a very 
steep climb over the Naimuzairyung Pass, 4300 feet 
above the sea, which is visible from it in clear 
weather, and descended upon the small monastery 
of Panyang, and the much larger and recently re- 
stored establishment of Yuchom (or Ujang) Sa. A 
great deal of money had been spent here ; and the 
Abbot and his following, of whom 13 monks and 8 
lads happened to be at home (there are said to be 
100 monks m all), were on a different plane — ^both of 
cleanliness and manners — ^to their neighbours. Yu- 
chom Sa IS now the largest monastery in the Diamond 
Mountain and comprises no fewer than 22 buildings. 
The mam temple contained a very elaborate carved 
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and painted erection or iconostasis, with 58 little 
images of Buddha, each perched on a little stand 
with a silk cloth below, and framed in a grotesque 
coloured background, made to represent the roots 
and branches of a tree twisted with most fantastic 
convolutions. On either side of this monstrosity were 
two great fan-shaped bouquets of scarlet and white 
flowers. A nme-storied stone pillar or pagoda stood 
m the court, on the right hand of which were three 
temples, with small grotesque seated figures all 
round, and fresh paintings on the ceiling. The guest 
chambers of this monastery were the best that we 
had seen ; and we ate our lunch m a small room with 
a papered floor, warmed by a flue beneath. 

I have said little about the scenery on this day’s 
march, which was a total distance of 90 h or between 
25 and 30 miles. But it was as glorious as any that 
had preceded it, though the march was much more 
fatiguing, a good deal of it being over slippery and 
slanting boulders by the torrent side, on which the 
traveller could not possibly retain his footing in 
soled boots, and where he would be helpless without 
the native string sandal. In parts it is a nasty 
climb, for the rocks have been worn smooth by the 
attrition of pilgrims’ feet for centuries, and just below 
glimmers many a deep pool into which the slightest 
slip will send the wayfarer headlong. The torrent 
must further be crossed and recrossed many times by 
slender bridges, composed sometimes of a single pine 
stem. A further peril arises from the stepping-stones, 
consisting of rude boulders, uneasily perched in the 
foaming stream, and wobbling under the tread. The 
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return journey from Yuchom Sa to Chang an Sa was 
made by a different route, and we did not get baek 
till 7.30 p.M. after a day of 13 hours. 

After another night at the foot of the altar, 
whence the smiling Buddha looked down, we packed 
up before six m the morning to resume our journey 
to Soul. Then it was that my watch and chain and 
knife and the whole of my spare cash were found to 
have disappeared from under my pillow, where they 
had been hidden throughout the night. A pro- 
longed altercation ensued, m which every one from 
the Abbot downwards took part — indignant charges 
on the one side, violent protestations of innocence 
on the other. Over an hour had been spent on 
this futile fusillade, when it became necessary to act. 
Accordingly we announced our intention to take the 
Abbot (who by the way could hardly have been mis- 
taken for an ecclesiastical dignitary in any country 
but Korea) with us to Soul, and we placed him m 
the custody of the two official Yamen — ^runners who 
had been deputed to accompany our party. At 
7.15 A.M. we were on the road, the arrested Abbot 
walking sulkily between his guards m the rear. I 
can see the swarthy vagabond as I write. We had 
not proceeded for more than a quarter of a mile when 
a shout was heard from behind, and a monlc came 
running after us holding the recovered watch and 
chain and knife in his hand. The cash had of 
course disappeared ! The Abbot was released, and 
returned to his peccant flock ; but there was no need 
to offer him the customary tip, since his followers 
had thus effectively anticipated its voluntary pre- 
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sentation. Had we taken him to Soul I tremble to 
think of what might have been his fate. 

From the valley we presently climbed to the top 
of the Tanpa Ryong or Crop-hair Ridge (so called 
because on reaching this point the candidate for the 
cloister in olden days was supposed to divest him- 
self of his locks and to assume the shaven crown). 
Here is a magnificent double view : on the one side 
the entire sweep of the Keum Kang San range, 20 
miles in length, the russet vesture of the foreground 
leading up to the bewildering panorama of grey 
steeples and pinnacles and crags, just tipped with a 
cloud-cap on the topmost spires ; on the other side 
a valley equally as noble as that we had left ; and 
beyond this the mountains, billow rolling upon billow 
for 60-70 miles, till lost in the blue haze of the horizon. 

Next day we rejoined the mam road to Soul at 
Chang-do ; and so ended my never-to-be-forgotten 
visit to the monasteries and mysteries of the Diamond 
Mountains. 

Since the Japanese annexation of Korea, the 
monasteries have been subjected to strict regula- 
tions, both as regards their property, fcheir buildings, 
the choice of the superior, the tenure of office and 
the course of hfe.^ There is now an examination 
for the priesthood ; and I am afraid that if I went 
back to my former haunts, I should no longer find 
myself the victim of monkish larceny, or be able to 
arrest an Abbot of Chang an Sa. 

^ These regulations are embodied in two Temples Orders of September 
and October 1911, appbcable to thirty principal monasteries, the names of 
which, as they are given in Japanese, I cannot always identify with the 
Korean equivalents 
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The world forgetting, by the world forgot 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard 

It is now nearly ninety years sinee my relative and 
namesake, Robert Curzon, afterwards Lord Zoucbe, 
made those adventurous travels in the eastern parts 
of the Mediterranean which he afterwards described 
m his delightful book called Monasteries of the 
Levant — b, work which enjoys the distinction, so rare 
in writings of the kind, not merely of surviving, but 
of remaining an authority upon its subject, as well 
as a classic of travel. As a boy I used to think that 
there must be something very grim and sombre in 
the contents of a volume with such a title. Austere 
monks and faded manuscripts passed in gloomy 
procession before my dismayed imagination. Nor 
was the impression alleviated by my childish recol- 
lection of the author, who in later life sometimes 
stayed at my home, and whom I still recall as a 
little old gentleman in a black swallow-tailed coat, 
habitually perched at the top of a ladder m a dim 
and dusty library. From this, as I then thought, 
unaccountable taste, I inferred that the book must 
be even more dismal than I had pictured it ; and 
it was not till later days, when people began fco ask 
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me if I was a son or a relative of a man who had 
written a fascinating work about monasteries, that, 
rather as a duty than a pleasure, I first opened its 
pages. But then how great was my surprise ! In 
place of the dull monks and duller manuscripts, 
there was a wealth of incident sufficient to satisfy 
the appetite of a schoolboy ; information which 
might instruct the student ; and a sense of humour, 
keen yet never extravagant. 

Accident placed it in my power in the year 1891 
to visit two of the main scenes of Robert Curzon’s 
wanderings, viz. Meteora in Thessaly and Athos, the 
Monasteries of the Air and the Monasteries of the 
Holy Mountain. It may be of interest to record the 
difference between my experiences and his, separated 
as they were by more than half a century of time. 



I 


ATHOS 

It was after threading the poetic Vale of Tempe, 
that “ long divine Peneian pass ”, along the banks of 
the coffee-coloured Peneius, and below the sister 
heights of Olympus and Ossa and Pelion, that we 
embarked on board the yacht for Athos. Pallene, 
the nearest of the three prongs which project tndent- 
wise from Chalcidice into the sea, lay right opposite, 
the low land in the middle of the peninsula giving 
its loftier extremity the appearance of an island. 
Over this gap, quiveringly outlined against the sky, 
stood up the tremendous pyramid of Athos, sym- 
metrical and solemn. As we steamed farther out to 
sea, the true relative proportions of the mountain 
trinity that we had left behind became revealed. 
Far away to the south the white spire of Mount 
Delphi m Euboea glimmered like a shrouded ghost 
against the horizon. Passing the wooded but un- 
interesting hills of southernmost Pallene, we put 
into the tiny harbour of Koupho, snugly concealed 
in the coast-line of the second prong, Sithonia ; and 
early the next morning cast anchor m the little road- 
stead of Daphne, on the western side of Athos, 
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whose great peak, craggy and twin-pointed, soared 
into the sky ; while all its lower quarters, from the 
shoulders downwards, were wrapped in a mantle of 
sumptuous green. 

Though I had both read and knew something of 
Mount Athos, I yet never recollect a case m which 
I found the discrepancy between imagination and 
reality more startling. I had pictured to myself a 
lofty and more or less precipitous cone, rising in 
abrupt isolation from the sea, with the monastic 
retreats perched like wild birds’ nests here and there 
upon its flanks, but all clustered within the circum- 
ference of the single peak. Instead, I found a long 
and narrow and hilly promontory, projecting for 
40 miles into the sea, covered with the most 
exquisite sylvan verdure from end to end, watered 
by dancing rivulets and bubbling springs, and inter- 
spersed throughout this distance and on both faces 
with lovely valleys and enchanting glens, where, at 
points of vantage, on rocks or on the seashore, had 
been planted the monastic buildings. These, more- 
over, so far from presenting an appearance of ascetic 
humility or remoteness, or straitened circumstance, 
resembled rather great baronial castles, with battle- 
mented walls and towers, covering wide spaces of 
ground, and suggesting less the peaceful though 
sterile routine of conventual existence than the 
armed splendour of feudal chivalry. The smaller 
of these monasteries, crowning the summits of wave- 
washed crags, would recall the fortress of some turbu- 
lent baron of the Middle Ages, successfully defying 
the power of Emperor or of Pope. The larger 
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resembled walled towns, or the fortified palace of 
some great prince, whose hundreds of retainers 
might be quartered in the courts and quadrangles 
below the royal keep. Nor were these the evidences 
of bygone wealth or influence alone. They testified 
to a state of society when the Mediterranean was the 
battleground of contending fleets, when Latins and 
Saracens and pirates of every race and degree 
infested the waters of the Archipelago, and the 
approaches to the straits ; and the treasures of the 
monks, unless safely guarded and stoutly defended, 
might fall an easy prey to armed attack. At the 
seaward extremity of the long and lovely ridge, thus 
beautified by nature and adorned by man, rises, to 
more than three times its height, the peak of Athos 
proper, so familiar an object from pictures, so dread 
a scare to the ancient mariner, who scented peril and 
death m its cruel crags and stormy gales. Not more 
than four or five of the monasteries are built upon 
the peak of Athos, and these m situations near to 
the sea, the remainder of the total of twenty being 
scattered over 50 miles of coast-line on either side 
of the long promontory. Such, roughly speaking, is 
the panoramic aspect of Mount Athos. 

Founded from the days of Constantine the Great 
onwards, these monasteries represent the several 
branches and nationalities of the Greek Church — 
Russians, Servians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Caucasians, 
etc., and are independent and self-governed ; a 
synod, composed of their respective hegoumenoi or 
abbots, meeting in weekly session at the small in- 
land town of Karyes, to regulate common questions 
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of jurisdiction, estates, and the like. The Ottoman 
Government was at that time represented by a 
Governor at the last-named place, and by fezzed 
officials of the gendarme type at each monastery or 
monastic landing-place, who popped up everywhere 
and displayed a quite unaccountable eagerness m 
taking down the names of the yacht, its captain and 
ourselves, our starting-point and destination, and 
any details that the most persistent cross-examina- 
tion could elicit. The monasteries are of two classes : 
those in which the monks own no property, lead a 
communal life under a hcgonmenos or abbot, and 
take their meals m common ; and those in which 
the property and revenues arc shared by all the 
inmates, who arc allowed to live apart, the manage- 
ment being m the hands of a Board or Committee 
elected by the monks. 

Of the twenty monasteries the traveller, who has 
not, at least, a fortnight at his disposal, cannot 
expect to visit more than a certain proportion ; 
although, as the majoiity of them are situated 
within easy access of the sea, the possession of a 
yacht causes a great saving of time m moving from 
one to the other. 

From the landing-place in the little bay of 
Daphne we climbed up the hill by a kind of paved 
causeway to the monaster^’’ of Xeros Potamos, so 
called from a dry torrent-bed furrowing a pictur- 
esque gully to the right. This was the monastery 
where my relative had fixed his headquarters m 
1837, and whence he had conducted his exploration 
of the peninsula. It is over 1000 years old, but has 
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suffered severely in war and revolution, and several 
of its restored buildings were of quite recent date. 
Entering the gateway, over which is sculptured in 
white marble the peacock crest of St. Andromcus, 
we found ourselves in a paved courtyard about fifty 
yards square, in which, after the invariable fashion 
of these monasteries, the principal church, a Byzan- 
tine structure m brick and stone, stands m the 
middle, while a marble basin for holy water, under 
a painted dome and surrounded by a marble balus- 
trade, IS placed ]ust outside. The loggia, or porch 
to the church, contained the usual frescoes of 
inconceivable devils, suffering martyrs, and tri- 
umphant but dour-visaged saints, among whom 
St. Demetrius spearing his prostrate foe, and forty 
famous martyrs who appear to have been first 
drowned, then decapitated, then cut into pieces, 
and finally burnt, are the most conspicuous. The 
interior of this church contains a very richly-gilded 
iconostasis or altar-screen, and we were shown a 
small MS. of the Gospels, superbly bound in silver 
gilt. Above the loggia is the library, where the 
books and MSS. are now neatly stored in cases 
with glass doors. A French translation of the 
Decameron of Boccaccio, and a modern guide-book to 
Paris, seemed to indicate that the holy fathers found 
time to vary the austerity of conventual discipline 
with occasional dips into lighter literature. The 
refectory is also of the stereotyped order, shaped 
like the upper limbs of a cross with an apse at the 
farther end or high table. Here is depicted m 
fresco the Last Supper, and full-length saints of 
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lugubrious aspect, with terrific beards, adorn the 
walls with a sort of dismal splendour. A projecting 
pulpit is also an invariable feature, occupied at meal 
times by a deacon, who reads passages from the 
Scriptures, so that even when giving necessary 
sustenance to the body, the banqueters may not 
forget the superior requirements of the soul. 

Around the principal court are three stories of 
dwellings, built of red bricks in patterns, and in 
some cases adorned with arcades. A clock tower con- 
tains a big clock with the date 1774, and a diabolical- 
looking stuffed figure standing by its side, who wields 
a hammer, but plays no part in the striking. The 
monastery at the time of my visit contained eighty 
admitted monks and forty probationers, and Meri- 
anthus was the name of its Hegoumenos. 

By this reverend signor we were shown a cell 
where the monastic tailor was busily occupied with 
a sewing-machine, and which contained also a plank 
bed and mattress, and a wooden cupboard ; by him, 
too, we were conducted to the guest-chamber which, 
in all these monasteries, is a room on the topmost 
story with a balcony facing the sea, and fitted all 
round with a divan. Here the visitor takes his seat, 
exchanges compliments, signs the strangers’ book, 
and consumes an incalculable amount of mastic or 
of anisette, of jam, and coffee — ^hospitalities which 
are proffered with a suave regularity and cannot 
with politeness be refused. Every monastery further 
contains several sleeping-rooms for guests, very 
often neatly furnished with an iron bedstead, a 
table, and a chair. 
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Adorned with roses presented to us by the monks, 
and mounted on mules which they also willingly 
lent, we next bent our way to the great Russian 
monastery variously called Russicon (owing to its 
having been restored by the Empress Catherine I. 
of Russia) and St. Panteleemon, situated above 
the sea about forty minutes to the north. I can 
scarcely describe the beauty of this, as of all the 
walks or rides that we took upon the Holy Mountain. 
Its sides are covered with thickets of the richest and 
most varied vegetation, the products of antagonistic 
climes appearing to find equal satisfaction and 
sustenance on this amazing soil. The muletracks 
or paved causeways that lead from one monastery 
to another pass through continual glades of trees or 
flowering shrubs, plane tree and pine tree, oak, 
poplar, olive, cypress, and myrtle. There, too, are 
arbutus and berberis, cytisus and bay, wild spurge 
and azalea, and everywhere the pale bloom of the 
asphodel, the white and pink of the cystos, and the 
overwhelming lilac of the Judas tree. 

I was extremely anxious to see the Russian 
monastery, having heard much of its strangely un- 
monastic character, and of the political designs 
which it was supposed both to exemplify and per- 
haps in the future more directly to promote. From 
a distance at sea we had observed its vast and pre- 
tentious buildings, the green cupolas and glittering 
balls and crosses of its churches, and the huge, 
factory-hke stone structures with red roofs that line 
the water’s edge. As we drew near the precincts 
we passed through what was no more nor less than 
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a busy Russian village agog with industry and work. 
Immense stacks of timber were stored in warehouses, 
heaps of iron girders and even iron rails littered the 
ground, several forges were radiating a white heat, 
and scores of workmen, who looked as little like 
monks as a private of the Salvation Army looks 
like a Grenadier, were engaged m manifold forms 
of toil. There were said already to be in the 
monastery 800 monks, and 100 probationers, with 
300 attendants in addition, making a total of 1200 
men in the establishment — a sufficient contrast to 
the 130 chronicled by my namesake in 1837, long 
before the institution had become a focus of political 
ambition. And yet the total was manifestly about 
to be greatly increased, if the immense building on 
the shore, six stories high, and capable of accom- 
modating several hundred persons, the floors of 
which were just being put in, was designed for 
further inmates. In the vaults below the monastery 
there were reported to be concealed large stores of 
rifles and ammunition. A great many of the 
monks whom I saw looked far better suited to 
shoulder a musket than to wear the cowl ; and the 
entire establishment bore the appearance not of a 
retreat of pious-mmded persons fleeing from the 
temptations of a wicked world, but of an enterpris- 
ing colony bent upon aggravating its territories and 
providing itself with stores, depots, and all the neces- 
sary furniture of temporal aggrandisement. A ship 
was even being built m the small harbour, where also 
a steamboat was lying. In the pursuit of these aims 
the Russian monks had filched a good deal of land 
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from their neighbomrs, with the result of great dis- 
cord and even bloodshed. But here, as elsewhere, 
the Russians appeared to conduct matters with an 
independent hand, and to treat with some indiffer- 
ence the protests or the scruples of their neighbours. 

I do not think that the Russians were well pleased 
to see an English party, and the Hegoumenos 
Andreas failed to put in an appearance, being vari- 
ously reported as engaged in prayer and as indis- 
posed. The monastery contained four churches, of 
which the principal was a large building in the main 
court, containing a great deal of gilding and many 
silver-gilt and jewelled icons, while the newest was 
constructed m the topmost story of the principal 
wing. The refectory was a long room shaped like a 
Greek capital gamma, in the upper branch of which 
was a large blue fresco of Christ walking upon the 
waves. Rows of tables were laid out for the mid- 
day meal, and a man might fare worse than as a 
disciple of St. Panteleemon, seeing that to every two 
monks were apportioned a bowl swimming with a 
concoction of vinegar, water, onions, cucumber, and 
lettuce, and a bottle of red wine, as well as plates of 
prunes, great slices of brown bread, a wooden spoon, 
and a knife and fork for each, actually rolled up in a 
napkin. The monks seemed of a much younger and 
lustier type than those we had seen at the other 
monasteries. We were shown the library, which 
was well equipped and fitted m the most modern 
style, besides having an excellent catalogue ; the 
visitors’ quarters, which were exceptionally exten- 
sive and commodious ; and the reception room, an 
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immense apartment, hung with portraits of the 
Russian and Greelc royal families, and with the 
photographs of eminent ecclesiastics, among whom 
figured the then Arclibishop of Canterbury. Not 
even the dainties, liowever, with which ^ye were 
here regaled, could blind our eyes as to the character 
of the whole institution ; and in taking leave of it 
I could not help wondering whether the Russicon 
Monastery might not be heard of again in the drama 
of European statecraft. 

With the acquisition of Macedonia by Greece in 
1912, Athos became Hellenic tcrritoiy, and for a 
while the monastciy of Pantclccmon fell on evil 
days. Since then it has recovered a large portion of 
its mimbcis ; and if its denizens no longer haibour 
political ambitions — as to which there may be 
doubts — ^they represent with imposing prestige the 
Russian branch of the Eastern Church. In the 
central monastery and its afiihatcd establishments, 
there have been at one time as many as 5000 resi- 
dents ; although in the central assembly, by which the 
Peninsula is governed, they only have one vote among 
twenty, vhich is the total number of monasteries 
fixed by canonical law, and incapable of being ex- 
ceeded. Of this total seventeen are Gieek, one 
Bulgaiian, and one Serbian, the actual numeiical 
strength of the single Russian monastery vdth its 
branches exceeding that of all the Greeks put to- 
gether. In the contrast between the two classes of 
establishment, the Greek and the Russian, was 
typified the difference between the Old World and 
the New : the spick-and-span, up-to-date, business- 
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like, glittering smartness of the one, providing a foil 
to the ancient architecture, the dim frescoes, the 
smoke - darkened walls, the faded gilding and the 
tranquil dilapidation of the others. 

Embarking m the yacht, we next sailed round the 
great Peak of Athos, passing on the way the monas- 
tery of Simopetra, superbly situated at the top of a 
crag several hundred feet above the sea, and con- 
nected with the mainland by an aqueduct of two 
rows of arches. Its projecting balconies — a common 
feature in all these monasteries — and its majestic 
position, gave it a most picturesque and impressive 
appearance, though I fear that my excellent relative 
must have filled m the greater part of his somewhat 
imaginative sketch of it after his return home. I 
afterwards read in the papers that this monastery 
had been partially destroyed by fire. Past Simo- 
petra, past St. Nicholas, St. Dionysius, and St. 
Gregorius, situated at greater or less heights above 
the sea, but all of them quaint and beautiful ; past 
the grey craggy peak with small hermit huts and 
cave dwellings clinging to its narrow ledges, with its 
mighty base confronting the waters, and its naked 
crest dividing the skies ; round the south-east corner, 
and up the eastern coast we glided, till presently, 
lowering a boat, we pulled into a little cove where a 
small brig was lying, and which we believed to be the 
landing-place for the famous monastery of Lavra. 
We toiled up a steep ascent to a somewhat sombre 
and inferior-looking monastery, only to find that 
we had come to the wrong place, and to see at some 
distance on the right the battlements and towers of 
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the real Lavra crowning a hill above the sea. A 
lovely walk of tliree-quarters of an hour brought us 
to the monastery gates, where we were welcomed by 
the Hegoumenos, an old gentleman of stately 
manners and great urbanity. Lavi’a was once the 
largest and wealthiest of all the monasteries of 
Athos; but in war and revolution it had lost 
much of its external property and endowment, 
and only contained 120 monks. Its crenelated 
rampart, its lofty walls and its watch-towers gave 
it the appearance of a fortified town, and it is 
recorded that it was once defended by cannon. This 
monastery was founded in or about the year a.d. 963 
by decree of the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas, by a 
hermit named Athanasius, who enjoyed the imperial 
confidence ; and it is the oldest and m some respects 
the most celebrated of the monasteries of Athos. 

Entering by the glass-covered porch, we passed 
through the great gateway, and found oui selves in 
a courtyard which contained a curious but happy 
jumble of churches, and shrines, and marble fonts, 
and wooden balconies, and tiled roofs, and coloured 
walls, and irregular staircases, and incongruous 
towers. From the hieron or holy place behind the 
iconostasis in the main church — a domed building 
painted red — ^the Hegoumenos brought out the most 
cherished possession of Lavra, a fragment of the 
true Cross set in a priceless reliquary of pure gold 
and studded with diamonds and jewels, which was 
originally presented by the imperial founder. Al- 
most all the monasteries on Mount Athos possess 
fragments of the true Cross similarly encased, and 
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authenticated by irreproachable documents. A 
beautiful dado of Damascene or Rhodian tiles 
adorns two of the transepts of this church ; and 
the floor is paved with marble and mosaic patterns, 
as ancient and uneven as that of St. Mark’s at Venice. 
The library of Lavra is contained behind glass cases 
in two apartments, one for the MSS., the other for 
the bound books. Here we saw the early illustrated 
MS. on Botany mentioned by Robert Curzon, and a 
New Testament that once belonged to the Emperor 
Alexius. In the cruciform refectory we observed an 
arrangement also presented at Vatopedion, viz. the 
horseshoe-shaped marble tables, with their bases 
fronting outwards, and with grooves indented in the 
marble tops for the running off of water. There 
were twenty-one of these tables principally of the 
same shape, with wooden benches round them. In 
the right transept is depicted the death of St. 
Athanasius, not the familiar father of that name, but 
the pious hermit who founded the monastery in the 
tenth century. Here also is depicted St. Ignatius 
Theophoros being torn in the arena by lions ; one 
of these animals has decisively closed its upper 
and lower jaw upon the saint’s right shoulder, but 
the holy man has jUst sent the other spinning. It 
was with regret that we bade adieu to the holy 
fathers of Lavra and descended by a steep path to 
the harbour of the monastery, a tiny little cove pro- 
tected by a wall and a bold Byzantine tower, which 
seemed to be better suited to feudal warfare or a 
corsair’s stronghold than to the retreat of harmless 
piety and grey-haired innocence. 
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In a quiet and beautiful bay, facing towards the 
north-east, stands upon a slope above the seashore 
the magnificent monastery of Vatopedion, founded 
originally by the Emperor Constantine the Great, 
and at the time of my visit the largest, the most 
richly appointed, and the best preserved of all the 
Greek establishments. Seawards it presents a most 
striking appearance, being as large as a small town. 
From terraces of vineyards and orchards rise its 
lofty white walls with double balconies, its moss-tiled 
roofs, and immense keep. None of the monasteries, 
inside or outside, suggested so fair an idea of what 
the larger monasteries must have been m the pre- 
Tudor days in England. 

In the gateway we were received by the secretary 
in the absence of the Hegoumenos, and were con- 
ducted as usual to the mam church. It stands m the 
big quadrangle, which is one of the most picturesque 
places that I ever saw. Situated on the hiU-slope, 
it is paved with grass-grown stones and surrounded 
by a medley of buildings, painted blue and white and 
chocolate colour, with a big stone belfry tower, and 
many staircases, domes, and laosks. Outside the 
church IS an immense marble font, the canopy of 
which is supported by a double row of marble pillars. 
In the outer portico are three fine Byzantine mosaics 
of the same style as those at Ravenna and St. Mark’s. 
A semi-circular panel over the door depicts Christ, 
the Virgin, and St. John, and there are oblong panels 
on either side. In a corner stands a picture of the 
six emperors who were the chief benefactors of Vato- 
pedion, the middle and most prominent place being 
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assigned to Theodosius the Great and Cantacuzene. 
The interior of the church was the most resplendent 
that I saw in Athos. The painted walls and domes, 
the floor of tesselafced marble and mosaic, the rich 
red gilding of the altar-screen, the glass-framed and 
flashing icons, the inlaid lecterns and doors, and the 
superb brocade hangings gave an impression of 
devotional splendour hard to equal. The treasures 
of the hieron were eagerly displayed to us by the holy 
fathers, who were delightfully proud of their posses- 
sions. From cupboards containing silver shrines and 
reliquaries, painted icons, and silver censers without 
number, were especially extracted the head of Sfc. 
John Chrysostom and the girdle of the Virgin Mary, 
which it appears that St. Thomas, having missed his 
opportunity in the lower world, was despatched 
to heaven to fetch. Here, too, was standing an 
old English grandfather clock, bearing the super- 
scription, M. Dexter, London. There were twenty- 
three churches or chapels in all within the walls 
of Vatopedion ; and the establishment consisted of 
180 monks and 30 probationers, making with the 
attendants a total of 250. Robert Curzon, in 1837, 
reported 300 monks as resident m the monastery. 
We were shown m due course the library, kept in 
admirable order, the hospital fitted with large clean 
bedsteads, the apothecary’s shop, the private apart- 
ment of the secretary, which might have been the 
rooms of a somewhat austere Oxford don, and the re- 
fectory, restored at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and fitted with thirty large marble tables like those 
at Lavra. The corridors were broad, stone-paved. 
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and scrupulously clean ; everything bore the air of 
good management and comfort. The visitors’ book, 
which had been kept for thirty years, contained 
many English names, including the officers of two 
British men-of-war. The monks who escorted us 
were men of high culture and courtly manners, 
speaking Italian, and understanding French and 
German ; and Vatopedion m eveiy respect appeared 
to present us with an image of monastic life at its 
best and purest, such as probably could be seen 
nowhere else in Europe. 

Outside the monastery lay the graveyard, over- 
grown with wild flowers and studded with small 
wooden crosses. Its restricted space was rendered 
ample for the demands made upon it, by the custom 
of burying the bodies without coffins and of exlium- 
ing what remains after the lapse of three years, when 
the skulls and bones are collected and added to a now 
formidable heap m a vault beneath the mortuary 
chapel. On a hill near Vatopedion stood up the 
roofless and wmdowless walls of a college which was 
once founded here in connection with the monastery, 
but which was deserted after the War of Independ- 
ence, and had since crumbled into picturesque rum. 

Pantocrator, or the Monastery of the Almighty, 
situated upon a rock above the sea, but less romantic 
than its neighbour the stately Stavromcates, was one 
of the smaller monasteries which we visited. From 
here we undertook a most pleasant exclusion of an 
hour and a quarter on muleback to Karyes, which is 
situated on the eastern side of the spinal ridge of 
Athos, commanding a glorious view of the wooded 
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declivities sloping to the blue sea, of the island of 
Imbros right opposite, and seemingly only 20 miles 
distant instead of 70, and of the jagged peaks 
of Samothrace farther to the north. The road 
which we pursued wound through scenery such as I 
have already described ; and m the Elysian valleys 
between the hills were scattered smiling cottages and 
farmhouses, orchards, vineyards, and arable plots. 
Unceasing music was m the air, and an eternal 
summer suffused the scene with soft radiance. 

J-Caryes was then a big little town, its mam street 
bright with shops where all the necessaries of life 
were offered for sale. It was the universal provider 
of the peninsula, and there was scarcely a commodity 
that could not be bought there, from leather boots 
to tinned sardines. Flocks of sheep and goats are 
driven in from the mainland, and large boxes of hens’ 
eggs hail from the same quarter, the exclusion of the 
female sex being rigidly applied to all members of 
the animal world whose entry to Athos is capable of 
detection. We kept a sharp lookout everywhere for 
female cats or dogs, but were unable to detect the 
slightest infringement of this inhospitable rule. 

After paying our respects to the Turkish Governor 
of Karyes, who was fat, talkative, and quite unable 
to understand why we should dishonour the town by 
a stay of less than several days, we visited the old 
church — ^the most ancient in Athos — ^whose struc- 
tural design and flat terraced roof recall the early 
Christian basilica ; and the council chamber of the 
Synod, which we were disappointed to find a very 
ordinary apartment with a divan running round it. 
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and a table for the secretary. One or two of the 
hegoumenoi were already in Karyes for an approach- 
ing meeting ; and the Abbot of the Iberon, a noble 
old gentleman, with aquiline features and Aaronic 
beard, whom Rembrandt would at once have enlisted 
as a sitter, was the most splendid figure that we saw 
on the peninsula. 

An hour’s walk brought us down to the sea again, 
to the imposing buildings of the Iberon, so-called 
according to Robei’i Curzon because ilic monastery 
had once been restored by a Georgian Prince or, as I 
was told, because its recruits were gathered from the 
Georgian district and Caucasia, formerly kno'svn as 
Ibeiia, lying between the Black and Caspian Seas. 
This monastery bore a close resemblance to Vato- 
pedion, being almost as large m dimensions, and 
containing many evidences of prosperity and wealth. 
A fire had destroyed several of its buildings twenty- 
five years earlier, but these had since been restored ; 
and new marble altars and offerings m the church 
testified to the liberality of lecent patrons. The 
mam church was painted a chocolate colour outside, 
and contained the customary assortment of cupolas 
and domes. In the hieron we were shovm, besides 
the ordinary relics, the leg and part of the back of 
the Woman of Samaria, who must have been tall of 
stature, and who in her lifetime can never have seen 
jewels one-hundredth part of the value of those by 
which her last vestiges were adorned. Here also 
were a great number of skulls of the illustrious 
departed, and some gorgeous vestments. An ad- 
joining church contains the oldest icon on Mount 
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Athos, the dim features of the Virgin and Child 
emerging obscurely from a perfect coruscation of 
jewels. A succession of devotees have decorated 
the image with glittering necklaces, collars, diadems, 
aigrettes, brooches, crosses, and stars. I fully ex- 
pected to hear that this painting was the product of 
St. Luke, who is believed to have excelled with the 
brush, but the monks of Iberon would appear to 
have missed this excellent opportunity. We had 
no time to see the library, which Robert Curzon 
described as the most richly stocked on Athos fifty 
years before ; but upon my asking whether it still 
retained its pre-eminence, the answer was returned, 
“ By the help of God it is so.” 

As we left the monastery a singularly discordant 
peal of bells m the campanile was rung in our honour, 
a wooden semandron or signal-board having been 
similarly banged at Karyes ; and the polite and 
amiable monks, of whose affability there as elsewhere 
it IS impossible to speak in exaggerated terms, accom- 
panied us down to the large Byzantine watch-tower 
on the beach. I told the acting Hegoumenos that I 
had been more than once m Tiflis, and in the country 
from which presumably the majority of his flock was 
derived. “Ah,” he said, “ I lived many years myself 
in Tiflis,” and then — ^after a pause — “ and do the 
beautiful ladies still exist there ? ” “ Yes,” I said, 

“they do,” and (fired by the holy man’s encourage- 
ment), “ may I ask if Your Holiness sometimes cher- 
ishes an affectionate recollection of their charms ? ” 
“Yes,” he replied with a pathetic twinkle m his 
eye, “ I have, indeed, sometimes an avdfiVT]crt<;’^ 
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Such was my parting recollection of the holy 
fathers of Athos. Unlike my distinguished relative, 
I had eoveted none of their MSS. nor bargained for 
any parehment rolls. Nor, like him, had I come 
with letters from the Patriarch of Constantinople 
or with a special “ chit ”, as we call it m India, from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. But, quite ordinary 
travellers as we were, we eould not have been more 
hospitably received by the good monks had I 
been the Archbishop of Canterbury himself. I like 
to think that since then, though fallen on evil 
days, they eontmue to survive, and even after the 
devastating tumult of the Great War, which raged 
so near to their monastie retreats, still preserve 
somewhat of the tranquil charm of their sequestered 
existence. 

The mam interest, however, of a visit to Athos 
consists less m its picturesque beauty and rather 
pathetic decay than it does m the fact that here, 
almost alone m the world of change lies or lay a 
fragment of the mediaeval world ; existing, though 
on a diminished scale, much as it existed m the days 
of the Byzantine Emperors, when Constantinople 
was m its glory and a cultured and opulent civilisa- 
tion held the Eastern world in its sway. Could we 
transport ourselves to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, I do not imagine that Athos, except for the 
rebuilding of edifices destroyed by fire or war, would 
have presented a very different appearance from 
what it does now. The links connecting it with the 
past have been wrenched and twisted, but never 
entirely broken ; and the Holy Mountain with its 
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castled retreats is an original manuscript, rather 
than a palimpsest, from the Book of Time. 

Perhaps my readers may be interested in the fate 
of the MSS. that my ingenious relative carried away 
with him from Athos. They remained m his posses- 
sion at his beautiful country seat of Parham in 
Sussex until his death in 1873, when they passed first 
to his son who succeeded him and then to his daughter 
who succeeded her brother — ^the title of Zouche being 
one of the few that descend in the female line. She 
bequeathed them to the nation on her death m 1917, 
and m the British Museum they now he. There are 
all the MSS., sixteen in number, that Robert Curzon 
describes himself (in chapters xxv. and xxviii. of his 
book) as having acquired during his residence at the 
Monastery of Caracalla, which he made his head- 
quarters on the peninsula. There are the eleventh 
century Life and Works of Johannes Climax, Hegou- 
menos of Mount Sinai, chapter xxvii. ; there are the 
two magnificent copies of the Gospels m the ancient 
Bulgarian tongue, which the monks, ignorant of their 
value, gave him for nothing. And there, too, the 
quarto of the Four Gospels of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, bound in faded red velvet with silver clasps, 
and with the headings of the Gospels written in large 
plain letters of gold ; and the immense quarto 
Evangehstarium, 16 inches square, bound m faded 
green or blue velvet and said to be in the autograph 
of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, its titles being 
written m gold, covering the whole page, which 
Robert Curzon described as “ the second finest 
Greek MS. to be met with anywhere ” (chapter xxvi.). 
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This “ superb volume ” after five hours of haggling 
he obtained for £22, with the Gospels thrown in ; 
the worthy monks being left quite happy at the 
manner m which, as they thought, “ they had done 
the silly traveller Vendors and purchaser are 
long ago at rest; but any one who cares to go to the 
MSS. Department of the great Museum, can, as he 
gazes at the treasures over which they chaffered and 
fought, revive the memories of those distant but 
unforgettable scenes. 



II 


METEORA 

No such romantic or adventurous approach to the 
Monasteries of the Air (ra Merefo/ja MovaarripLa) was 
open to me as it had been to my namesake in 1834. 
Starting from Corfu and rowing over the sea to the 
mainland opposite he marched across the Albanian 
mountains to Yanina, then the residence of a 
Turkish Vizier, and from thence made his way 
under an escort of picturesque but friendly robbers, 
m circumstances of no small discomfort and some 
peril, to the valley of the Peneius, from whose base 
the crags of Meteora lift their astonishing pinnacles 
into the air. 

I approached the same destination from the 
opposite quarter, with the double advantage of a 
pleasant sea journey and access by rail. 

A long and lovely sail up the Gulf of Volo brought 
the yacht to the port of that name, Greek since 1881, 
lying at the foot of Mount Pehon. The steep slopes 
of the latter are still covered with the forests that 
made it famous m classic lore. From there the 
timbers of the good ship Argo were hewn ere she 
put forth from the adjacent harbour of lolcos in 
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quest of the Golden Fleece. Amid the trees on the hill- 
side, right up to its snow-streaked crown, glistened 
the white fronts of cottages and villas, pleasing re- 
treats from the dusty commonplace of the maritime 
town. The Union Jack, floating in front of the 
smartest of the new Itahanesque houses that line 
the hollow of the bay, marked the residence of the 
consular representative of Great Britain. 

From Volo a railway had been laid inland since 
the Greek occupation, running in a north-westerly 
direction for thirty-seven miles to Larissa, the 
modern, as it was also the ancient, capital of 
Thessaly ; and m a westerly direction for 100 miles 
to the terminus of Kalambaka immediately below 
the rocks of Meteora. So easy was it for the 
traveller, by the aid of these conveniences, to make 
that pilgrimage which fifty years earlier could only 
be accomplished -with a certainty of robbery and at 
the risk of life. On the way we passed for miles 
through the rich and generous plain of Thessaly, 
green at that season (April) with young corn, and 
renowned of old for its horse-breeding pastures, past 
Velestino, where Apollo once tended the flocks of 
King Admetus, and where stalwart young Greeks in 
frilled white petticoats, white woollen hose, and 
shoes with big woollen rosettes on their turned-up 
points, stalked up and down the station platform ; 
past Pharsaha (the modern Pharsalus), where the 
crash of legions decided the Empire of the World, 
and whence Caesar marched to the Capitol at Rome, 
while Pompey fled to the sands of Alexandria ; past 
Trikkala, where from the hallowed shrine of Aescula- 
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pius his two sons started forth for Troy ; through a 
country sacred in legend, eventful in history, fair to 
the eyesight. 

For over an hour before reaching our destination 
the mountain range bounding the plain on the north 
could be seen to terminate abruptly in a series of 
detached rocks and burly mountain-spurs, rearing 
their bare and contorted heads above the valley 
bottom, where in a wide pebbly bed the Peneius 
Furrowed his vagrant way. It was as though with 
a, monstrous scalpel knife the mountain had at some 
time been flayed alive, and then with strokes of a 
Iitan’s axe gashes had been hewn in the excoriated 
nass, and portions of it detached from the re- 
namder, the severed lumps upstanding in grotesque 
shapes of pinnacle and sugar loaf and columnar 
spire. At the foot of the principal cliff lies the trim 
iittle town of Kalambaka, the rock face, pitted and 
pocked with natural cavities, rising sheer behind it 
CO a height of over 1500 feet above the plain, A 
ittle to the right stands an even more uncommon 
orotherhood of rocks, projecting to a great height 
ike a cluster of megalithic and inconceivable boars’ 
cusks from the plain ; and on the summit of two of 
chese cones could be seen outlined against the sky 
ihe tiled roofs and towers of Hagia Trias (Holy 
Irinity) and Hagios Stephanos (St. Stephen), the 
:wo nearest monasteries of Meteora. It was at the 
atter, as both the easiest of access and the most 
3ommodious, that we proposed to spend the two 
Allowing nights. 

Starting on foot from the station, and preceded 
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an escort of soldiers and gendarmes, whose 
ices, provided for us by the courtesy of M. 
Dupis, the Prime Minister of Greece, we began 
egarding as superfluous, but ended by finding 
; useful, we left the town on our left, and com- 
ced a circuitous climb around the eastern base 
he rock that supports St. Stephen. For a 
I over an hour we continued the ascent through 
es of white mulbeiTies and plots laid out with 
3, succeeded, as we rose, by dwarf oaks, cytisus, 
hornbeam. The path was once a stone cause- 
which had fallen to pieces. At length, round- 
L corner at the top, we were suddenly confronted 
die monastery walls pierced ivith miniature 
ows, and severed from us by a narrow but deep 
m, some eighteen feet across, over which was 
died a bridge. The insecurity of the old days, 
gone by, was shown by an iron hook m the 
above the entrance, by which the drawbridge 
once hauled up, and only lowered for trusty 
irs. The modern structure was fixed and 
lanent. We entered the monastery, and m the 
ace of the Hegoumenos (Superior) were received 
lie venerable Father Sophronius, an elderly 
ieman with grey beard and benevolent smile, 
during our stay rendered us every possible 
ition, answered our irreproachable but to him 
telligible ancient Greek m still more irreproach- 
and to us equally unintelligible modern Greek, 
ided but declined to partake of our meals, and 
;-ery way comported himself as a meritorious 
pie of St. Basil. 
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The Monastery of St. Stephen was one of the 
largest and was still the richest of the monasteries 
of Meteora. It owned villages and vineyards and 
lands ; and with their endowments supported not 
only its own buildings and services, but schools and 
charities elsewhere. Under the Turkish rule the 
monasteries and their revenues were left intact, a 
prudent act of conciliation on the part of an alien 
race and religion. But the Greek Government, since 
it had entered into possession, was pursuing the 
policy of allowing the existing establishments to die 
out, after which time the monasteries themselves 
and the administration of their property should pass 
into the hands of the State. Out of twenty-four 
which once existed on the neighbouring rocks, only 
four were tenanted (m 1834 the number was seven) ; 
and where their inmates might in the Middle Ages 
be counted by hundreds, they could now be packed 
without difficulty into a third class railway carnage* 
Four caloyers only remained at St. Stephen as com- 
pared with 13 or 14 in Robert Curzon’s time ; but 
m the church I counted seats for thirty-two, and m 
the pronaos, or ante-chapel, seats for twenty-seven. 

The buildings of St. Stephen resembled m char- 
acter those of the other monasteries, although m 
some respects less remarkable. There are two By- 
zantine churches, an older and smaller building, 
containing a picture on which is marked the date 
387, and the main church, built of stone, which 
like all Greek churches consists of a parallelogram 
beneath a dome. There were no frescoes here upon 
the walls ; but, on the other hand, there was a 
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finely carved wooden iconostasis or altar screen, 
said to have been made in Russia, which is a marvel 
of delicate workmanship, and contains four icons, 
or sacred pictures, behind glass. A big glass chan- 
delier, the gift of some recent devotee in the year 
1867, hung from the dome, and smaller silver chan- 
deliers depended from the roof. Standing about 
were a number of lecterns, once manufactured in the 
monastery workshops, inlaid with ivory, wood, and 
mother-of-pearl ; and the bishop’s chair was also a 
masterpiece of wood-carving. In other parts of the 
monastery were the latchen and refectory ; a row 
of sixteen disused cells, opening out of a rickety 
wooden corridor ; the principal guest-chamber, which 
was given up to ourselves, and which contained two 
chromos of the then King and Queen of Greece on 
the walls ; and some rooms in which beds and quilts 
were actually provided for the entertainment of 
visitors. There is a picturesque irregularity in the 
extent, appearance, and arrangement of all these 
monasteries, in the red tiles of their roofs, in their 
small paved courts and vaulted passages, above all 
in their bizarre structuial adaptation to the rocky 
pinnacles upon which they have been reared. 

From a natural platform outside St. Stephen’s, a 
superb panorama is spread before the eye. Below 
stretches the verdant Thessalian plain, mile succeed- 
ing mile to a faint horizon, the white citadel of 
Tnkkala standing upon a little knoll m the middle 
distance. The pink stony trail of the Peneius 
meanders along the valley bottom ; and immediately 
below the mountain the trim rows of leafy vines 
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strike a contrast with the red roof-trees of Kalam- 
baka. When the eye leaves the plain and begins to 
ascend, every variety of hill and mountain scenery 
is outspread before it. First are green and sylvan 
acclivities ; then the pine-clad range of Kotziakas, 
with white snow-streaks amid the topmost firs ; 
above and beyond, range upon range of purest snow 
to where in the dim distance Tymphrestus rears his 
7600 feet of glittering stature against the sky. To 
the north the great range of Pindus mingles its snows 
with snowy clouds ; but with all deference to my 
eminent namesake, who wrote of the snow -clad 
summit of Olympus as towering above all others, 
I am compelled to state that under no conceivable 
circumstances could it be seen from any of the 
heights of Meteora. 

Early the next morning we started upon our walk 
to the more famous and even more peculiar monas- 
teries of the Great Meteora, called also Metamor- 
phosis or Transfiguration, and of St. Barlaam ; known 
to travellers as the places to which ascent can only 
be gamed by the uncommon method of a net at the 
end of a rope, whereby the visitor is or used to be 
hauled up a height of several hundred feet to the 
monastic eyrie on its isolated crag summit. 

On our way we were able to form a good impres- 
sion of these fantastic rock phenomena, and of the 
means by which they had probably been produced. 
Swept by deluges, torn by convulsions of nature, 
the ridge of conglomerate rocks which here pushes 
forward into the valley of the Peneius has towards 
its outer extremity been denuded of every particle 
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of vegetation ; while the more easily disintegrated 
and perishable portions of the rock have altogether 
disappeared, leaving only a series of detached and 
rounded pillars, severed from each other by deep 
gorges, and worn by the action of the weather into 
fanciful shapes of obelisk and pyramid and spire. 
These solitary rock-towers are grouped together in 
picturesque confusion in a space of ground the entire 
circuit of which is several miles in extent. Some of 
the smaller ones look like little mushrooms, poking 
up their tiny heads alongside of their more majestic 
brethren, who soar upwards with imposing bulk. It 
is on the top of the most inaccessible of these natural 
pillars that were reared the Aerial Monasteries of 
Meteora — ^very rightly so called — sometimes fitting 
as naturally to the summit of the rock as a thimble 
to the finger, elsewhere occupying a portion only of 
its surface. The only site m the world among those 
which I have visited that presents any similarity 
to Meteora is the sacred rock of Monserrat (Mons 
Serratus), near Barcelona ; although m the latter 
case the monastery is built not on the top of any of 
the bare needle-hke cones but m a hollow saddle 
between. In nature the only sight to which I can 
suggest any resemblance is that of a number of 
storks’ nests built, as I have often seen them, on the 
summit of tall steeples and minarets ; or, on a 
smaller scale, of a colony of penguins, each nesting 
on its solitary pillar of mud. The rocks of Meteora 
are further punctured by numerous crevices and 
caves, which were eagerly occupied by those anchor- 
ites who thought the social joys of a monastery too 
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lax a school for heaven, and who preferred to burrow 
in tiny holes approached only by rude ladders hang- 
ing upon the vertical cliff. Traces of several of these 
deserted habitations are visible, and of the frescoes 
with which the pious inmates adorned their comfort- 
less retreats. 

In the days of their prime, there were nearly 600 
monasteries existing in all parts of Greece at the time 
of the War of Independence, but these had dwindled 
m the middle of the century to not more than 150. 
They were, however, not learned brotherhoods, as 
some might imagine, but rather charitable and hos- 
pitable institutions. The Meteora Monasteries date 
from the Middle Ages, and their aerial sites were 
clearly selected for strategic purposes, the Mace- 
donian border having always been a favourite scene 
of pillage and plunder. 

A lovely walk of an hour and a half through a 
glade of mountain oaks, past the monastery of the 
Holy Trinity on its separate crag, and other aban- 
doned eyries on lower peaks, brought us to the great 
mass of rock, 1820 feet high, which is crowned by 
the buildings of the Great Meteora. Above us was 
a sheer scarp of rock, about one hundred feet high ; 
and upon this was reared a tower of about the same 
height culminating in a wooden shed, from which it 
was evident that the rope and net were worked. No 
signs, however, of these implements were forth- 
coming, and the holy fathers appeared to be in- 
different to our approach. We shouted and fired 
guns to no purpose; and it was not till after some 
minutes that a venerable face was protruded from 
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the aerial loft and communications were inter- 
changed. But not even then did the ascent at 
once become feasible ; for as there were only two 
monks in the monastery (in Robert Curzon’s time 
there were twenty), assistance was needed at the 
capstan to haul us up. Accordingly a series of rude 
ladders, attached together like the links of a chain, 
and whose lower end had hitherto been hitched up 
by a rope from aloft, were let down so that they 
fitted on to the top of another ladder reared against 
the rock from the ground. 

The upper ladders led to a small doorway in the 
rock, from which an alternative entrance to the 
monastery was provided by a staircase inside. 
When the ladders are hitched up, and the rope is 
coiled round the capstan, the monastery is absolutely 
inaccessible, and its inmates can bid defiance to any 
foe but cannon. The ladders furnish a most un- 
pleasant mode of ascent, as they are only loosely 
strung together, and flap against the perpendicular 
cliff with each movement of the climber. However, 
three of our escort with some gallantry swarmed up 
and disappeared into the hole m the rock. Pre- 
sently a big iron hook with something hanging from 
it was seen to descend from the pulley m the shed. 
When it reached the ground we saw that the some- 
thing was a rude cord net m which we were to 
ascend. This is spread out on the ground, a blanket 
is stretched upon it, the visitor takes his seat on the 
blanket with his legs curled up to his chin, the outer 
meshes of the net are caught up over his head and 
strung upon the iron hook, a shout is raised, and 
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like a trussed quail he suddenly finds himself con- 
tracted into a ball and being drawn upwards into 
the air, spinning slowly round and sometimes softly 
colliding against the rock. When he gets to the 
top — ^the ascent lasting from one and a quarter to 
one and three-quarter minutes — ^he is laid hold of 
by two brawny monks, hauled into the shed, and 
unrolled upon the floor. Down go the hook and 
net again, and up comes the next visitor. Robert 
Curzon said the height of the lift was 150 feet ; but 
my guide, who declared he had measured it with 
some English travellers, protested it was 250. The 
sensation is not a disagreeable one, and the rope is so 
sound and strong as to disarm any fear of accident ; 
but when it has completely filled the capstan, and 
begins to form another reel, there is a nasty kink 
which brings your heart into your mouth as the jar 
reaches you in the net. When we reach the top we 
see that the rope passes over a pulley and is wound 
round a windlass or wooden drum, which is made 
to xevolve by four long capstan bars, with one or 
two men pushing at each. Women are not allowed 
to enter the monastery, and some English ladies 
belonging to a recent party of visitors had been 
obliged to remain below while their companions 
were hauled up. 

The Hegoumenos Poly carp, an estimable old 
gentleman, not unlike the amiable Sophronius in 
appearance, received us and did the honours. He 
showed us the two churches of the monastery, the 
largest of which, built in stone with inland courses 
of brick, contains a richly gilded iconostasis, while 
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its walls are embellished from floor to roof with full- 
length frescoes or ‘medallions of saints, and with an 
elaborate painting of the tortures of several holy- 
martyrs, who are being beaten, stabbed, impaled, 
torn asunder, or m other ways forcibly but tediously 
deprived of the vital spark. There is something 
solemn and even beautiful about the dim interior 
with its dark blue colouring, its peering fresco faces, 
its ancient furniture, and the glimmer of its gilded 
screen. Outside the church are suspended the 
wooden and iron semandrons, which take the place 
of bells m the Greek monasteries. They consist of 
either rudely shaped boards, which are struck with 
mallets or hammers to summon the monks to 
prayer, or of iron tyres shaped into a semi-hoop. 
In the walls of the monastery may be seen embedded 
plates of that famous glazed earthenware which was 
baked m the mediaeval kilns of Rhodes. 

Hence, upon inquiring for the hbrary, we were 
conducted by the Hegoumenos into a number of 
dark and fusty chambers, whose racks were filled 
only with worthless copies of the classics and Scrip- 
tures, from which no later Curzon could hope to 
glean the rich harvest that was all but reaped by 
his predecessor in 1834!, the more valuable contents 
having either been parted with ere now or been in- 
ventoried by the State.^ It was here that Robert 
Curzon purchased for many pieces of gold two 

^ In 1913, however, a member of the Freneh Byzantine Society dis- 
covered in one of the Meteora Monasteries — ^hidden by some old monk m 
a kind of catacomb, the entrance to winch was concealed by a huge oak 
cupboard — a cache of more than 1000 ancient Greek 1\ISS , including 
mediaeval copies of Homer, Hesiod, and other Greek ■writers 
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manuscripts of the Gospels, of great rarity and 
beauty, but was prevented from carrying them off 
by the greedy squabbles of the monks. Still, how- 
ever, there reposes m the British Museum a solitary 
MS., the bequest of his daughter, which, according 
to an accompanying note from her father, had 
escaped the notice of the monks when they turned 
out his bag in the courtyard of the monastery and 
insisted on retrieving its two principal treasures. 

Next we were shown the treasury, a smaller 
apartment, where a row of wooden chests contained 
vestments of rich old brocade, an exquisitely carved 
cross in olive wood, reliquaries containing sacred 
objects, among them the vinegar and sponge that 
were offered to Christ upon the Cross, and a row of 
silver embossed caskets, which upon being opened 
revealed through an aperture the brown cranium of 
some eminent saint or martyr, one of them being 
pointed out to us as the skull of the Emperor John 
Cantacuzene who, like Domitian and Charles V., 
elected in later life to exchange an Emperor’s crown 
for the monastic cowl. The refectory of Meteora is 
a gloomy crypt-hke apartment, with a circular stone 
table m an apse at the end, at which the Hegoumenos 
once presided ; the kitchen has a vast circular fire- 
place on the floor, and a domed roof with a single 
orifice blackened and encrusted with the soot of 
ages. We also saw the bakehouse, the wine-cellar, 
where is a portentous empty hogshead like a minia- 
ture Great Tun of Heidelberg, the guest-chamber, 
where we were entertained with anisette, coffee, 
and Turkish delight; wrote our names in both 
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English and Greek in the visitors’ book, and were 
presented with a history of the monastery by the 
learned Polycarp, and with lithographed prints of 
an ancient engraving of the crag cloisters of Meteora. 
The Transfiguration was once the principal and 
wealthiest of all these monasteries, but we found it 
in a state of pitiable decline, and the cultured Poly- 
carp appeared to share with two companions the 
monopoly of its faded splendour. 

From here we went to St. Barlaam, reared in very 
similar fashion upon a neighbouring but even more 
isolated cone, whose top it completely covered. 
Formerly there was a bridge across the chasm that 
separates this rock from the mainland ; but it had 
been destroyed, and access was only gained either 
by the jointed ladder apparatus, which was here 
longer, but less disposed to oscillate than at the 
Metamorphosis, or by the rope and net apparatus 
which descended from an even greater height, de- 
scribed by Curzon as 222 feet, but declared by our 
guide to be 340. Certainly it took double the time 
— a full three minutes — ^to ascend or descend, and 
the rotatory process in mid-air would not be exhilarat- 
ing to a weak head. We only found two occupants 
of St. Barlaam (in 1834 there were fourteen), the 
Hegoumenos being away ; and one of these, if pos- 
sessed of all the monastic virtues, effectively con- 
cealed them beneath the visage of a quite uncom- 
mon desperado. The appearance of these last two 
surviving heirs of St. Basil was in keeping with that 
of their monastery, which, though once the neatest 
and most comely, was rapidly falling to pieces. 
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Nevertheless, one or two garden plots, with flowers 
and fruit trees and cypress spires, still gave it an 
appearance which the others lacked ; while from a 
centre loggia or portico was a noble outlook over 
hill and valley. The church contained less gilding 
than the Great Meteora ; but the death of the sainted 
Ephraim, whose departure from this world appears 
to have been witnessed by a large congregation of 
admirers, was depicted upon its walls, and a silver 
box contained what I am not prepared to deny was 
the veritable hand of the great Chrysostom. Here, 
as at the Transfiguration, we returned the hospitality 
of our hosts by dropping a gold piece into the alms- 
box of the church, from which I do not doubt that 
it was very speedily extracted by the holy brethren. 
The library of St. Barlaam contained 1000 volumes 
in Robert Curzon’s time, the majority of no great 
value ; but here, too, he had a failure, being unable 
to persuade the monks to part with their few 
treasures. Later collectors were more successful ; 
but the modern visitor, if he happens to be a biblio- 
phile, need cherish no expectations. 

No visitors’ book was forthcoming at this monas- 
tery, and the more respectable of the two monks was 
very anxious that we should inscribe our names in a 
volume containing the official lists of previous occu- 
pants of its monastic cells. This amiable falsehood 
we declined to perpetrate ; and, committing our- 
selves once again to the tender mercies of the 
capstan and the net, we were pushed out over the 
precipice, and lowered with comfortable precision 
on to terra Jirma. 
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ON THE NILE 

Push offj and [standing] well in order smite 
The sounding furrows. 

Tennyson, Ulysses. 

And all the way, to gmde their ehime. 

With falhng oars they kept the time. 

A. MABVEiiii, Bermudas. 

The noise comes in violent shocks of sound across 
the still levels of the river. A big dahabeah is being 
propelled by the standing rowers up the stream. 
In two lines abreast they stand to work the huge 
oars, and with each jerk they repeat the cry. They 
are standing on inclined planks, and they take three 
or four steps forward as they dip the long sweeps 
into the water, and the same number backwards as 
they pull through the stroke. Both movements 
are made to the accompaniment of a chorus chanted 
in unison by the crew in response to, or in repetition 
of a note given by the Kekevan]^, who is often him- 
self one of their number. They do not, like the 
ancient Greeks, time the rowing by the KeXeva-fia. 
There is little of music and not much of rhythm in 
the performance. They shout the loudest when the 
strain is hardest ; and the singing is meant not to 
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mark the time so much as to excite and inspirit the 
rowers. 

Presently another great dahaheah surges into 
view. It catches up the leader and they begin to 
race. The rival crews run forwards and backwards 
on the sloping planks with redoubled ardour ; the 
air IS rent with their vociferous cries ; the perspira- 
tion rolls from the brows and shines on the polished 
skins of the straining men; and the two boats leap 
forward like greyhounds through the water. With 
a mighty effort the victory is won by one of the two 
competitors. As it forges ahead the shouting sud- 
denly dies down ; hoarse laughter peals across the 
river surface : and presently we hear only the 
measured dip of the two sets of oars, the victors and 
the vanquished, as they plunge and replunge m the 
silent stream. 



II 


ON THE HELLESPONT 

The hght that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream. 

Wordsworth. 

Now fades the ghmmenng landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

T. Gray, Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

After exploring the ruins of Troy, we had visited 
the tumuli of Achilles and Patroclus, which were 
probably not tombs at all. We had halted at the 
tumulus of Ajax, to which, if this indeed be the site, 
Homer directly refers. Our route lay through the 
village of Ophrynium to Erenkeui. It was nearly 
half an hour before sundown. The waters of the 
Aegean and the Hellespont shone like aluminium in 
the lustrous setting of sky and sea. 

Out to the west, across the smooth and glimmer- 
ing surface, a golden haze appeared to swim between 
the farthermost sea-line and the heavens, when sud- 
denly, from this diaphanous belt of mist and hght 
combined, a conical shape detached itself and soared 
into the air. By slow degrees, as the sky became 
more richly illumined by the dying hght, and as the 
pink flush overspread and tinged the waters, the 
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outline gained in sharpness, in clearness, in beauty. 
The shadowy pyramid was transformed into a vast 
and shining form ; a girdle of amethysts encircled 
its waist ; the breath of beauty fanned its radiant 
shoulders ; its head was crowned with a diadem of 
rubies and pearls. It was the marble peak of Athos 
peering across a hundred miles of ocean. 

Not for long did the fairy vision last. Presently, 
as the light waned, the mountain lost its shape, its 
sides became blurred and were merged m spectral 
vapours ; the lilac changed to lavender, and the 
lavender faded to grey ; the crimson became red, 
the red became rose, and the rose turned ashen-pale. 
Faint and yet fainter the outline dwindled until it 
was swallowed up in the creeping shadows, and 
finally disappeared altogether from view. Where 
but a few minutes before had been the magic of the 
rainbow and a glory as from the opened doors of 
heaven, a pall seemed to have been let down by in- 
visible ropes from the firmament, and a dim and 
soundless quietude enveloped the scene. 

I saw how all the trembling ages past, 

Moulded to her by deep and deeper breath, 

Neared to the hour when Beauty breathes her last. 

And knows herself in death ! 



Ill 


DRINK 

Not the first sparkle of the desert spnng, 

Nor Burgundy in all its sunset glow, 

After long travel, ennui, love, or slaughter. 

Vie with the draught of hock and soda water. 

Bybon, Don Juan, Canto II , st 180. 

Many poets of diverse nationalities, Horace, Saadi, 
Omar Khayyam, and, among our own countrymen, 
Herrick, Congreve, Burns, have sung the praise of 
liquor, and have commended its timely use as a 
factor in good fellowship or en3oyment. An interest- 
ing anthology might be, perhaps has been, composed 
of the glorification of wine m verse. But I have 
often been struck by the paucity of such references 
in works of travel ; albeit in that sphere the occa- 
sional stimulus of drink, spirituous, alcoholic, or 
otherwise, is apt to be not merely a source of 
pleasure but an element m success. As a traveller 
— ^not the modern traveller, whose progress is punc- 
tuated by a meteoric succession of motors, trams, 
steamboats, and hotels — ^but the old-time traveller, 
who covered great distances on horse or mule or 
camelback, or maybe on foot, pushed ahead through 
long and exciting marches, carrying with him what- 
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ever he must eat or drink, how much turned on the 
resources of the commissariat or the contents of the 
canteen ! When at the end of the day he sat down 
or lay down to take his hard-earned, and perhaps 
self-cooked, meal, with what beverage was he to 
wash it down ? 

If a man is marching with a caravan, where his 
impedimenta are carried either on the backs of 
animals or, as m Africa, on the heads of native 
porters, or, as in many parts of the East, slung on 
poles or from the shoulders of men ; still more, if 
there is no limit but that of expense or supplies to 
the size of the party, we may be sure that the cases 
of wine or spirits will be there m sufficient quantity ; 
that these will be broached at the end of the day, 
and that, after an exceptional spell of exertion, the 
corks will fly and the day’s toil will be rehearsed to 
this merry tune. I have noticed that the French m 
particular, who are admirable travellers, never travel 
without champagne ; and when I was marching m 
their company, m the interior of Annam and Cam- 
bodia, either tramping on foot or carried in a litter 
through the soaking ram, it was always a compensa- 
tion to know that the Moet would be forthcoming 
when the day’s labour was over and the halt was 
called. And even m older records of sport and 
adventure, when comfort was less diffused and the 
standard of relaxation more strict, we find that 
the veteran explorer, a Stanley or a Baker, was 
never without these resources, to be used on rare 
occasions either to celebrate achievement, or for 
medicinal purposes, or to overcome fatigue. 
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I incline, however, to the belief that the reason 
for which so little mention is made of this legitimate 
solace in travel pages is that the traveller likes to 
credit himself with an endurance even more Spartan 
than is justified by the facts. But supposing he is 
either moving too quickly or with too small a follow- 
ing to be able to indulge in such luxuries ; supposing, 
for instance — ^to take two opposite extremes — ^he is 
either riding chapar in Persia, seventy miles or more 
a day on hired horses, or is climbing Everest or 
making a dash for the Pole, what is he to do ? He 
has, of course, his flask of brandy or whisky, or 
whatever spirit he may prefer. But beyond that, 
he must live m anticipation of the good time that is 
to come. For him are the joys, not of fruition, but 
of hope. 

But how great these are, and what varied forms 
they may assume ! One man will dream of one type 
of future enjoyment for his thirsting gullet, another 
of another. I once asked Roald Amundsen, the 
Norwegian explorer, who cut in ahead of our brave 
Scott and his companions and got first to the South 
Pole, what was the particular food or drink that 
filled his imagination during that fearful ordeal, or 
would have pleased him most had he suddenly been 
able to conjure it into existence. He repHed that 
all the while he was longing for a cup of hot coffee 
and a plate of bread and butter. 

Lord Byron, whom I have quoted at the head of 
this chapter, would apparently have called for hock 
and soda (I believe, by the way, the above to be the 
first mention of soda water in English verse) — ^and 
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there is something to be said for his selection. But 
for the traveller in remote parts, who cannot be 
burdened with over-heavy loads, the double in- 
gredients may be too bulky to carry, while they 
suggest, even in imagination, rather too dilettante 
a drink. 

If I may relate my own humble experience, when 
I was galloping for nine long days from Meshed to 
Teheran, getting up in the darkness of the night long 
before sunrise, and riding through the heat of the 
day, with no more liquid than the contents of a flask 
in one of my holsters, I used to think fondly of the 
prospective amenities of the British Legation, and 
to murmur to myself the magic incantation : 
“ Wolff’s Champagne.” ^ When at length I rode 
exhausted into the Legation Compound, and a 
friendly secretary asked me what I would like, I 
answered without the slightest hesitation, “ Wolff’s 
Champagne.” And I got it ! 

During my travels in the Pamirs in 1894, I had 
run out of liquor altogether, and sometimes felt the 
want of some stimulant in face of the cruel cold at 
night and in the early dawn, and of the scorching 
sun at noontide. Finally I turned back towards 
India, crossed the shallow trough of the Baroghil 
Pass, and came down on the upper waters of the 
Yarkhun River, which m its later course is variously 
known as the Mastu], Chitral, and Kunar River, and 
eventually flows into the Kabul River at Jellalabad. 
Opposite me gleamed the frozen cataract of the 

1 Sir H. Drummond Wolff, whose guest I was to be, was at that time 
the Bntish Mmister at Teheran 
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Great Chatiboi glacier, just as though some vast 
Niagara, pouring down from the skies, had suddenly 
been congealed in its descent, and converted into 
pinnacles and towers of ice. I was expecting to join 
my friend Younghusband, and to march with him 
to Chitral. But I felt sure that as soon as I crossed 
the frontier and entered the territory of British 
India, he would send out some one to meet me and 
guide me to his camp. 

Sure enough, as I rode down the grassy slopes, 
I saw coming towards me in the distance the figure 
of a solitary horseman. It was Younghusband’s 
native servant. At that moment I would have 
given a kingdom, not for champagne or hock and 
soda, or hot coffee, but for a glass of beer ! He 
approached and salaamed. I uttered but one word, 
“ Beer.” Without a moment’s hesitation, he put 
his hand in the fold of his ^inic and drew therefrom 
a bottle of Bass. Happy forethought ! O Prince 
of hosts ! Most glorious moment I Even now, at 
this distance of time, it shines like a ruddy beacon 
in the retrospect of thirty years gone by. 

Furthermore, m this belated tribute have I not 
done something to remove the stigma of another 
British poet ? 

O Beer, O Hodgson, Guinness, AIlsop, Bass ^ 

Names that should be on every infant’s tongue. 

Shall days and months and years and centuries pass. 
And still your merits be unrecked, unsung ? 

No, Calverley, no ! Let me, at any rate, be 
innocent of your hitherto well-merited reproach ! 
My withers shall remain for ever unwrung ! 



IV 

A DUEL 

Honour pricks me on. Yea, but how if honour prick me off when 
I come on ? how then ? Can honour set to a leg ? no or an arm ? 
no. or take a^\ ay the grief of a wound ? no. Honour hath no skill 
m surgery, then? no. 

SnAKSPKAnt;, King Henri/ IV., Part I. Act V. Sc. 1. 

I could not love thee, dear, so much. 

Loved I not honour more. 

Richard LovrLAcr, To Lucasta 

We had foregathered at Jerusalem. It was a quite 
aecidental combination. Five young men, drawn 
to Palestine by the lure of travel, bent upon seeing 
and enjoying all that they could. They included a 
wealthy young American, two English clerg}’’men, 
one of them a curate in the East End of London, a 
Harvard student from U.S.A., and a young English 
traveller, to wit, myself. We had abundance of 
spirits, sound health, no cares, and a passion to 
explore and to enjoy. It was m the year 1883. 

We saw and did all the familiar and some un- 
familiar things in Palestine. We bathed m the 
Jordan and the Sea of Galilee. Making the trip to 
Jericho, we assisted in a native fantasia organised 
there in honour of J. M. Cook, the head of the 
famous firm of Thomas Cook & Sons, who was just 
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then opening up Palestine as an area of his agencies, 
and whom we saw hoisted round the camp at night 
with a torchlight procession by a crowd of shrieking 
Arabs, grateful for the anticipated fall of manna in 
the wilderness which he was expected to ensure. I 
doubt if Jericho had seen any more curious sight 
since its walls fell down some considerable time ago. 

Together we climbed Ebal and Gerizim, Tabor 
and Carmel. Together we bought exquisitely en- 
amelled tiles at Damascus, having a raffle and cast- 
ing dice for four lovely pieces, because none of us 
had the money to buy the lot except the American, 
who, of course, won the competition. Together we 
were photographed on horseback on the great stone, 
partially hewn, but still unsevered from its quarry 
bed, at Baalbek. 

At Beyrout we took passage in a densely crowded 
Austrian Lloyd boat, where we five were crammed 
into a single cabin of small dimensions. The eti- 
quette of behaviour on this boat was prescribed by 
the following polite admonition, which was posted 
m more than one conspicuous place in the ship ; 

Passengers having a right to be treated like persons of 
education will, no doubt, conform themselves to the rules 
of good society by respecting their fellow-travellers, and 
paying a due regard to the fair sex. 

Being young and gallant, we endeavoured faith- 
fully to observe both parts of this injunction. But 
we avenged ourselves on the Company which had 
incarcerated us in this marine Black Hole in the 
following ingenious fashion. The American student 
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had a very good tenor voice, and had been a chorus- 
leader at Harvard, of all the songs and chants of 
which admirable institution he was an acknow- 
ledged master. Nightly, our party, known as the 
Goats — in contradistinction to the remainder of 
the passengers, whose higher level of piety and de- 
corum entitled them to be called the Sheep — gave 
an open-air concert on deck, of which the most 
popular feature was an American student song (sung 
to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne ”), each verse being 
given out in advance by the Choragus, and then 
shouted in lusty unison by the entire audience. I 
remember some verses of this jovial lay. 

There was a farmer had two sons, 

And these two sons were brothers * 

Josephus was the eldest’s name, 

Bohuncus was the other’s. 

Now these two boys had suits of clothes 
They bought for Easter Sunday , 

Josephus wore his all the week, 

Bohuncus on the Monday. 

Now these two boys had an old horse, 

And this old horse was blind ; 

Josephus rode him up before, 

Bohuncus down behind 

Now these two brothers died at last. 

It grieves me sore to teU, 

Josephus up to heaven went, 

Bohuncus down to . 

This finale was yelled with extreme gusto by 
every one on board, except the missionaries, who 
usually retired before the climax was reached. 
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Our revenge upon the Company was effected by 
the introduction nightly of an improvised stanza 
reflecting upon the scant hospitality of the vessel 
and the disgraceful overcrowding of which we were 
the victims. I recall one of these verses : 

These brothers sailed in an Austrian Lloyd, 

They never will again • 

Josephus had five in his berth, 

Bohuncus was with ten. 

Other verses were even more calumnious. 

At Rhodes, an enchanting place, we wondered 
how any one could ever have imagined that the 
famous bronze Colossus actually straddled across 
the mouth of the harbour, which is several hundred 
yards in width, so that sailing ships were said to have 
entered between his legs. Even our own Shaks- 
peare may have shared the popular illusion when he 
wrote : 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs. 

The error was the more inexplicable since the 
shattered fragments of the Colossus, after its over- 
throw by an earthquake, lay for nearly nine hundred 
years on the ground on one side of the entrance, 
where it had fallen. 

From Smyrna we chartered a special train to 
visit the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, the patient 
explorer of which, Mr. Wood, I afterwards met at 
Constantinople. 

Landing at Chanak on the Asiatic shore of the 
Hellespont — destined more than thirty years later 
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to be a name of sueli grave portent to British arms 
— ^we investigated the sites of Bounarbashi and His- 
sarlik, rival claimants to the title of “ Windy Troy”, 
and had little hesitation in pronouncing in favour of 
Schliemann’s hypothesis ; although it was difficult 
either to imagine the relatively insignificant mound 
of Hissarhk, not eighty feet in height — ^notwith- 
standing that it w'as the site of seven superimposed 
cities — as once crowned with the “ topless towers of 
Ilium ”, or to believe, with a later poet than Marlowe, 
that here, 

Ilion like a mist rose into towers. 

At Constantinople we saw all the sights. We 
visited the mosques ; wc attended the mid-day ser- 
vice at St. Sofia and gazed from a gallery at the long 
line of worshippers far down below, bending to and 
fro, bowing, kneeling, and touching the ground with 
their foreheads, with almost machme-like regularity, 
while the deep tones of the Iman rang tlirough the 
vaulted spaces, and the wild and dissonant responses 
of the readers m the diJekeh, or reading pulpit, filled 
the dome with strange and long-drawn echoes. We 
saw the Dancing Dervishes at Galata, and the Howl- 
ing Dervishes at Scutari (not by any means the only 
ones I have met), where also the prostrate forms of 
the worshippers, including tiny children, were walked 
upon by the Iman, an individual of no mean size; 
we rowed up the Golden Horn, and we rode round 
the Byzantine walls of the Old City ; we attended 
the Selamhk and saw the cowering form of Abdul 
Hamid in his phaeton, fenced in Avith mounted 
guards ; and of course we chaffered m the bazaars. 
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At Constantinople we separated, to return to 
England by different routes. But hereby hangs my 
little tale, which gives its title to this slender excerpt 
from a forgotten diary. The quintet who had 
journeyed so long and so happily together, but whose 
ways in life were henceforward to be so divergent, 
entered into a solemn pledge to meet in the East 
End of London at the hospitable board of one of 
the two clergymen on a given date in June. No 
engagement, however important, no counter-attrac- 
tion, however great, was to induce any one of the 
five to abstain from the tryst. He was to suffer all 
the penalties of the damned if he were to fail. 

On the appointed day m June four of us assembled 
at the luncheon-table of the cleric. But the gay 
American was absent ; nor had any letter or tele- 
gram been received from him to explain or excuse 
his defalcation. We drank his health, but con- 
demned his desertion. 

Some weeks later he walked into my lodgings in 
London. I seized him warmty by the hand, only 
to elicit a long and excruciating howl of pain. Then 
for the first time I observed that his right arm was 
bound to his side. Upon my inquiring what had 
befallen him to account for his shocking breach of 
trust, he replied that on that very day he had been 
engaged in fighting a duel, from which he had 
emerged the vanquished. He told me the story. 
From Constantinople he had drifted to Pans, where, 
being m a dancing-saloon with a lady partner at 
midnight, he had had an encounter with an insolent 
Frenchman, who had mistaken him for an Enghsh- 

2 a 
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man — ^we were not very popular in Paris at that 
time — and had gratuitously picked a quarrel with 
him. The Frenchman had trodden deliberately 
upon the dress of the lady ; whereupon the American 
squire, resenting the affront, had charged the French- 
man with having intentionally besmirched the skirts 
of his companion. The insolent Frenchman had 
replied that the dress of the lady could not be more 
soiled than was her character, upon which the in- 
trepid American had at once, and very properly, 
knocked him down. 

This was of course followed by a challenge to a 
duel, and my American friend, who had never held 
a rapier or fired a shot in anger in his lifcj found him- 
self committed to this unwelcome form of encounter. 
The choice of arms fell to his opponent, who natur- 
ally selected the weapon with which his countrymen 
were most familiar. The place of combat was fixed 
for a spot just across the frontier m the territories 
either of Belgium or Luxemburg — I forget which. 
My friend spent the short interval m t along lessons 
in the esaime, but he had not advanced far in his 
studies when the fatal day arrived. His fencing 
master, who might have been a pupil of Dr. John- 
son,^ had, however, advised him to make up for any 
lack of science or sldll by dashing in, and if possible 
wounding his adversary before the latter had realised 
the nature of the assault. This was, I believe, the 

^ “ When a duel begins it is supposed there may be an equality, because 
it is not always skill that prevails It depends much on presence of nund, 
nay, on accidents The ivind may be in a man’s face He may fall. 
Many such tlungs may decide the superiority” (Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, by J Boswell, September 19, 1773) 
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plan which, some years later, enabled the worthy 
French Premier, M. Floquet, to get the better of that 
fiery Napoleon of the music-halls. General Boulanger, 
in the duel to which the latter had challenged him. 
The civilian pricked the soldier in the face before the 
latter knew where he was ; and from that hour the 
fate of the adventurer may be said to have been 
sealed. 

My American friend contemplated a similar 
manoeuvre. He described to me the scene in a pine- 
wood, the measured ground, the attendant seconds, 
the opening formalities, his own desperate trepida- 
tion. Wlien the signal was given he rushed in with 
a terrific lunge. But, as he explained to me, his 
next, and that an immediate sensation, was finding 
his opponent’s weapon sticking right through his 
right arm between the shoulder and the elbow. 
The duel was over, honour was satisfied ; the heroes 
of this idiotic drama shook hands ; and my friend 
returned to Pans to be nursed of his wound. 

Hence his failure to attend the reunion banquet 
in the East End of London. My poor friend must 
have been predestined to disaster, for he was 
drowned a little while later, when bathing off the 
Mexican coast. 
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DISCOVERIES 


Wc ^vc^c the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea 

ConnniDGn, Ancient Manner. 

And things are not vhat they seem. 

LoNG^^Lno^^, Psalm of Life. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the era of dis- 
covery is over, and that no more secrets of history 
or nature are to be wrested from the face of the 
earth by the observant pilgrim. Travel is still the 
science of the unexpeeted and the unknow, at least 
to those who know how to pursue it; and it is far 
from necessary to go either to Lhasa or Timbuctoo 
m order to learn things that one has never pre- 
viously imagined, or to see sights of uncommon 
novelty and interest. 

In the course of many years of travel, I never 
made so many discoveries as during the first journey 
that I took, when a very young man, to Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria. There seemed, indeed, to be 
something m the atmosphere of those countries that 
was peculiarly favourable to this sort of explora- 
tion ; and I can still recall the delight with which 

day after day I saw new planets swim into my ken — 
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planets of the very existence or place of which in the 
geographical firmament I had not previously been 
aware. 

I had received some measure of preparation for 
my subsequent discoveries by a preliminary tour in 
Egypt, where, from the day on which I landed, these 
experiences began. Thus at Alexandria, where I 
had always been led to believe that the great 
Pompey had been murdered and his body left 
exposed on the beach, I made the immediate dis- 
covery that Pompey’s Pillar had nothing to do with 
the real Pompey, but was an old Egyptian shaft 
fitted with a capital and base of inferior classical 
design by another and obscure Pompey, two hundred 
and fifty years later, in honour of the Emperor 
Diocletian. This did not disturb me greatly ; 
because I had already realised that Cleopatra’s two 
needles, one of which had been transferred to 
America and the other to London, had never been 
threaded by that fascinating lady, and had, indeed, 
been set up at least 1800 years before she was born. 
And if Cleopatra was to be made the victim of a 
clumsy he, why not Pompey also ? 

But my discoveries about Cleopatra did not end 
here ; for when I saw her portrait, carved on the 
back wall of the Temple of Denderah, I realised 
either that her beauty must have been as great a 
mystery as that of Mary Queen of Scots, or else that 
the Egyptian portrait-sculptors of the day were very 
inferior artists (probably this particular artist never 
saw the Queen, and produced a merely conventional 
profile), or that the recorded history of her triumphs 
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must be a myth. Anyhow, it was a discovery ; 
although it did not alter my personal conviction 
that Cleopatra was a very beautiful woman, that 
her skin was white, whether her hair was light or 
dark, and that her features were pure Greek (why, 
indeed, seeing that she came of a Greek stock who 
propagated the race by close intermarriage, should 
she have been anything else ?), and that the woman 
who beguiled both Caesar and Antony, ruining the 
one and very nearly ruining the other, was worthy 
of her achievements.^ 

^ Plutarch declared that her beauty was not exceptional, but that her 
charms were irresistible Shakspeare, who was very uncertain about the 
complexion of Afncan peoples (c g Othello) described her as “ tawny ” 
and as “ a gipsy ” Her face on contemporary coins and in the uncertain 
Bntish Museum bust does not suggest great beauty 

I have often wondered why the last scene but one in Cleopatra’s life has 
not been made the subject of some great artist’s brush Alexandna had 
fallen to the arms of Octavian , the Queen had retired to the Monument 
or Tower near to the Temple of Isis, •where she had stored her treasure and 
which was her last place of refuge , Antony, who, on recemng a false 
rumour of her death, had stabbed himself and was a dying man, asked, 
when he heard that Cleopatra still lived, to be taken to her He was 
earned thither in the arms of his servants. Let Plutarch describe the 
remainder of the scene 

“ Cleopatra would not suffer the door to be opened , but a cord being 
let down from the -window, Antony was fastened to it, and she, -with her 
two women (Iras and Charmian) drew him up Nothing, as they who were 
present observed, could possibly be more affecting than that spectacle. 
Antony covered "with blood and in the agonies of death, hoisted up by a 
rope, and stretching out his hands to Cleopatra, while he was suspended 
for a considerable time in the air For it was with the greatest difficulty 
they drew him up, though Cleopatra herself exerted all her strength, 
straining every nerve, and distorting every feature m ith the -violence of the 
effort , wlule those who stood below endeavoured to animate and encourage 
her, and seemed to partake in all the toil and all the emotions that she felt. 
\Mien she had drawn him up and laid him on a bed, as she stood over him 
she rent her clothes, beat and wounded her breast, and, wiping the blood 
from his disfigured countenance, called him her lord, her emperor, her 
husband.” 
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Furthermore, I comforted myself by the reflec- 
tion that the Egyptian atmosphere had never been 
very favourable to truth. In the book of Exodus 
there are traces of exaggeration, if not worse. 
Herodotus, the Father of History, had made some 
startling discoveries in Egypt and had been told a 
good many lies by the Egyptians ; he had also 
himself told a few more, and perhaps this had set 
the ball rolling ; so that Egypt had acquired a 
reputation in these respects which it was necessary 
to sustain, and which, I am bound to say, its in- 
habitants up to the latest hour have never done 
anything to impair. 

From that time forward I never felt or expressed 
astonishment at any discovery of the kind which I 
was fortunate enough to make, but merely recorded 
it with delight m my note-book. For instance, 
when I came to Assouan I found with no surprise 
that the First Cataract of the Nile, even as it then 
existed, was not a cataract at all, but only a rapid 
a few yards wide, with a fall in 150 yards of not 
more than six or seven feet. But then Herodotus 
also made a discovery about this same cataract ,• 


I have given Langhorne’s translation rather than that of Sir Thomas 
North, because, though less picturesque, it is closer to the original 

Shakspeare, it is true, basing himself on Plutarch, has faithfully repro- 
duced this scene, with such literary embellishments as only Shakspeare 
could add But Avhat a subject for the painter’s art — ^first the ascent, and 
then the death-scene — ^the dying man and the doomed woman exchanging 
the last agonies of defeat and impending separation, the embraces for 
which he had rmned himself and bartered an Empire, but which have 
made their guilty love a Krrjixa els del I She was thirty-nine — ^he was 
fifty-three, a year younger than Caesar had been when the latter first 
became her lover, eighteen years before. 
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for hereabouts were his two famous hills of Crophi 
and Mophi, between which lay the unfathomable 
fountains of the Nile. 

It was not, however, till I passed on to Palestine 
and Syria that I realised that there the real field of 
original discovery lay. Already I knew enough to 
be aware that the roses of Sharon were not roses, 
that the Palestine lilies of the field which “ toiled 
not neither did they spin ” were not lilies, and that 
the milk and honey with which the country w^as 
reported to flow, were neither the produce of the 
cow nor the manufacture of the bee. But this 
knowledge was nothing to that which I was destined 
in a few weeks to acquire. 

Some of these discoveries were quite innocent, 
and were no doubt the result of culpable previous 
ignorance on my ovn part. For instance, when I 
climbed to the Place of Sacnfice on Mount Carmel, 
which I had fondly imagined to be a grassy eminence 
on the summit of a lofty hill overlooking the Medi- 
terranean, whence the servant of the prophet saw 
arising “a little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s 
hand,” it was a genuine discovery to learn that the 
actual site (which cannot, I believe, be disputed) was 
at the south-east and landward extremity of a 
ridge, twelve miles long, from which neither Haifa 
nor Acre could be seen, and where only a little patch 
of sea was visible to the w^est and south at the 
distance of many miles. 

Again I had been a good deal disappointed with 
the sight of the River Jordan, which I crossed at 
Jericho without dismounting from my horse — ^it was 
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little larger than a brook. But I waited for 
Damascus, knowing that Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, were better than all the waters 
of Israel. That they might easily be, though I 
found them to be only swift but narrow snow-fed 
rivulets, flowing through the town to which they 
supply water for every use. Even when I read my 
Kmglake, whom I believed to be a truthful man, I 
hardly recovered my confidence : 

This Holy Damascus, this “ Earthly Paradise ” of the 
Prophet, so fair to the eyes that he dared not trust himself 
to tarry m her blissful shades, she is a city of hidden palaces, 
of copses, and gardens, and fountains, and bubbling streams 
The juice of her lips is the gushing and ice-cold torrent that 
tumbles from the snowy sides of Anti-Lebanon. Close 
along on the river’s edge, through seven sweet miles of 
rustling boughs and deepest shade, the city spreads out her 
whole length ; as a man falls flat, face forward, on the 
brook that he may drink and drink again, so Damascus, 
thirsting for ever, lies down with her lips to the stream 
and clmgs to its rushing waters. 

I always thought this very beautiful. But I 
found that the beauty lay in the exquisite music of 
Eothen rather than in the scene itself. 

It was, however, in respect of the established 
sacred sites that my more exciting discoveries lay. 
I experienced no surprise, indeed, at learning that 
there is hardly a place or scene in the Old or New 
Testament which has not been identified with 
scrupulous accuracy. Thus, to see the House of 
Joseph, or the Tomb of the Virgin, or the Sarco- 
phagus of David, or the burial-place of Nicodemus, 
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or the home of the kindly man by whom Paul ' 
let down in a basket and who is known as Gee 
the Porter, or even the spot where the cock crev 
Peter, were sensations that might well have b 
foreseen. Nor, when I came to the Moslem Sac 
Sites, was I greatly startled to be shown the roi 
hole in the rock, inside the Mosque of Omar 
Jerusalem, through which Mohammed rose to hea- 
on the back of his athletic steed, or even the fi 
ments of the saddle which that animal bore, althoi 
this saddle was rather unexpectedly made of marl 
Further, I had not known beforehand that the r^ 
itself was only prevented from following the Prop 
in his aerial flight by the special intervention 
the Archangel Gabriel, whose finger-prints are s 
visible where he held it down. 

But what I had altogether failed to anticip 
was that the most famous men of the Scriptu: 
with an admirable regard for the convenience 
posterity, should have concentrated their m 
activities on approximately the same site or sii 
Thus, after I had exhausted the sights of the H 
Sepulchre, it was a great relief to know that withi 
leaving the building I could see both the grave 
Adam, who, I thought, had ended his days at so 
considerable distance, and the place where Abrah 
attempted to sacrifice Isaac ; whilst m the dome 
the rock Mohammed had struck his head against ' 
ceiling so hard that he left an unmistakable ] 
pression side by side with the place — ^also unn 
takable — ^where David and Solomon had prayed. 
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realisation that in Palestine and Syria men could be 
buried several times over "without exciting any 
surprise. It is true that I had read m England of 
two, if not three, well - attested skulls of Oliver 
Cromwell, and that I was familiar with the explana- 
tion given by the owner of one of these to the visitor 
who complained that he had already seen the skull 
of the Protector elsewhere, and that it was a good 
deal bigger. “ Oh, but our skull ”, had been the 
reply, “ was the skull of Oliver Cromwell when he 
was a little boy.” 

I was therefore prepared for some uncertainty 
about the relics of the dead. Moreover, I realised 
that there might be some reason for a double record 
m the case of Lazarus, whose tomb I encountered 
first at Bethany, and afterwards at Larnaka m 
Cyprus. Again, we know that John the Baptist 
was beheaded ; which may explain how it came 
about that I saw the mausoleum of his body at 
Samaria, and of his head at Damascus. But it did 
not explain how, on another occasion, I came across 
the greater part of his remains at Genoa m Italy. 
The Virgin Mary had also two graves, one m the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and another at Ephesus 
("with the tomb of St. John thrown m). But the hero 
of the greatest achievement was undoubtedly Noah. 
It IS true that history contains no record of the stages 
by which he trekked from Ararat to the Holy Land. 
But let that pass — for it was only a minor discovery 
in companson with others. I had, I thought, 
already left him safely buried at Hebron, when later 
on, in the neighbourhood of Baalbek, I came upon 
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him again ; and this time he was interred in a tomb 
forty yards long by two or three feet wide, thereby 
throwing an entirely new light upon the methods by 
which he may have escaped the Flood, without ever 
building or entering the Ark. Noah must, as I say, 
have been a person of exceptional stature, even m a 
part of the world where the Sons of Anak, “ which 
come of the giants ”, and compared with whom all 
other men “ were as grasshoppers ”, would appear to 
have abounded. But even in his day the standard 
of human height must have been rapidly deterior- 
ating ; for the grave of Eve, near Jeddah in the Hejaz, 
which corresponds accurately to the dimensions of 
her body, is no less than 173 yards long by 12 yards 
wide ; so that compared with the ancestral Mother 
of Mankind, the builder of the Ark was only a pigmy. 
At Jeddah, however, the guardians of her tomb have 
a ready and indeed a plausible explanation of this 
decline, for they say that when Eve fell, with her fell 
the stature of the race which she originated. 

Such are a few only of the manifold and grati- 
fying discoveries that I made while journeying on the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean forty years ago ; 
and though I have never in any of my subsequent 
wanderings maintained the same high level of accom- 
plishment, they justify me, I think, in claiming that 
travel, even in modern times, is still capable of adding 
immensely, and sometimes unexpectedly, to the sum 
total of human knowledge. 



VI 

THE LIVING KING 

When the breath of twilight blows to flame the imsty skies. 

All its vaporous sapphire, violet glow and silver gleam. 

With their magic flood me through the gateway of the eyes 
I am one with the twilight’s dream. 

A. E 

Most perfect and most graceful among the ruins of 
Samarkand is the cluster of mosques and mausoleums 
that bear the name of Shah Zindeh, the Living 
King. Their walls and groined ceilings are still 
aglow with the pageantry of the ancient tiles — 
ultramarine and sapphire and orange and puce, 
crusted over with a rich siliceous glaze, and inscribed 
with mighty Kufic letters. In the innermost cham- 
ber lies the coffin of the Living King, who when he 
lived was a near relative of the Prophet, but suffered 
martyrdom by decapitation m long forgotten times. 
The mausoleum is ascended by steps that climb the 
slope of a bare and sandy hill. 

Standing on the summit at the day’s ending, I 
am a witness to one of those amazing sunsets known 
only m the East, when for a few seconds the earth 
is suffused with “ the light that never was on sea or 
land ”, and then, amid a hush as of death, the twi- 
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light rushes down with violet wings and all nature 
swoons in her embrace. In the short space of 
prasternatural luminousness that precedes, the ser- 
rated edge of the Penjakent mountains cuts the sky 
like blue steel, and seems to sever the Zerafshan 
vaUey from the outer world. Inside the magic circle 
described by their lofty shapes, a splendid belt of 
trees plunges suddenly into a deeper and more 
solemn green, contrasting vividly with the purple 
of the mountain background. 

The middle space is filled by the colossal arches 
and riven domes of the mosque of Bibi Khanum, 
“ the chief wife of the Great Lord ” (Timor or Tamer- 
lane) as she was called by the Spanish Ambassador, 
Don Ruy de Clavijo, five centuries ago. 

Gone and forgotten is she, and tottering and ruined 
are they, although from a distance they can be seen 
towering high above aU the other monuments of 
Samarkand. Below and all around the mosque of 
the Living Bang, a waste of grey sand-hiUs is encum- 
bered with the half-fallen tombstones and mouldering 
graves of those who have sought interment m that 
holy company. Here and there a horse-hair plume, 
floating from the end of a rickety pole, betrays the 
last resting-place of some nameless sheikh or saint. 

In the last death-throes of the daylight, a band of 
turquoise blue is seen to encircle the horizon and to 
flush upwards towards the zenith, where light amber 
skeins hang entangled like the filaments of a golden 
veil. As these drift apart and lose the transient 
glory, as the turquoise deepens into sapphire, and 
dies down into dusk ; as first the belt of trees and 
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then the outer belt of mountains is wiped out, a long 
cry trembles through the breathless void. It is the 
voice of the muezzin from the balcony of a neigh- 
bouring minaret, summoning the faithful to evening 
prayer. 



VII 


GREECE IN THE ’EIGHTIES 

Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathed around, 

Every shade and hallowed fountain 
Murmured deep a solemn sound 

T Gray, The Progress of Poesy. 

Forty-three years ago four English travellers rode 
through the hills and valleys of inland Greece. All 
were fresh from the University or the College. One 
was a Senior Classic and a future Bishop. The 
second was a future Headmaster of Haileybury and 
Eton. The third was an Eton Master and future 
Vice-Pro vost of the College. The fourth was a 
young Oxford Graduate who had just taken his 
degree. Their names were J. E. C. Welldon, Edward 
Lyttelton, F. E. Cornish, and G. N. Curzon. 

I suppose that we had much the same experience 
as other travellers who toured through Greece at 
that time, with perhaps two differences ; first, that 
Edward Lyttelton was discovered to be the nephew 
of Mr. Gladstone, and that our trip in consequence 
became a sort of triumphal progress, as I shall 
presently relate; and secondly, that the Greece we 
were exploring was not in our eyes the Greece of 
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King George, though he was at that time on its 
throne, so much as it was the Greece of Homer and 
Herodotus, of Pericles and Phidias, of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, of Aristotle and Plato. Thucydides and not 
Baedeker was our guide ; we opened our Sophocles 
a dozen times for every once that we glanced at 
Mahaffy.^ When we drove to Marathon we plotted 
out every detail of the battle that had been fought 
2300 years earlier, but we did not trouble much 
about the poor Englishmen who had been captured 
(and m one case murdered) by Greek brigands on 
this very road only twelve years before. When we 
went down to Salamis, we spent an hour m disputing 
on which “ rocky brow ” was placed the throne of 
Xerxes. When we climbed Acrocorinthos, we found 
a greater magic m the fountain of Pirene, where, if 
I remember rightly, Bellerophon seized Pegasus as 
he was quenching his thirst, than we did in the view 
of the Corinth Canal. 

Pericles was our companion on the Acropolis and 
the Areopagus even more than Paul, and after Paul 
no one seemed to matter. We were never more 
thrilled than when, after leaving Arakhova we came 
to the famous axto-r^ o5o9, that fork in the hill road 
where Lams m his chariot met his death at the hand 
of his unknown and unknowing son.^ 

At Athens we were fortunate m meeting a number 
of distinguished persons. M. Tricoupis, the Prime 
Minister, struck us as a capable and patriotic states- 
man, and was certainly a most attractive man. Dr. 

^ Studies and Rambles in Greece 
® Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus 
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Schliemann, who had made a fortune at Nijni-Nov- 
gorod m tea and indigo, and was reputed to be worth 
£10,000 a year, was living with his young Greek wife 
in a fine house which he had built and entitled to 
"lUov Meyapov, where he had a butler called Rhada- 
manthus. He was himself a short, uneasy-eyed, ugly 
little man, his hair shaven close to a bullety head, a 
grizzling moustache on his upper lip, and a collaps- 
ible figure. His conversation was without interest 
or imagination ; but he was evidently, as his career 
showed, a man of stem will and inflexible purpose. 
He told me that, though a German by birth, he had 
yet written his books on Troy and Mycenae in 
English, and afterwards had had them translated 
back into the German tongue. There was also in 
Athens at the time the well-known American scholar 
and grammarian, Professor Goodwin, of whom I find 
recorded in my diary the following pen portrait: 
“ The terror of erring schoolboys, the paragon of 
every social virtue. In his bland exterior, hand- 
some face, voluble delivery, and ceaseless flow of 
commonplace, one would not detect the acute 
scholar, the giant of syntax, the great formulator 
of the Greek p.rj. The excessive charm of his 
manner could never fail to captivate ; his affability 
nothing could disturb ; but his gift of monopolising 
the conversation, and then turning it on to the most 
threadbare topics, the same stories being repeated 
at intervals of two days, would wear out the temper 
of a Moses and exhaust the patience of a Job.” 

We attended a debate in the Bov'X'ij, or Chamber, 
on the tobacco tax. But I am ashamed to say that 
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after listening to three-quarters of an hour of Hel- 
lenic eloquence, not even the presence in our com- 
pany of a Senior Classic enabled us to identify in 
the modern Greek pronunciation a single word but 
atCKa, — “ but Perhaps this was due to our ab- 
sorption in the past, which was perpetually finding 
unpremeditated illustrations. For instance, when 
our guide told us that a great marble chair or 
cathedra which we saw in the interior of the Parthe- 
non, belonged to the Athenian House of Lords, and 
had only been moved there when that institution 
was abolished, we felt not the faintest interest in 
this rather remarkable incident, until we realised 
that the Second Chamber m question was the old 
Court of the Areopagus. When the same mentor 
pointed to a dusty valley, which was threaded by 
the channel of an exhausted rivulet and told us 
that there were the Elysian Fields, we expressed 
neither satisfaction nor surprise, until we discovered 
that he was speaking of the 

Fields that cool Hissus laves. 

And when he told us that the statue of Pallas 
Athene, which once stood in the Erechtheum, was so 
like a human being that it was said to have fallen 
from heaven, we thought less of its celestial origin 
than we did of its human sculptor. 

Byron’s “Maid of Athens” was reputed to have 
ended by marrying a policeman ; and even Byron’s 
verses experienced no better fate at our hands, as 
compared with the least line of the great Attic 
tragedians. The only point in which, at the end 
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of our tour, we agreed that the modern Greek showed 
a superior intelligence to the old Greek was in his 
substituting for the fine masculine word i7r7ro9 
(horse), the neuter to dXoyov “ the unreasoning one,” 
an epithet which appeared to us to describe with 
perfect accuracy the animals that we bestrode, and 
of which I recorded in my diaiy that the only paces 
of which they were cognisant were “a slow and im- 
perturbable walk, an occasional but jolting trot, a 
spasmodic and agonising canter, but, as for a gallop, 
an obstinate and incomplete incapacity.” 

It was, however, when we left Athens, huddled, 
so to speak, under the umbrella of Mr. Gladstone, 
with Edward Lyttelton as our standard bearer, and 
with telegrams from Monsieur Tricoupis flying 
about to the nomarch of every district and the de- 
march of every town, bidding them extend a special 
welcome to the relatives of that illustrious man, 
equally the resuscitator of ancient and the friend of 
modern Greece, that our real triumphs began. Even 
now, at this distance of time, I can see the crowds 
on the quay at Naupha and the military escort to the 
so-called hotel ; the deputation from the aldermen 
and magistrates, the municipal authorities and the 
local Bench and Bar; Edward Lyttelton, m knicker- 
bockers and fives shoes, rising from our humble and 
half-finished dinner to address the delegation in 
mediocre and metallic French ; the receptions and 
dinners and entertainments at Argos and Mycenae ; 
the cries everywhere of 6 rx-aSo-Twi^ and Zijrco 

TO 'AyyXiKov c6vo^ the landing at Itea on the northern 
shore of the Gulf of Corinth, in order to make the 
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ascent to Delphi ; the noisy reception by the massed 
school children at Crissa ; the bonfires on the hills 
at night, the address from the Mayor and corpora- 
tion of Kastri (the modern name of Delphi) m which 
our dragoman, who always translated the modern 
Greek into English through the medium of Italian, 
converted the « ev'^eveararoL ^kvoL of the Mayor 
through the Italian equivalent of 0 ingenui foresiieri 
into the English “ O ingenuous foresters ! ” 

The entry to Delphi was really the culminating 
scene. For there was produced a veteran of eighty 
or more years of age who had acted as guide to Mr. 
Gladstone when he climbed Parnassus in the year 
1856 : there was also produced an aged white horse, 
upon which it was alleged that that renowned ascent 
had been made. Mounted upon this venerable 
steed, and followed by the rest of the party on the 
humbler backs of mules, Lyttelton headed our pro- 
cession into the ancient shrine of Apollo. First 
came our rather meagre cavalcade, the white horse 
leading with becoming gravity, and the bells on the 
mules tinkling bravely in the crisp air ; next came 
the village musicians, whose instruments consisted 
of a melancholy pipe and a solitary drum ; then the 
Reception Committee in loose order ,* next our 
dragoman and grinning cook, and finally two gen- 
darmes as an evidence of the might and majesty of 
the Hellenic Government. As we passed along the 
single street of the village the old women, the 
matrons, and the children looked down from the 
crazy wooden balconies, waving their hands or 
mumbling blessings : the adult population in the 
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street pressed pomegranates and apples into our 
hands. 

We did not, as a matter of fact, consult the 
oracle, which has maintained an impenetrable silence 
for some centuries ; but even supposing that the 
Pythian priestess had spoken from her tripod, with 
her customary and unexampled command of the 
double entendre, she could not have sent us away 
from Delphi more contented than we were with our 
rustic but warm-hearted welcome. 



VIII 


THE INTERPRETER 

Tradutton traditori. 

Egad, I think the interpreter is the hardest to be understood of 
the two. 

R. B SmiirDAN, The Cnhc, Act I. Sc. 2. 

Great are the advantages of being able to speak to 
a foreigner in his own tongue — maybe only in this 
way can true comprehension be attained. But of 
no mean benefit is it sometimes to be so ignorant of 
the language of the other party to the conversation 
as to require the aid of an interpreter ; never more 
so than when the ideas and idioms of the two parties 
differ so radically as to transcend the suasion of a 
common medium of expression, and when the con- 
tnbutions of each to the dialogue require to be 
adapted in transmission to the mode of thought or 
the understanding of the other. In interviews with 
Eastern potentates and peoples, I have often pro- 
fited by the interpreter’s artful aid. While the 
other man is speaking, you can watch with curious 
interest the movement of his lips, the expression of 
his face, the tone of his voice. You wonder, at 
times even you correctly guess, what he is saying. 
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Then, while it is being slowly translated, time is 
given you to meditate the becoming reply. Further, 
while it IS being passed on, you can watch the effect 
of your answer as it is unfolded word by word. 
There is also the delicious element of doubt as to 
whether the interpreter is really reproducing, with 
anything like fidelity, either what the other man 
says to you, or what you desire to say to him, with 
the certainty (at least in Eastern countries, where 
forms are important and hyperbole abounds) that 
he IS doing nothing of the sort. Rather is he prob- 
ably clothing your inept or imperfect phraseology 
with the glowing mantle of Oriental compliment, 
and quite possibly saying something entirely different 
from what you had entrusted him to say. 

I remember hearing of one Indian Prince who 
when entertaining, as was his annual wont, a large 
party of English guests — ^whom his caste precluded 
him from joining at table, but to whom he desired 
through the medium of the British Resident to 
extend a hospitable welcome before they proceeded 
to the banquet — said in Hindustani to the latter ; 
“ Tell the ladies I hope that they will fill their 
bellies ! ” The tactful but unsuspicious ofiicer at 
once translated this as follows : “ Ladies and 

gentleman. His Highness hopes very much that you 
will enjoy your dinner.” But, unhappily. His High- 
ness, who was by nature mechanic also knew enough 
of English to realise that he was not being quite 
correctly reproduced ; whereupon, in tones of 
thunder, he ejaculated, “ No, I did not say that : I 
told the ladies to fill their bellies ! ” 
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This was an illustration not of employing an in- 
terpreter but of the interpreter consenting to be, 
so to speak, checked and overhauled — a handicap 
which ought never to be permitted. 

The case, however, in my own experience, in 
which an Oriental Prince to whom I was presented, 
most successfully disposed of the need either of 
employing an interpreter or of conversing with a 
foreigner at all, was the following : being bored by 
the prospect of giving an audience to a traveller 
from a foreign land, he made up his mind to cut the 
interview as short as possible. Accordingly, French 
being the diplomatic language of his Court, the 
potentate would inquire, with apparently great 
cordiality, of the European traveller : “ Parlez- 

vous fran9ais ? ” If the stranger in reply regretted 
his ignorance of that tongue, the Prince, with a 
gesture of disappointment and almost of despair, 
would close the audience forthwith ; leaving it to 
be inferred that, but for the stupidity of the other 
party, they might have had a delightful conversa- 
tion. If, on the other hand, the foreigner replied, 
“ Mais oui. Monseigneur,” the Prince was equally 
ready. Like a pistol shot came his rejoinder ; 
“ Moi, non,” and a salutation of farewells. 

Perhaps he was wise not to indulge in the experi- 
ment of conversing in a strange language ; anyhow 
he escaped the fate that befell a worthy prelate of 
the Church of England who, on the occasion of a 
visit to the front during the Great War, decided to 
speak some words of encouragement to the French 
soldiers. After a moment’s meditation he summed 
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up ius excellent intentions 'with the curt benediction- 
“ Que Dieu vous bless (e).” 

A Viceroy’s path may conceivably be stre'wn 
with similar pitfalls. One of my predecessors, 
though endowed "with many graces, did not include 
among them either an accurate knowledge or a 
correct pronunciation of the French tongue. Never- 
theless, on the occasion of a visit to the French 
settlement of Chandernagore, a little higher up 
the nver than Calcutta, he was received "with 
much honour by the French Governor and the small 
population ; after listening to a flattering address 
in French from the former, he strove to return the 
compliment by replying in the same tongue. 

His staff listened with due reverence to the 
efforts of their Chief ; but they are alleged to have 
scarcely retained their gra'vity when the Governor, 
after listening with solemnity to the allocution, 
beckoned to his Hindustani interpreter and asked 
him to translate His Excellency’s remarks ! 

I once suffered while in India from lack of such 
timely assistance. In arranging for the Delhi Dur- 
bar, I invited a number of Allied and friendly 
Asiatic states to depute representatives to the 
Assembly. The Japanese Government sent a very 
distinguished General, with whom I had two inter- 
views at Viceregal Lodge, one at the outset and the 
other at the close of the proceedings. The General 
had sent me a message to say that, being acquainted 
with English, he did not think it necessary to bring 
an interpreter "with him. Accordingly, I looked 
forward to the inter'vdew without anxiety. The 
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Japanese warrior, clad in a resplendent uniform, 
his breast ablaze with stars, entered the room, 
accompanied by a staff equally smart and scarcely 
less gorgeous. The General, then, after a lengthy 
clearing of the throat, which appeared to suggest 
bronchial disorder of a very acute description, gave 
vent to these words : 

“ My Imperial Master ” 

This was followed by prolonged and guttural 
mouthing, of which the following is an attempt at a 
phonetic reproduction : 

“ G-h-u-r-m-m-m-m ! ” 

This lasted for the best part of half a minute, and 
was succeeded by complete silence. Three times 
(like the Chinese Kowtow) was this ritual repeated, 
without the slightest deviation either of form or 
sound. Realising that the Envoy had exhausted 
his powers, I bowed him politely out of the room. 

Ten days later he came to thank me for his 
entertainment and to bid goodbye. There were the 
same staff, the same uniforms, the same prehmmary 
and sepulchral salute. I waited for the compli- 
ments or the congratulations, or even for the fare- 
wells of my illustrious guest. 

“ My Imperial Master — G-h-u-r-m-m-m-m,” 
— ^three times repeated, was all that I obtained. 
Realising that there must be either some esoteric 
significance in this highly abbreviated formula, or 
that the General’s knowledge of the English lan- 
guage did not admit of more exuberant expression, 
I cordially shook hands and we parted the best of 
friends. 
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But if I had had an interpreter I might perhaps 
have learned a little more of what “ My Imperial 
Master ” had instructed his faithful lieutenant to 
say. As it was, the message was buried m eternal 
oblivion. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE WATERFALLS 

When Mr. Froude in 1885 reached San Francisco 
on his homeward journey from that voyage round 
the world, one result of which was the production of 
his book Oceana, he narrated that he was over- 
whelmed with advice on no account to miss an 
expedition to the Yosemite valley. Indeed, these 
warnings were pressed upon him, as he pathetically 
says, with “ damnable iteration No method 
could have been adopted less likely to quicken the 
curiosity or to arouse the concern of that implacable 
man. He confessed to a rooted aversion to going 
out of his way in order to see sights ; and his books 
contained more than one illustration of the singular 
ease with which he satisfied himself that some place 
or spectacle, which it would very likely have con- 
flicted with his convenience to see, was therefore not 
worth seeing at aU. Non credo quia nolo seems to 
have been his test of what was or was not worthy 
of examination. For instance, his desire to inspect 
the Sandwich Islands evaporated when it entailed 
leaving his steamer at Honolulu ; and finding that 
his tram only paused for half an hour at Salt Lake 
City, he “ did not care to observe Mormonism any 
closer ” than from the precincts of the railway 
station. To the same mental hstlessness we owe 
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his refusal to visit the Yosemite valley ; a decision 
to be regretted, not so much for the loss to himself 
of an emotion against which he might have rebelled, 
but which he must have enjoyed, as for the sake of the 
reading public who were thus robbed of a description 
of one of the greatest masterpieces of Nature by one 
of the greatest masters of English prose. 

Not till 1851 did the foot of the white man first 
enter the Yosemite. Long before, perhaps for cen- 
turies, it had formed a secure retreat for Indian 
tribes, who in the pathless glens and gorges of the 
Sierras conducted an internecine tribal warfare, or 
pursued an animal quarry scarcely wilder than 
themselves. It was by collision with these yery 
Indians that the beautiful valley accidentally be- 
came known to the pioneers of what we call Western 
civilisation, who at the beginning of the second half 
of this century poured into California m the mad 
thirst for gold, sowing in rapacity and lust and 
crime the seeds from which civilisation and religion, 
too often begotten m a like stormy travail, were at 
a later date to spring. 

At first the Indians did not recognise as enemies 
the scattered groups of gold-diggers who suddenly 
alighted upon their borders. But when the groups 
became a swarm, overspreading the country with 
lawless violence and sweeping all before them, 
jealousy and recrimination set m. These strained 
relations presently culminated m an attack by the 
Indians upon a trading -camp at Fresno and the 
massacre of all the whites there assembled. This 
was in December 1850. A company of volunteers 
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was immediately raised among the traders for 
purposes of self-protection, retaliation, and re- 
venge ; but the evil grew so rapidly that more 
authoritative measures became necessary. Accord- 
ingly in January 1851, by order of the Governor of 
the state, a company of two hundred able-bodied 
militia was enrolled, J. D. Savage, the owner of the 
trading-station originally destroyed, being elected 
the first commander. Recognising, however, the 
justice of the irritation naturally felt by the Indians 
at the invasion of their patrimony, and anxious at 
all hazards to preserve peace, the Government very 
wisely despatched emissaries among the surround- 
ing tribes, with power to negotiate and distribute 
gifts ; while they set apart a Reserve territory for 
such Indians as should be found amenable to these 
pacifying influences. Still there were some who 
held out, the principal of them being a tribe who 
were vaguely reported as dwelling in a deep rocky 
valley to the north-east. Communication was 
opened with them, and their chief was summoned 
and came to a “ palaver But the requisite assur- 
ances not being obtainable, the order to advance was 
at length given, and the expedition set out in quest 
of the mysterious retreat. 

It was on May 6 , 1851, that from the mountains 
on the south there burst upon the astonished gaze 
of the soldiers of the Mariposa Battalion the first 
sight of the enchanted valley. They gave to it the 
name Yo-Semite from that of the tribe, the Yo- ' 
Semites, or Grizzly Bears, by whom it was inhabited ; 
abandoning the beautiful name of Ah-wah-nee, or 
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the Broad Canon, by which it had been known in the 
Indian vocabulary. The difficulty with the Indians 
was soon at an end, and the war, before it had lasted 
six months, was concluded in July 1851. It was a 
curious sequel to the pacific termination of the 
struggle that the leaders on both sides, J. D. Savage 
and the Indian Chief Ten-ie-ya, each met at a later 
date with a violent death, the one at the hand of a 
fellow- white, the other in a foray %vith a neighbour- 
ing Indian tribe. 

The discovery of the valley was not followed by 
an immediate accession of visitors. It was not till 
four years later that a small body of enterprising 
men, who had heard the tales circulated by the dis- 
^ banded militiamen, resolved to make another ex- 
pedition to the deserted gorge. Meanwhile, there 
having been no communication in the interim, the 
trails through the forest had been obliterated and 
the memory of the militiamen had grown dim. 
Nor was it till some Indians had been procured as 
guides from the Reserve, that this pioneer party of 
tourists was enabled to make its way to the coveted 
destination. To any one acquainted "with the natural 
features of this Californian scenery — an immense 
sweep of lofty mountains intersected by ravines 
and clothed with a dense forest-growth — ^the long 
seclusion of the valley, and the difficulty in re- 
discovering it even when already discovered, will 
not appear a matter of surprise. 

From this expedition, which was thoroughly suc- 
cessful, and by whose members many of the names 
were given by which the mountams and waterfalls 
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are now know’n, may be dated the opening of the 
Yosemite valley to travellers and tourists. In the 
first ten years it only attracted 650 visitors. When 
I was there in 1887 the number had risen to 43,000, 
of whom 1200 were Englishmen. It must now be 
far above 100,000. 

There yet remained one step before this splendid 
acquisition could be turned to real account, with a 
double regard for its own priceless security and for 
the free but orderly enjoyment of the public. The 
Government of the United States, which has never 
been behindhand in acts of similar liberal and far- 
seeing policy (for there may be statesmanship even 
in landscape-gardening), took up the question in 
1864. In the session of that year a bill for the 
public dedication of the Yosemite valley was passed 
without demur by both Chambers of Congress. In 
this Bill, which was approved on June 30, 1864, it 
was declared : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, m Congress assembled, 
that there shall be and is hereby granted to the State of 
California the cleft or gorge m the granite peak of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, situated m the county of Mari- 
posa m the State aforesaid, and the headwaters of the 
Merced River, and known as the Yosemite Valley, with its 
branches or spurs m estimated length fifteen miles, and m 
average width one mile back from the mam edge of the 
precipice on each side of the valley ; with the stipulation, 
nevertheless, that the said State shall accept this grant 
upon the express condition that the premises shall be held 
for public use, resort, and recreation ; and shall be in- 
alienable for all time. 
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Then followed a similar provision for the neigh- 
bouring Mariposa Big Tree Grove. 

The valley and its surroundings having thus 
solemnly been handed over to the state of California, 
the Governor of that state forthwith appointed a 
Board of Commissioners for the due administration 
of the Trust, an act which in 1866 received the con- 
firmation of the Senate and Assembly of the same 
state. The whole machinery was thus set in working 
order ; and by the Board so nominated the valley 
is guarded and governed to this day. 

And now if any one were to ask me, “ What is the 
Yosemite valley, and what are its peculiar features ? ” 
I would briefly answer as follows : One hundred and 
fifty miles nearly due east of San Francisco, where 
the middle ranges of the Sierra Nevada rise from the 
San Joaquin valley in grand wooded outlines, sweep 
upon sweep, to a height of 13,000 feet above the sea, 
there is hcvvn from east to west a profound ravine 
between two confronting barriers of precipitous rock. 
Over a space varying from three-quarters of a mile 
to two miles m width, and along a line some six 
miles in extent, these grim natural fortifications look 
out at each other and down upon a peaceful valley 
slumbering m the deep trench, three-quarters of a 
mile in sheer depth below. Many English persons 
are familiar with the noble spectacle presented by 
the northern front of the Rock of Gibraltar, on 
the side where a perpendicular face of rock, 1200 
feet high, towers gloriously above the flat space 
known as the Neutral Ground. Conceive this 
cliff trebled in height, Pelion piled on Ossa and 
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Olympus on both, extended over a line twice the 
length of the Long Walk in Windsor Park, and con- 
fronted at the varying distances I have named by 
another wall of like character and similar dimen- 
sions ; conceive these parallel rocky walls, while re- 
taining their uniform abruptness and height, to be 
shaped into stormy outlines of towers and pinnacles 
and domes ; conceive further the intervening space 
to be sown with great trees and flowering shrubs, a 
paltry plantation when viewed from above, but a 
mighty forest-growth below, and to be traversed by 
the coils of a winding nver ; conceive, I say, this 
startling combination of features, and we shall still 
have but a dim and inadequate likeness of the Yose- 
mite valley. 

But what is perhaps the chief characteristic re- 
mains to be told. In the number and height and 
splendour of its waterfalls lies its distinction from 
all other remarkable valleys, so far as I know, in the 
world. 

Straight over these mountain walls, not down the 
bed of converging ravines, but from upland valleys 
and lakes unseen above and beyond, come toppling 
the heaven-sent waters that supply the shining 
River of Mercy (Rio de la Merced) murmuring so 
musically below. Almost may we say : 

Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness 
But trailing clouds of glory do they come 
From God who is our home. 

For as with a rush and a leap, as seen from below, 
they spring from the craggy ledges, their forms are 
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intertwined with rainbows and aureoled with light. 
So they descend, soft vaporous shapes, spray-clad, 
that glimmer along the aerial stairway like spirits 
passing up and down a Jacob’s ladder from heaven 
to earth, until the phantasy is shivered in the 
tumult and thunder of the plunge upon the echoing 
platform or in the deep hollow pools at the base. 
From a distance of miles these waterfalls may be 
seen hung like white banners against the mountain- 
walls. Even there a faint whisper sings in the air, 
deepening as we advance to a hum and a roar, till 
about their feet the atmosphere is filled and choked 
with the stunning shocks of sound. 

They vary considerably in height, being some- 
times intercepted in their descent or broken up into 
more than one cascade. The height of the highest 
or upper Yosemite fall is 1600 feet ; but this is the 
uppermost of a trio of cascades, one above the other, 
the united fall of which amounts to nearly 2600 feet, 
and when seen from a distance can be mistaken for 
a single uninterrupted fall.^ Inevitably, too, but 
unfortunately, they vary m volume according to 
the season of the year, the depth of rainfall, and the 
duration of the winter snows. In the early spring, 
when the feeders are full, each brook becomes a 
torrent and each fall a cataract. Then the Yo- 
semite is pre-eminently a Valley of Waterfalls ; for 
not a mile of its rocky palisades can be passed but 
there comes foaming from the sky a precipitous 

^ The uppermost fall, as has been said, is 1600 feet , then follows a 
rush along a rocky shelf, with a further descent of over 600 feet, the final 
plunge IS 400 feet. The Vernal Falls are 400 feet deep The Nevada Fall, 
which when in spate is one of the most beautiful and imposing, is 640 feet. 
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shoot of what looks like molten snow. But in the 
late summer the bulk is often sadly diminished ; the 
brooks dwindle into rills, and the watery fleeces be- 
come ribands and wisps and threads, fluttering 
feebly and forlornly down the stained tracks of their 
lost spring-glory. 

Of these falls perhaps the most beautiful at all 
times and seasons is that to which the pioneer tour- 
ists of 1855 gave the name of the Bridal Veil. It 
falls sheer for 900 feet, the rocky rim from which 
it leaps being outlined as sharply as a razor’s edge 
against the sky. The name is not ill-applied, for as 
the breeze catches the descending jets, when not in 
full volume, it puffs them outwards from the rock 
and wafts them in gauzy festoons from side to side. 
Hither and thither float the misty folds like a dia- 
phanous veil of tulle. Lower down, the water, 
pouring in miniature cataracts from the ledges, 
alone shows what is the quantity and what the 
texture of the material. The Indian name for this 
waterfall was Pohono, or the Spirit of the Evil Wind. 
They connected with it some mysterious and bale- 
ful influence, hearing the mutter of spirit- voices in 
the sound, and scenting the cold breath of a destroy- 
ing angel in the breeze of the enchanted fall. To 
pass by it was of ill omen, to sleep near it was peril- 
ous, to point the finger of scorn at it was death. An 
Indian woman, who once fell from the slippery ledge 
at the top and was dashed to pieces, was believed to 
have been swept away by the Evil One. Unlike the 
artistic though rationalising temper of the ancient 
Greeks, who recognised m the legendary carrying off 
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of Orithyia by Boreas, the North Wind, the meta- 
phor of a tempestuous love, the Indian mind, 
plunged in sad superstition, could see nothing in a 
similar fatality but the revengeful finger of doom. 
This is not the only case in which we cannot help 
regretting the substitution of a modern for the more 
significant or traditional Indian name. No great 
propriety and still less originality was shown in the 
selection of such titles as the Riband, the Vernal, 
and the Nevada. How much prettier, in meaning 
if not in sound, were Lung-oo-too-koo-yah, the 
Graceful and Slender One ; Pi-wy-ack, the Shower of 
Diamonds ; Yo-wi-ye, the Twisting One ; and Tu- 
lu-la-wiack, the Rush of Waters. Gladly, too, 
would we see Mirror Lake reconverted into Ke-ko- 
too-yem, the Sleeping Water. 

The Indian imagination seems to have been more 
poetically excited by waterfalls than by mountains ; 
for the names which they gave to the latter were in 
some cases fantastic and less worthy of appropria- 
tion. The two extraordinary rocks on the southern 
side of the valley, which from their shape and juxta- 
position are aptly called the Cathedral Spires, — 
being indeed as like the west front of a Gothic 
minster as the architecture of nature could be 
expected to model them — ^were known to the Indians 
as Poo-see-na Chuck-ka, the Acorn Baskets, from 
the receptacle of that name, shaped like an inverted 
cone, which is carried on their backs by the Indian 
women. The three pointed rocks on the other side 
of the valley, now called the Three Brothers, were 
Pom-pom-pa-sa, or the Jumping Frogs. The Sen- 
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tinel Rock was Loya, from a plant growing near at 
hand. The Sentinel Home was Ho-ko-owa, or the 
Lizard, from a dark lizard-shaped stain m the rock. 
The North Dome — ^that curious smooth cupola of 
granite that overhangs the entrance to the northern- 
most of the two eastern forks — ^was To-coy-a, from 
the covering over the face of a papoose carried in its 
basket-cradle on its mother’s baek. More fitly the 
Half Dome — ^most prominent of all the giants of the 
valley, being as its name implies a great bald hump 
of rock (4800 feet above the valley floor and 9000 
above the sea) smooth and rounded on one side, but 
suddenly cleft in twain through the middle, as 
though by the slash of some Titan’s axe — was named 
by the Indians Tis-sa-ack, the Goddess of the Valley. 
Finally, El Capitan (a name given by the Mission 
Indians who had borrowed it from the Spanish 
padres), that magnificent bluff, so familiar from a 
hundred photographs and sketches, which stands 
like a sturdy warder at the western threshold of the 
valley, was known as Tu-tock-ah-nu-lah, the Great 
Guardian Deity. 

There is another respect, besides the waterfalls, 
in which the late summer and autumn in the Yose- 
mite are the sufferers to the gain of the spring. This 
IS in the matter of vegetation. At all times a rich 
forest-growth adorns the valley ; and it is only by 
comparison with the celebrated Big Trees (Sequoia 
gigantea) that grow m the neighbourhood some thirty 
miles away, and are usually visited in the course of 
the same expedition, that these noble Yosemite 
stems, 170 to 220 feet high, straight as an obelisk 
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and tall as a tower, are not considered giants in 
the land. 

The roadway winds in and out of the solemn 
sylvan aisles, the light scarcely breaking through 
the clustered leafy capitals and shedding itself in 
dust of gold upon the big cones and needles that 
litter the forest floor. Here are yellow pines and 
sugar pines, the red or incense cedar, the Douglas 
spruce, and three varieties of silver fir. Here, too, 
are the more familiar figures of the common oak and 
the evergreen oak, the qualdng aspen and the willow, 
alders, poplars, maples, and laurel. The majority 
of these continue their bounty right through the 
summer ; but it is in the undergrowth and shrubs 
and flowers that the visitor in the spring finds such 
an additional delight. Then the open spaces are 
gay with the festal bloom of the manzanita, 'with 
azaleas, yellow and white and pink, with the soft 
plumes of the Californian lilac, with dogswood and 
primroses, 'with the syringa, the butterfly tulip, and 
the white lily. The trails are bright with their 
colours and sweet 'with their fragrance, and all 
nature smiles. 

Being even at its base as much as 4000 feet above 
the sea, the Yosemite valley enjoys a very equable 
temperature, the thermometer seldom pointing to 
more than 86° in summer. The orientation of the 
cutting is, moreover, the source of a twofold charm. 
Running, as the valley does, almost due east and 
west, the sea-breezes that pour in at the Golden Gate 
come swiftly over the intervening plains and blow 
an incessant draught from end to end of the gorge. 
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To the same accident of site we owe the splendours 
of sunrise and sunset. Did the valley face north and 
south, one face of it would be perpetually in shadow. 
As it is, when the morning sun has topped the 
eastern heights, its rays run swiftly from peak to 
peak right down the full length of the ravine, which 
m a few moments is flooded with the golden glory. 
Similarly as the declining orb sinks opposite the 
western doorway, both faces of rock, from El 
Capitan to the Half Dome, attend the dying couch 
and are gilded with the vanishing beam. 

If it be asked in what special features, other than 
the broad structural outlines which have already 
been described, the wonder of the Yosemite con- 
sists, I would reply, in the solemn uniformity of 
colouring, m the nakedness of the rocky fronts, and 
in the absolutely vertical cleavage from cap to base. 
There is none of that gorgeous variety of colouring 
that results from different rock-strata, or, as in the 
famous canon of the Yellowstone, from the chemical 
action of mineral deposits and boiling springs. The 
rock is everywhere an ashen grey granite, which in 
places where the surface layer has scaled off becomes 
a pale, or under the sunlight a glittering, white. 
Only here and there, where through the long years 
streams too thin to make a waterfall have trickled 
down the bare face, are black splashes and streaks 
like the dishevelled tresses of a woman’s hair. But 
the very absence of variety, the gleaming mono- 
chrome of stone, has an indefinable grandeur of its 
own, and strikes the spectator from below with a 
peculiar awe. The two other features I have men- 
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tioned are closely connected ; for it is the verticality 
of the cliffs that is responsible for the almost total 
absence of vegetation upon their faces. Now and 
then a solitary pine has secured a precarious foothold 
upon some tiny ledge ; but for the most part not 
even nature is allowed to plant an excrescence. 
Where the sheer walls are interspersed with slopes, 
these lend whatever of contrast and colour may be 
needed, being sufficiently clad with undergrowth and 
shrubs. 

If a single point be named from which a finer 
view than elsewhere can be obtained, to the rocky 
height known as Glacier Point should be conceded 
the honour. It is 3257 feet in sheer height above 
the valley, which here expands to its greatest "width. 
From east to west its length is laid bare, even to the 
end of the forks into which it bifurcates at the 
eastern extremity, and the most important water- 
falls are all in view. A big stone pitched from the 
summit "will not strike the rock till sixteen seconds 
have been counted, and then at a considerable dis- 
tance from the bottom. A tale is told in one of the 
guide-books of an antique hen which, for the satis- 
faction of a party of visitors, was tossed over the 
precipitous bluff. Down and ever do'wn sank the 
hapless fowl till it became a tiny ball of feathers, 
then a speck, and finally vanished altogether in the 
abyss. The spectators, somewhat chagrined at this 
gratuitous saerifice of animal life, ventured upon a 
remonstrance, but were met "with the cheerful reply, 
“ Don’t be alarmed about that chicken, ladies ! 
She’s used to it. She goes over that cliff every day 
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during the season.” The story goes on to relate 
that the same party, descending the cliff in the course 
of the afternoon, encountered the old hen, uninjured, 
composedly ascending the trail. 

Various theories have been advanced to explain 
the formation of this remarkable valley. There is 
one school of geologists who believe it to have arisen, 
or rather sunk, from a subsidence in the soil between 
the rock}’’ walls. Others have argued that it is a 
fissure cleft by volcanic action in the very core of the 
granite. Were not both these theories unsupported 
either by local or collateral evidence, there is yet 
that in the valley itself which testifies irresistibly to 
a different origin. The mysterious handwriting of 
Nature is engraven upon the crags ; and we must 
believe that the Yosemite, like many another deep 
valley and grim gorge, has been fashioned by the 
gigantic agencies of frost and ice. On the northern 
wall may be traced in many places the print of icy 
fingers, those unmistakable lateral striations that 
show where the remorseless touch has passed. The 
rounded surface of the domes, the polished faces of 
rock, the burnished recumbent boulders, the evidence 
of summits and sides and base, all tell the same tale. 
In the northern fork, near the Mirror Lake, may be 
seen heaps of colossal debris which, detached from 
the Half Dome, have slid down some prehistoric 
ice-slope and have been deposited, not at the foot 
of the precipice from which they fell, but on the 
opposite side of the ravine. In more than one place 
are palpable relics of vast glacial moraines. There 
cannot be much doubt that at some remote period 
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(we need not attempt to estimate when) the entire 
valley from roof to floor was packed with a huge 
ice-field, over a mile and a half m depth, that easily 
overlapped the rim and extended to the summits of 
the adjacent and superior heights. Then when the 
age of disintegration set in, how mightily must the 
giant fingers have torn and wrenched, have split and 
riven, have scraped and ground ! What a work of 
cleaving precipices and snapping projections, of 
crushing obstacles and pulverising fragments 1 With 
what superhuman strength was the great plough- 
share driven through the heart of the everlasting 
hills ! We crawl like ants in the furrow, happy if 
in our day some Daniel arises to interpret to us the 
mystic handwriting on the wall. 
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HUDSON LOWE v. WALKER 
j?B LIBRARY TABLE OF NAPOLEON 

Tantaene ammis caelestibus irae. 

ViRGHi. 

When I was in St. Helena in 1908 I spent some 
time in examining the Government Records in the 
Castle at Jamestown, where are stored many shelf- 
fuls of bound documents, official papers, MSS., and 
the like, dating from the times when the island was 
in the hands of the East India Company. Several 
of these relate to the period (1815-1821) of the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s residence at St. Helena. The con- 
tents of a few only have ever been made public. 
One among the large unpublished majority, a folio 
MS. of no fewer than 258 pages, which has lutherto 
escaped notice, contains the narrative of an amazing 
dispute that went on furiously for the best part of 
three years between Sir Hudson Lowe, the retired 
Governor, and his successor Brigadier-General A. 
Walker, requiring, before it was settled, the inter- 
vention of the East India Company, the Colonial 
Office, Members of Council, and indeed almost every 
person, high or low, who had had any connection 
with the Emperor’s so] ourn at Longwood. It all arose 

out of a claim to the possession of the mahogany 
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library table which had stood in the Emperor’s 
sitting-room or study and had been in constant use 
by the illustrious exile. The light for this piece of 
furniture appears to have excited the worst passions 
of both combatants, and indicates the sort of de- 
mentia that seems to have overcome almost ever}" 
one who was associated with the last hours of 
Napoleon. It also illustrates the fever wdth which, 
after his death, every one pounced upon any relic 
of the great man 'who had lived for six pitiful years 
in their midst. 

Napoleon died on 5th May 1821. On 27th May 
the whole of his household embarked for England. 
On 25th July Sir Hudson Lowe sailed from the 
island. The furniture of the three houses which 
had been appropriated to the use of the exiles, i.e. 
Old Longwood (the residence of Napoleon and the 
majority of his suite). New Longwood (prepared and 
equipped for, but never occupied by, him), and the 
house of Count Bertrand, was put up for sale by 
auction. This furniture did not (with the exception 
of certain articles brought by Napoleon from France 
which were taken away by his followers) belong to 
the Emperor, but "^vas the property of the British 
Government, who had pro^dded it for the use of 
the party, and who, when it was no longer required 
for that purpose, ordered its sale. The auction took 
place at Jamesto'v^m under the instructions of Assist- 
ant Commissary-General Denzil Ibbetson, on a 
succession of dates between the 26th March and the 
3rd June 1822, the total sum realised being nearly 
£3000, exclusive of certain reserved items. It was 
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about one of the latter that the undignified squabble 
arose. 

Wlien the inventory of the Longwood furniture 
was made, immediately after the death of the Em- 
peror, Sir Hudson Lowe, acting with perfect pro- 
priety, and intending to obtain, as he subsequently 
did obtain, the sanction of the Colonial Office, set 
aside eleven cases, containing a number of articles 
which he desired to purchase himself at the official 
valuation. The most prized of them was the library 
table which was valued at £40, out of a total for the 
entire eleven cases of £352 : 15s. Lowe had contem- 
plated taldng the vhole of this consignment with 
him when he left, but the cases were too big to be 
accommodated on board his ship ; so they were left 
behind to be despatched later. He thought, how- 
ever, that the library table had been put on board, 
but in this he was mistaken. 

Somewhat later the new Governor, General A. 
Walker, arrived, and finding the cases still m store, 
and, to use his own words, regarding it as “ hardly 
possible to avoid a participation m the general senti- 
ment of possessing some article which had been the 
property of that extraordinary personage ”, he de- 
cided to purchase the articles which he particularly 
coveted, including the library table. Further, m 
order to make certain that he was not baulked of his 
spoil, he had the library table and two small book- 
cases packed up and despatched at once to his home 
in Scotland. At the same time he fortified himself 
by securing a Minute m his favour from his two 
Members of Council, Messrs. Brooke and Greentree, 
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to whom he appears to have quite misrepresented 
the situation. His action, in fact, was both dis- 
ingenuous and dishonest; and in the correspondence 
which ensued he exhibited, with an uncommon flow 
of invective, the most intense personal dislike of Sir 
Hudson Lowe. 

Meanwhile the latter, as soon as he discovered 
what had happened, mobilised — ^in support of his 
claim — ^all the resources of the Colonial Office, his 
own. unquestioned rights, and a vocabulary not in- 
ferior to that of his rival ; and for the best part of 
two years the verbal duel went on. It was settled 
at last by a letter dated I7th March 1825 from the 
East India Company to the Colonial Office in which 
they said : 

The Court of Directors are of opinion that at the time 
of the general sale, the articles claimed were set apart to 
be taken by Sir Hudson Lowe at a valuation subject to the 
approbation of His Majesty’s Government, that so far as 
regards the library table, such approbation was obtained 
before the 30th April 1822 ; and although as regards the 
remamder Lord Bathurst’s acquiescence was not received 
until 21st March 1823, yet as the articles were selected and 
valued before the passmg of the Act (July 1822) which gave 
the Company all Government property remaining at St. 
Helena, the Court would not deem it right to disturb that 
arrangement. 

Therefore the Court will instruct General Walker to 
transfer the whole of the articles (including those sent to 
England) to Sir Hudson Lowe, on the latter paying the 
value into the Company’s Treasury at St. Helena. 

The Court then proceeded to censure General 
Walker for his lack of “ sufficient caution m his 
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statements ”, and for “ a mode of expression alto- 
gether unsmted to official correspondence 

At the same time, having thus decided on the 
merits of the case against their own officer, they did 
not mean to let off his successful rival, of whom they 
declared that he had “pursued an equally objection- 
able course ”, and that many passages in his ob- 
servations “ entitled him to animadversions quite 
as severe as those which the conduct of General 
Walker had appeared to call for ”. 

Sir Hudson Lowe answered in a letter dated 10th 
April 1825, in which he defended himself with dignity 
against the charges of the Company concerning his 
epistolary style and tone, thanked the Court for their 
decision, and added that he surrendered his claim 
to all the furniture except the hbrary table and the 
two book-cases, which he desired should be offered 
to his friend Brigadier-General Coffin. Presumably 
in the possession of that officer’s descendant, these 
disputed trophies, if their identity has not been 
lost, may still be found. 

There cannot, I think, be a doubt that m this 
rather squalid controversy over Napoleon’s furni- 
ture, just as in the larger controversy over Napoleon 
himself. Sir Hudson Lowe was fundamentally in the 
right. At the same time he had the knack of doing 
the right thing m a very clumsy and irritating way, 
and he has accordingly gone down to history as the 
classical example of the square man in the round 
hole, who even when he was right, as he usually was, 
succeeded m making people annoyed that he was not 
wrong. 
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